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Congressmen Pledge Aid Toward 
Federal Loans for New Homes 


Mr. C. J. ASHTON, 


502 New Center Bldg., 


Detroit, Michigan. 
My dear Mr. Ashton: 

[ am in receipt of your letter of October 
25 and in reply wish to thank you for your 
views on the question of extending the 
functions of the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration to include the making of neces- 
sary loans to enable people to construct 
new homes. You may be assured that | 
shall be very glad to bring your views on 
this matter to the attention of the com- 
mittee members concerned with such legis- 
lation. 

Again thanking you, and assuring you 
that it is always a pleasure to receive your 
views, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE J. McLeop, 
13th District, Michigan. 


Mr. H. E. DUNHAM, 
Carrollton, Mo. 
My dear Mr. Dunham: 

| have your favor of 30th, and in reply 
will say that I am in full accord with 
your views in reference to amending the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation Act, and 
1 am of the opinion that this will be done 
during the next session of Congress. 

Sincerely, 
Ratpu F, Lozier, 


2nd District, Missouri. 





Mr. J. B. MiLLen, Secretary, 
Greensburg Lumber & Mill Co., 
Greensburg, Pa. 

My dear Mr. Millen: 

[ thank you for your very interesting 
letter of the 24th inst. which I assure you 
has had my most careful consideration. | 
believe the plan you suggest is feasible and 
| shall be glad to bring it to the attention 
of the members of the proper House com- 
mittee when Congress reconvenes. 

Very truly yours, 
W. M. BERLIN, 


28th District, Pennsylvania. 


Mr. V. A. SHEPPARD, 
Richmond, Mo. 
Dear “Shep”: 

Your letter of October 30th received. I 
realize what you say is true relative to a 
building program. It is estimated by the 
Department of Labor that in a building 
program from 80 to 90 percent of the 
money expended goes directly to labor. 
Such a program would naturally mean re- 
employment for many of our unemployed. 
When the Home Loan Bill was before the 


House we attempted to amend it so that 
direct loans could be made along the lines 
you suggested. This we were unable to 
do. However, | feel that there will be 
some amendment added to the laws at the 
next session of Congress. 

I assure you that I am glad to have 
your ideas on the matter and hope you 
will feel free at any time to write me giv- 





HE MAIL has brought to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


during the last two weeks many 
letters commending the sugges- 
tion that the Government make 
direct loans for homes. The ma- 
jority of the writers think that 
the necessary amendment to the 
Home Loan Bank Bill should be 
passed at the forthcoming ses- 
sion of Congress, and that if 
these loans could be readily made 
available we would soon be out 
of the depression. If, as Gen. 
Hugh Johnson recently said, we 
are one-quarter out, this plan 
would bring us the rest of the 
way out. Many subscribers have 
sent copies of letters received 
from their Congressmen. A few 
of them appear on this page. 





ing me any suggestions that you may have 
on legislation pending. 
Very truly yours, 
J. L. MILLIGAN, 
3rd District, Missouri. 
Mr. H. H. WeEsTERMAN, 
Montgomery, Minn. 
Dear Mr. Westerman: 

There is no doubt that our next session 
of Congress will be taken up by correcting 
errors or omissions in all the legislation 
that we passed in the special session. It 
was impossible to pass such far-reaching 
legislation in such haste and have it all 
working as the sponsors expected it to. 

Your suggestion is one of the very many 





good ones that | have received and the 
Home Loan Act as well as the Farm Loan 
Act will have to be corrected to be fair 
to all classes. 
Respectfully yours, 
HEenrY ARENS, 
At Large, Minnesota. 

AcUSHNET SAW MILLs Co., 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Gentlemen : 

I was interested to receive your letter 
making suggestion that Postal Savings 
funds be used for the making of loans on 
homes. Thanks for writing me, and I will 
keep the matter in mind, doing everything 
I can to get all possible funds and credits 
for building purposes, which is apparently 
an industry far worse off than any other. 
However, I am keeping in touch with the 
Home Loan Bank activities of the Govern- 
ment, hoping that relief will come through 
this instrumentality. It is to be regretted 
that our local co-operative and savings 
banks seem so unwilling to avail them- 
selves of this Federal agency. Wish I 
could talk with you about this situation. 

The Administration announces that after 
the guarantee of bank deposits gets fully 
in operation, there will be a violent shrink- 
age of Postal Savings deposits. 

Very truly yours, 
Cuarces L. Grrrorp, 
15th District, Massachusetts. 


FicKLING LUMBER Co., 
237 East Anaheim St., 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Dear Mr. Fickling: 

I acknowledge with thanks your letter 
of Oct. 17. I have already taken up such 
a plan as you outline with the President 
and Vice-President and Chairman of the 
Committee in both the House and Senate. 
I think your idea is splendid and will have 
to be followed in order to come out of the 
chaos. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN H. BurKE, 
isth District, California. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Gentlemen : 

I note what you have to say in your 
issue of October 28, relative to direct Fed- 
eral loans for new homes. During the last 
session of Congress, under date of April 
22, | wrote to our Congressman, repre- 
senting the First Congressional District of 
Tennessee. He is in hearty sympathy with 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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Recognition of Russia Holds Some 
Disturbing Possibilities 


ROM a correspondent in the Pacific 
- Northwest comes some interesting 

comment on the possibility of offi- 
cial recognition of Russia by the United 
States and the disastrous results to indus- 
tries in that section that may follow. He 
says: 

“There is widespread belief that the 
United States is soon to give recognition 
to Russia, and that recognition will be 
immediately followed by increased trade 
between the two countries. Further, that 
in order to facilitate the increased trade 
the United States will extend credits to 
Russia. In other words the United States 
will loan money to Russia for the purpose 
of buying our goods. It is stated that 
Russia wishes to purchase from us ma- 
chinery, automobiles and other manufac- 
tured products and in exchange will ship 
to us such raw materials as lumber, pulp, 
canned salmon, ete. To the citizen 
laboring 


lum- 
man or 
of the Northwest that program 


berman, merchant, 
farmer 
does not sound good. Such imports would 
be a blow to the principal industries of 
the Pacific Coast. The pertinent ques- 
tion is asked, ‘Why should we loan money 
We 
did considerable of that kind of loaning 
to other nations that had a better reputa- 
tion than Russia has. We are unable to 
collect from them and have made enemies 
of the borrowing nations. Further than 
that Russia has little to offer us in the 
way of goods that we want. There is 
another point that should be plain to all, 
namely, that Russia was among the first 
nations to repudiate debts to the United 
States and to the people of the United 
States. On what grounds can Russia ask 
for credit from the United States 7” 

It is not alone in the Pacific Northwest 
that this question is giving serious con- 


to Russia to purchase our goods?’ 


cern to lumbermen, who see in it a men- 
ace to their business and an additional 
hurdle placed in the way toward a return 
to better conditions for the lumber indus- 
try. 

\n isolated and rather inconsequential 
incident in itself but which probably in- 
dicates the attitude of many lumber users 
is shown in a letter received a few days 
ago by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from 
a farmer living in a small community in 
Maryland, who asked that he be given 
names of Russian concerns to whom he 
could write for prices on Russian lum- 
ber. He said that he would require a 
large amount of lumber in building to- 


bacco barns and other buildings on his 
farm and he thought he could save money 
by having Russian lumber shipped to 
Baltimore, from whence he could trans- 
port it by truck to his farm. There is 
practically an unlimited supply of lumber 
available to this man at a reasonable 
price, but he no doubt, like many others, 
is imbued with the thought that if he can 
get lumber from Russia he can reduce 
the cost of his buildings. 

The lumber industry in the United 
States needs protection from the inroads 
of Russian lumber, money for the hand- 
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ling of which has been loaned by the 
United States, and at the same time the 
lumber industry needs to do some more 
intensive and effective promotion and 
merchandising and in this way build up 
a more effective barrier against competi- 
tion of this kind. 





THAT THERE Is real need for a stabil- 


ization of lumber prices such as may | 


be provided through the cost protec- 
tion feature of the Lumber Industry 
Code, has been strikingly shown in 
connection with recent purchases by 
the Government of lumber for the con- 
servation camps. For example, 
one group of camps approximately 
one hundred bids opened on one day 
developed a spread of no less than 
twelve dollars a thousand feet. 


Promotion and Salesmanship Needed 
Now as Never Before 


AV ING increased its wages to 
IH labor, reduced its working hours, 

curtailed its production and estab- 
lished cost protection prices that in many 
cases will not cover the actual cost of pro- 
duction and distribution, the lumber in- 
dustry is set and ready to do business. 
The question that now is uppermost in 
the minds of sales managers is, “Where 
is the business coming from?” There has 
heen a considerable spurt in buying dur- 
ing the last ten days, in an effort to place 
orders at prices less than the minimum 
cost protection figures, but even this has 
not amounted to any substantial volume 
of business. 

The obstacle that stands in the way of 
increased consumption of lumber is that 
of financing or credit. It is conceded on 
every hand that there is a real need for 
housing all over the country, and many 
plans are being proposed through which 
to meet this need. Eventually these needed 
credit and financing facilities will be pro- 
vided. [Eventually wood-using industries 
of every kind will be in position to make 
purchases and restore the lumber move- 
ment to its normal flow. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not 
believe that the NRA code, cost protec- 
tion prices etc., are going to prove a cure- 
all for the ills of the industry. There is 
need as never before for intelligent pro- 
motion and real salesmanship in the lum- 
ber industry. The industry has a burden 
laid on its shoulders that may become an 
intolerable one unless it is able, through 
its own efforts, to create a greater de- 
mand for its products. Bulwarked by a 
minimum price list and by Government 


co-operation, the industry — practically 
starts at scratch. Through both indi- 


vidual and co-operative effort it has been 
able in the past to overcome obstacles 
that at the time seemed insurmountable. 
That it will be able again to do this the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not doubt 
for an instant. It has the leadership and, 
above all, it has the individual ability and 
initiative, and it has the courage. With 
these factors present and actively func- 
tioning, there can be no doubt as to the 
ultimate outcome. 

There are going to be many rough 
places to smooth out and in all probability 
there are going to be fatalities of one 
kind and another, but as a whole the lum- 
ber industry is set for a real comeback. 

So strong is the belief among the men 
who comprise the Lumber Code Author- 
ity that there will be an increasingly ac- 
tive demand for lumber beginning early 
in the coming year, the Authority has 
approved for the fourth quarter of this 
year a production allotment considerably 
in excess of the estimates made by the 
Timber Conservation Board, the thought 
being that this increased production al- 
lotment would assure an ample and 
quickly available supply of lumber for 
buyers of all kinds when the big demand 
opens up. 

Let's not fool ourselves, however, with 
the thought or the hope that this demand 
will come of its own accord. There are 
plenty of other seekers for the customer’s 
dollar. In the practically assured big 
building program, lumber really has the 
inside track, but it will have to drive hard 
if it wins the race. 


for | 
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Lumber Code Authority Approves Whole- 
sale Discounts and Commissions 


sala 





Lo SBT 


le ee el 


WasHINGTON, D. C. Nov. 6—Having re- 
ceived the approval of the Lumber Code 
Authority, Schedule B of the Lumber Code 
Rules of Fair Trade Practice became effective 
Nov. 1. At the same time schedules of dis- 
counts to wholesalers and commission men, 
terms of sale and pool-car charges filed by the 
Divisions were approved and became effective 
Nov. 1. The schedules approved include the 
following : 

Cypress, northern hemlock, northern pine, 
redwood, northeastern softwoods, southern 
pine, West Coast (for rail only) and western 
pine: Discounts to wholesalers, up to 8 per- 
eent on f.o.b. mill price but not less than $1 
per thousand feet. Commissions to commis- 
sion salesmen up to 5 percent of f.o.b. mill 
price but not less than 75 cents a thousand 
feet. 

Oak flooring and maple flooring: Whole- 
salers, up to & percent.of the f.o.b. mill price 
but not less than $2 per thousand feet. Com- 
mission men, up to 4 percent of f.o.b. mill 
price but not less than $1.25 per thousand 
feet. Oak flooring export sales to Great 
Britain and continental Europe, maximum 
commission 5 percent of the c.i.f. value; max- 
imum cash discount 2% percent of c.i.f. value. 


Hardwoods (including all Subdivisions): 
Wholesalers (except walnut and mahogany) 
up to 8 percent of f.o.b. mill price but not 
less than $1 per thousand feet. On imported 
woods these allowances shall be on c.i-f. 
value, U. S. ports. Commission men (except 
walnut and mahogany) up to 5 percent of 
f.o.b. mill price but not less than 75 cents 
per thousand feet. Om imported woods these 
commissions shall be on the c.i.f. value, U. S. 
ports. Wholesalers and commission men 
(walnut and mahogany) up to 5 percent of 
f.o.b. mill price, but not more than $7 per 
thousand feet. No allowance to wholesale 
yards on walnut. 


West Coast Water Shipments: California 
wholesalers’ discounts per M. ft.: 
8 ST er ee $1.50 
ok ee ee ee ee 1.00 


iP EE caine es Wik nine oe oe nie.e Soo 0 aioe ohio ee 75 


~to 
Grades of common above No. 1 Common. 1.25 
Common (including 25 percent No. 2) 


No. 1 common, No. 1 and No. 2 Box... 1.00 
Factory Select, No. 1, 2 and 3 Shop...... 1.00 
No. 2 Common and Mining.........6+0<« 45 


KE and lower grades, No. 3 Common and 
Re EE canker a oe Rare ee ere .50 
California commission men not to exceed 

50 percent of maximum wholesale discounts. 


Atlantic Coast: Wholesalers up to 10 per- 
cent of f.a.s. value on c.i.f. sales but not to 
exceed $3 per thousand feet, or when 10 per- 
cent fails to yield $1.25 a thousand feet the 
maximum shall be $1.25 per thousand feet. 
For f.a.s. sales an additional e¢ompensation 
for freighting services may be paid to east- 
ern wholesalers operating western Offices, of 
25 cents per thousand feet on D Uppers and 
Commons and 50 cents per thousand on 
C&Better items, and to western wholesalers 
50 cents per thousand on all items. 


Atlantic Coast commission men, up to 4 
percent of f.a.s. value with a maximum of 
$1 and a minimum of 50 cents per thousand 
feet. 

7 Southern rotary cut: 
‘ percent 
voiced, 

Douglas fir plywood: For jobbers and 
Class I industrials, one and one-half points 
longer than seller’s base discount. To whole- 
salers, lumber brokers and commission men 
on straight carloads purchased for resale for 
own account and on straight carloads as 
manufacturer's agent for direct shipment and 
billing for factory’s account, and to exclusive 
sales representatives, not to exceed 5 percent 
after deducting freight. To sawmills or fac- 
tory operators, not to exceed 5 percent and 
+ percent after deducting freight. 

Douglas fir doors: To jobbers, two points 
longer than seller’s base discount on house 
doors and 50 cents per opening on garage 


Wholesalers, up to 
from the f.o.b. mill price as in- 


doors. To wholesalers, lumber brokers and 
commission men: (a) On carloads for resale 
for own account, not to exceed 5 percent 
after deducting freight; (b) on pool cars 
containing two or more lots for resale for 
own account, not to exceed 5 percent; (c) on 
less than carload lots not to exceed 5 percent 
and 3 percent after deducting freight; (d) on 
sales of straight carloads as manufacturer’s 
agent for direct shipment and billing for fac- 
tory’s account, not to exceed 5 percent after 
deducting freight; (e) on sales of pool cars 
containing two or more lots for direct ship- 
ment and billing for factory’s account, not 
to exceed 5 percent after deducting freight; 
(f) exclusive sales representatives, working 
on a commission basis, selling fir doors for 
one manufacturer only, not to exceed 5 per- 
cent after deducting freight. To sawmills or 
factory operators, not to exceed 5 percent and 
3 percent after deducting freight. 


Woodwork Division 

Manufacturers (except of screens) shall 
allow to wholesale distributors (jobbers) a 
service discount of not to exceed 8 percent 
before deducting freight on all carload sales 
of woodwork madetothem and consigned to 
their own warehouse or warehouses; not to 
exceed 5 percent before deducting freight if 
shipped to any other destination than their 
own warehouse or warehouses. 

Manufacturers (except of screens) shall 
allow wholesalers a service discount of not 
to exceed 5 percent before deducting freight 
on all carload sales of woodwork made to 
them. To commission men not to exceed 3 
percent on all sales of woodwork made by 
them after all service discounts, if any, on 
such sales have been deducted. 

Members of Wholesale Distributors Sub- 
division (except of screens) shall allow to 
commission men not to exceed 5 percent on 
all sales of woodwork made by them. 

Screen manufacturers, members of the 
Stock Woodwork Subdivision, shall allow to 
wholesale distributors (jobbers) of screens a 
service discount of not more than 25 percent 
before deducting freight, on all shipments to 
their stock. 

Manufacturers of special or made-to-order 
woodwork shall allow to retailers a service 
discount of not more than 15 percent on sales 
of special or made-to-order woodwork (as 
defined) when the following services are per- 
formed by the retailer—making the sale, esti- 
mating, taking measurements at the build- 
ing, servicing, assuming the credit risks, and 
delivery; not to exceed 10 percent when a 
retailer only makes the sale, assumes the 
eredit risks and delivers. 

Red Cedar Shingle Division 

Wholesalers’ discount per square: 

24” 18” 16” 


a a! eee $0.30 $0.22 $0.20 

No. 2 Grade..... ee 18 16 

a, ae GE coe ae ode 25 18 .16 
Commission men: 

24” 18” 16” 
ee Nees $0.15 $0.11 $0.10 
No. 3 Grage....... 00” <n 08 08 
eae 12 .88 .O8 


Stained Shingle Subdivision 

Wholesalers’ discounts per square up to 50 
cents on sales made from manufacturer’s 
stock; up to 50 cents off the seller’s price for 
customs stained. When a wholesaler buys 
from a mill which manufactures unstained 
and stained shingles he shall be allowed his 
commission on the unstained shingles as pro- 
vided by the red cedar shingles schedule and 
on stained shingles as provided by these 
schedules. Commission men up to 35 cents 
per square. 


Hardwood Dimension: Wholesalers’ dis- 
count, up to 6 percent of f.o.b. mill value 
after deducting freight. Commission men, up 
to 5 percent of f.0.b. mill value after deduct- 
ing freight 

TERMS OF SALE 

Cypress and southern pine: To wholesalers, 
90 percent of net amount after deducting 
freight and wholesale discounts upon receipt 
of bill of lading; balance less 2 percent. of 
the total net after deducting actual freight, 


within 30 days from date of invoice. 


Other 
terms as per Schedule B. 


Hardwood, except walnut and mahogany: 
To wholesalers, 80 percent of net amount 
after deducting estimated freight, within 15 
days from date of invoice. Balance less 2 
percent of total net after deducting freight, 
within 30 days from date of invoice. 


To industrials and buyers not otherwise 
elassified: 60 days net from date of invoice, 
or a cash discount of 2 percent of the net 
amount after deducting freight if paid within 
1@ days after arrival of car, except that in- 
dustrials whose regularly established dis- 
bursing office is located at such distance from 
its lumber consuming plants that it is im- 
practical for such industrials to meet these 
terms, shall be allowed 2 percent of net 
amount after deducting freight, if paid within 
15 days after arrival of car. In lieu of pre- 
ceding terms the seller may accept a 90-day 
trade acceptance dated as of date of invoice, 
if mailed to the seller within 10 days after 
arrival of car. 


Northern hemlock, northern pine, redwood, 
northeastern softwoods, southern rotary cut, 
and hardwood dimension: No change from 
Schedule B. 


West Coast lumber and logging, red cedar 
shingles and stained shingles: Rail direct to 
trade: Cash less 2 percent of invoice amount 
after deducting actual freight paid (as shown 
by original freight bill) if mailed within 5 
days after arrival of car; or full amount of 
invoice less actual freight paid within 60 
days from invoice date. Receipted freight 
bill to accompany settlement. 

Rail wholesale: 90 percent cash 15 days 
after date of invoice or at shipper’s option 
100 percent cash based upon actual weights, 
less 2 percent within 15 days from date of 
invoice and bill of lading; or, at shipper’s 
option, sight draft with bill of lading at- 
tached for full amount after deducting 
freight less 2 percent. When actual weights 
are not available, the advance payment is to 
be determined on _ association estimated 
weights, with final settlement on actual 
weights subject to 2 percent discount if 
mailed within 15 days after arrival of car. 

Domestic cargo retail: 100 percent cash 
for net amount of invoice less 2 percent of 
f.a.s. value if mailed within 10 days after 
arrival of vessel at specified berth of dis- 
charge, except where shipment is forwarded 
by rail, then terms to be 2 percent 5 days 
after arrival at destination or net 30 days 
after arrival or, at shipper’s option, sight 
draft with documents attached ffor full 
amount less 2 percent after deducting freight 
and/or other forwarding charges. 

Domestic cargo wholesale: 100 percent cash 
for net amount of invoice less 2 percent of 
f.a.s. value upon receipted documents, or, at 
shipper’s option, sight draft with documents 
attached for full amount less 2 percent after 
deducting commissions, freight, and/or other 
forwarding charges. 

Applying to all sales: Freight and/or 
other forwarding charges are net cash and 
payable upon arrival. 


Western Pine: Rail direct to trade: Cash, 
less 2 percent of invoice amount (after de- 
ducting freight paid as shown on original 
freight bill) if mailed within-five days after 
arrival of car, or full amount of invoice less 
actual freight paid to be mailed within sixty 
days from invoice date. (Receipted freight 
bill to accompany settlement.) 

Rail wholesale: 90 pereent 15 days after 
date of invoice; or at shipper’s option, 100 
percent cash, based upon actual weight, less 
2 percent within fifteen days from date of 
invoice and bill of lading; or at shipper’s 
option, sight draft with bill of lading at- 
tached for full amount, after deducting 
freight, less 2 percent. When actual weights 
are not available, the advance payment is to 
be determined on _ association estimated 
weights, with final settlement _on actual 
weights, subject to 2 percent discount if 


mailed within 15 days after arrival of car. 
(Continued on Page 53) 
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|_umber Code Authority Approves Cost- 


Protection 


WasHincton, D. C., Nov. 6.—The approval 
of minimum cost-protection prices and rules 
of fair trade practice, and the establishment 


of production quotas for November and Decem- 
ber, are the three outstanding achievements of 
the Lumber Code Authority session which be- 
gan here Oct. 16 and ended Nov. 2. 

The cost-protection prices established by the 
Authority's action become effective ten days 
after publication. Although all prices are listed 
on f.o.b. mill bases, a formula prescribing for 
each branch of the industry the method by 
which delivered prices, or prices including 
freight to destination, shall be computed, is in- 
cluded. These adjustments of the freight factor, 
which is a constant, are necessary to preserve 
the competitive relationship existing within the 
industry, so that forest products may continue 
to reach their competitive markets without re- 
striction. 


Prices Set Are Often Below Cost 


The cost-protection prices, however, do not 
“fix” the prices of lumber. They merely at- 
tempt to establish minimum market levels which 
will — a return to the producers sufficient 
to pay Code wages and work Code hours. 
While the Code authorizes prices that would 
protect the full cost of production, it was de- 
cided to forego a measure of this protection 
rather than disturb present market relations. 
In a great many items the prices are predicated 
upon no return at all for stumpage values, in 
other cases only a slight return. Some of the 
figures will not return any stumpage or any 
depreciation. The cost-protection prices will 
average about the same as present wholesale 
prices—in some cases a trifle lower. 

This putting into effect of Article IX is the 
culmination of the work of the Cost Advisory 
Committee, which body, after exhaustive prepa- 
ration in the respective regions, assembled in 
Washington Oct. 2 for the co-ordinating of fig- 
ures, and remained in session continuously until 
its reports were approved by the Authority. 


Codify Industry's Business Ethics 


The all-important rules of fair trade practice 
resulted from recommendations by the various 
Divisions and Subdivisions, which were collated 
and arranged by a committee of experts under 
the chairmanship of Harry T. Kendall, who 
has for a long time been chairman of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association fair 
trade practice committee. Several amendments 
to Schedule B were proposed, and will be sub- 
mitted for the approval of the Recovery admin- 
istration, but the great bulk of the work was 
concerned with additions and exceptions offered 
by the various Divisions under paragraphs (a) 
and (b) of Section 2, Schedule B. The effect 
of this work of amending and amplifying Sched- 
ule B will be to codify the business ethics of 
the industry. This is a development which has 
been sorely needed for years, and which will be 
commended by practically every manufacturer 
under the jurisdiction of the Code. 

In presenting the report of his committee, 
Mr. Kendall declared that the members recog- 
nized the fact that there are certain services 
performed by wholesalers, in addition to ordi- 
nary selling—such, for instance, as financing 
sawmill operations—for which it was felt that 
additional allowances should be provided in 
Schedule B. He recommended that a committee 
be appointed to consider this “matter. Max 
Myers then made a statement to the effect. that 
the schedules of wholesale discounts as submitted 
were unsatisfactory, in that they did not even 
approximate the costs of wholesale lumber dis- 
tribution. 


Prices 


Allotments Exceed Timber Board's Figure 


In approving allotments of production for the 
final quarter of the year, the Authority exceeded 
the United States Timber Conservation Board's 
estimates of consumption for the quarter by 
approximately one-third. “In my opinion,” de- 
clared John D. Tennant, of Longview, Wash., 
chairman of the Lumber Code Authority, “there 
is going to be a greater use of lumber next 
spring than consumption estimates for the final 
quarter of this year indicate. The industry 
must be prepared to supply any demands made 
upon it. For that reason, I heartily recommend 
authorized production of over 4,800,000,000 feet 
of lumber for the final quarter.” 

“It behooves this industry,” said C. Arthur 
Bruce, executive officer of the Authority, “to 
take into account its responsibility to an army 
of employees and those dependent upon them. 
We must make assurance doubly sure that these 
employees are provided with work during the 
coming winter.’ 

The following table shows the manner in 
which the authorized production was allocated : 


Softwoods 
Logging & Lumber 
DINO, aicix isi hee Vile ab ae ee 
Southern Pine Division, includ- 
ing North Carolina Pine...... 


West Coast 
1, 406,000,000 


1,406,000,000 


Western Pine Division........ ‘ 703,000,000 
Northern Pine Division......... 19,000,000 
Red Cypress Division........ 30,400,000 
Redwood & “Whitewoods”..... 65,000,000 


Northern Hemlock Division..... 72,200,000 
Northeast Softwoods & Appala- 


chian Softwoods 


Hardwoods 


Appalachian & Southern....... 
Northern Hardwoods 


106,400,000 


748,588,500 
147,609,000 


Northeast Hardwood .......... 73,804,500 
North Central Hardwood....... 52,717,500 
ica te wk aww eka eae oa 10,543,500 
PCT OCCT TEC UT ECL 1 21,087,000 
ON PCC CCE CT TS Se te f 


Reserved (for alder and miscel- 


laneous species) ............-- 


10,650,000 


It was understood that the Northeastern Soft 
wood Division and the Southern and Appala- 
chian Subdivision would agree on a division 
of the 106,400,000 of the allotment for Appala- 
chian softwoods and Northeastern softwoods 
combined. 

In considering the application of Article VIII, 
the Authority granted permission to the follow- 
ing Divisions and Subdivisions to apply the 
Interim Article during November and Decem- 
ber: West Coast Logging and Lumber Division, 
Cypress Division, Northeastern Softwood Divi- 
sion, Northern Pine Division, Southern and 
Appalachian Hardwood Subdivision. 


Western Pine Production Quotas 


The Western Pine Division was also autho- 
rized to allot production quotas to persons 
subject to its jurisdiction under Article VIII 
in accordance with paragraphs 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 
of Section (c), according to the following 
formula: hourly capacity, 40 percent; past per- 
formance, 40 percent; number of employees, 
5 percent; taxes paid, 5 percent; timber owned, 
10 percent. 

The Northern Hardwood Subdivision was 
authorized to use item 2, Section (c) of Article 
VIII as the basis for allotment of its quota 
of production. 


The Northern Hemlock Division, Northeast- 
ern Softwood Division, Northern Hardwood 
Subdivision and the Northeastern Hardwood 


Subdivision were authorized to allocate to eligi- 


ble persons conducting seasonal operations pro-- 


duction allotments for periods longer than three 
months. This allocation, however, is subject 





AND FAIR TRADE PRACTICE 
RULES; ALLOCATES PRODUCTION 


to the discretion of the respective administra- 
tive agencies, and to the approval of the Au- 
thority. 
Alloting Production of Hardwoods 
After discussing the proposed plan of the 
Hardwood Division to allot production quotas 
on a pro rata basis in accordance with Census 


Bureau reports of hardwood lumber produc- 
tion for 1927, 1928 and 1929, the Authority 
concluded that the Hardwood Coordinating 


Committee could proceed along these lines with- 
out the necessity of a Code amendment. It 
was also the sense of the Authority that in 
the case of Philippine or imported hardwoods, 
the Subdivision having jurisdiction should sub- 
mit import quota requisitions for the approval 
of the Hardwood Coordinating Committee. 

In response to the Maple Flooring Manu‘ac- 
turers’ Association’s request for a November 
and December quota, the Authority fixed its 
production for two months at 800,000,000 feet. 
The Division was authorized to allot persons 
under its jurisdiction on the basis of 80 percent 
for past average yearly production, and 20 per 
cent for average number of employees. 

The face veneer subdivision of the Veneer 
and Plywood Division was allotted 90,000,000 
feet of production for the months of Novem- 
ber and December, and was authorized to allot 
this quota to eligible mills in the Subdivision 
on the basis prescribed by paragraph 2, Sec- 
tion (c), Article VIII, using shipments of 
1927, 1928 and 1929 as a basis. For mills not 
in operation during this period, the Subdivision 
was authorized to apply a method of conform- 
ing to paragraph 3, Section (d), Article VIII. 

The Plywood Package Subdivision was 
granted a production quota of 90,000,000 feet, 
surface measure, for the period covered by 
November, December and January, and was 
authorized to allot this quota to eligible per 
sons under the formula prescribed by Article 
VIII (c) (2), although where it is impossible 
to determine allocation under this paragraph 
Article VIII (d) (3) will be used. 


Boxes, Mahogany Imports, and Pulp 


The Eastern Shook and Wooden Box Group 
of the Wooden Box Subdivision was granted 
a production quota of 60,000,000 feet board 
measure for the period covered by the three 
months ending Jan. 31, 1934, and was authorized 
to allot this quota to eligible persons under 
the formula prescribed by Article VIII (c) (2). 

The Authority ruled that any transfer of pro- 
duction allotments between operations under 
Section (g) of Article VIII could be made 
only with ‘the approval of the appropriate Di- 
vision agency, ater presentation of acceptable 
evidence of ability to operate the mill from 
which it was proposed to transfer the allot- 
ment. 

Wilson Compton reported on the work of a 
special committee which considered supplement- 
ary Code provisions for the Mahogany Suhdi- 
vision. After discussion of this report, which 
was approved by the Hardwood Coordinating 
Committee, the Authority directed the execu- 
tive officer to file with the Recovery adminis- 
tration a Code amendment which would provide 
that quotas of imports of production for the 
Mahogany Subdivision, upon approval cf the 
administrative agency and the Authority, could 
be made for periods greater than three months 
and be based on shipments, provided that no 
person be precluded from import or production 
sufficient to maintain at the end of any allot- 
ment period an inventory of logs and lumber 
equal in footage to the volu © of his shipments 
during the preceding calendar. year. 


The Authority résolved that, in its opinion, 
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the production of pulpwood should be promptly 
included under Code provisions comparable to 
those to which the production of logs is subject 
under the Code, and that as far as it is practic- 
able the administration of such provisions should 
he by the agencies established under the Lum- 
ber Code. The resolution further stated that 
additional necessary means of administration 
should be provided, either under the Lumber 
Code Authority, or otherwise. 


Authority Finances and Attendance 


Considerable discussion followed the presen- 
tation by the secretary of a statement of the 
Authority's finances, including the payments of 
Code fees by the several divisions. The execu- 
tive officer was then directed to investigate 
the payment of Code fees of the different Divi 
sions and Subdivisions, and to determine an 
equitable basis for these assessments. The 
\uthority fixed the minimum payment of Code 
fees for each Division and Subdivision at $100 
monthly. 

The executive officer was directed to report to 
the several divisions the names of members of 
the Authority who frequently absented them- 
selves from its meetings, and to advise the 
Divisions that unless these members remained 
in constant attendance, they would be replaced 
by others who will conform to the attendance 
rules. 

Rulings on Individual Cases 


A petition was presented by the Northeastern 
Lumbermen’s Association asking that the Con- 
trol Committee’s action of Oct. 14 eliminat- 
ing the Dupont sawmill and box factory from 
provisions of Articles VIII and IX be rescinded 
and, after full discussion, the Authority voted 
unanimously to reverse this ruling of the Con- 
trol Committee. 

Similar action was taken with respect to the 
status of the Fruit Growers Supply Co.; the 
\uthority adding that persons producing wooden 
packages must pay Code fees whether the pack- 
ages are consumed by themselves or not. In 
response to a communication from the Wooden 
Package Division, the Authority resolved that 
all persons producing wooden packages are sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Wooden Pack- 
age Division, and are required under the Code 
to pay fees to said Division or the appropriate 
subdivision or group agency thereof having 
jurisdiction. 

Proposed supplementary Code provisions for 
the Southern and Appalachian Hardwood Sub- 
division were withdrawn. 

Code Amendments Being Prepared 

The executive officer was instructed to pre- 
pare and file, for Administration approval. 
Code amendments covering the following: 

Revised definitions for the products in- 
‘(luded under the Woodwork Division. 

The inclusion of the County of El Paso, 
Texas, within the jurisdiction of the Western 
Pine Association. 

Extension of the jurisdiction of the Oak 
Flooring Division to include Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania. 

Changes in Philippine Mahogany Subdivi- 
sion supplemental Code after redrafting, to 
conform to Article VIII of master Code. 

Limiting the amount of compensation to 
commission man and discount to wholesaler, 
combined, in any case of sale by commission 
man to wholesaler, to an amount not exceed- 
ing established discount to wholesalers. 
Extending Code jurisdiction to hewn-tie 
industry, and prescribing that Code _ provi- 
sions applicable to hewn-tie producers’ be 
administered by Division agencies already 
established. 

Tightening up paragraph (j) of Section 5, 
Schedule B, by submitting the following par- 


agraph: “Neither manufacturers nor whole- 
Salers shall place unsold stock in transit via 
rail or water, or place stock on consign- 
ment.” 

C. C. Sheppard, chairman of a committee 


appointed to confer with the Retail Lumber 
Code Authority on the matter of distribution, 
submitted the committee’s recommendations, in- 
dicating that they had been approved by the 
retail administrative agency. Upon the basis 
of this report the Authority directed the execu- 
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tive officer to file for the Administration's ap- 
proval an amendment to the Rules of Fair 
Trade Practice to be effective sixty days after 
approval, as follows: 

Section 2—Distribution Methods 

(4a) To assure economical and orderly dis- 
tribution of lumber and timber products, and 
to make them readily available to the con- 
sumer, to equitably protect and foster small 
retail distributors, in accordance with the 
general practices observed in the distribu- 
tion of said products, manufacturers and 
wholesalers will confine their sales to bona 
fide retail distributors, and to the following 
classes of consumers which may be sold di- 
rectly by manufacturers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers alike: 

(1) To and for the Departments of the 
United States Government and for intrastate 
movement to and for departments of State 
Governments. 

(2) For’ shipyards, 
dams and bridges. 

(3) To and for railroads. 


mines, large docks, 


(4) To large users of industrial lumber 
who buy regularly in carload lots; except 
purchases for construction purposes. 

(b) The Authority, through its established 
Division and Subdivision Agencies, shall pro- 
vide for a prompt relaxation, after summary 
hearing of parties interested, of any rule or 
restriction imposed in this section, as applied 
to individual purchases or transactions, if 
and to the extent necessary to prevent mo- 
nopoly, or the oppression of, or discrimina- 
tion against, or unusual and undue hardship 
to any purchaser or prospective purchaser of 
lumber or timber products. 

(c) Nothing in this Section shall apply to 
logs, poles or piling. 


Wholesalers—Poles and Piling 


Mr. Compton proposed an amendment to the 
Code which would include wholesalers and 
commission men under its jurisdiction. It was 
stated that this action was desirable in order 
to permit the control of redistribution of im- 
ported lumber, and the products of farm wood 
lots. It was also urged that this action was 
necessary in order to impose the direct obliga- 
tions of the Recovery Act on these groups, 
and establish administrative responsibility for 
compliance by wholesale distributors and com- 
mission men. The Authority desired, however, 
that this question should be left to its Decem- 
ber meeting. 
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tral Hardwood Subdivision, in the Pacific Ve- 
neer Package Division and in the Black Hills 
section—and the petition of the Northeastern 
Lumbermen’s Association asking that the Code 
be amended to add the word “teamsters” to 
paragraph (a) Section 2 of Article VI. 


Ask Protection Against Russian Shipments 


The Authority resolved to endorse a letter 
sent to the President by Hon. Monrad C. Wall- 
gren, congressman from the State of Wash- 
ington, with reference to protecting the lum- 
ber industry of the country against imports of 
Russian lumber. The resolution requested that 
the President, in connection with the pending 
negotiations with Russia, give full considera 
tion to the depressed conditions of the lumber 
industry, and to provide the maximum protec- 
tion possible against Russian forest products 
in our home markets. 

The appeal of the Babcock Coal & Coke 
Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., which sought permission 
to produce more lumber than provided in its 
production allotment, was denied by the Au- 
thority. This concern, which owns mills at 
Hamlet, W. Va., and Maryville, Tenn., sought 
relief from an order of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Institute, which denied permission to 
operate two shifts at the Hamlet mill. The 
appeal was based upon the fact that the mill 
is built on leased ground. Although sustain- 
ing the decision of the administrative agency, 
the Authority permitted the Babcock people to 
arrange for transfer to the Hanplet mill of any 
allotment for the Maryville plant. 





Approves Minimum Prices for 
Imported Woods 


WasHincton, D. C., Nov. 6.—To protect 
domestic manufacturers against any unfair 


competition of imported woods, the Lumber 
Code Authority has ruled that minimum prices 
for any foreign woods shall be equal at any 
delivery point to minimum  cost-protection 
prices of the same or similar items of domestic 
species. ; 

Under this ruling, the Authority declared 
that European (including Russian) spruce, 
pine or fir, eastern Canadian spruce and balsam 
fir must be sold at prices not lower than min- 
imum cost-protection prices for equivalent items 


After hearing the report of a special commit- in northeastern spruce. Other comparisons 
tee appointed to consider the matter of a new follow: 
Division to include poles and Imported Domestic 


piling, the Authority directed 
that each of the Divisions in 
which these products are 
substantial importance, establish 
standing committees to admin- 
ister the provisions of the Code 
in respect of these products. 
The Authority also directed 
that the executive officer mean- 
while confer with representa- 
tives of these divisions, and of 
the Cedar Pole Association 
and the Southern Pole Treating 
Organization, with a view to 
organizing a Pole, Piling and 
Post Division. 

The Authority voted to es- 
tablish a Subdivision for intercoastal shippers 
of West Coast lumber 


Corrections and Additions to Price Lists 

Realizing that errors and omissions might 
inadvertently occur in the approved schedules of 
cost-protection prices, the Authority authorized 
the executive officer to approve such corrections 
and additions as may be necessary, in cases 
where he is satisfied that the correction will 
make no substantial change in any list as a 
whole, and that it is consistent with the intent 
of the Authority. The secretary was directed 
to include on the cover page of each minimum 
price list the statement that it was subject to 
change at any time by the Lumber Code 
Authority. 

Several matters were referred to the Control 
Committee for investigation, including the ad- 
justment of minimum wages in the North Cen- 


Norway pine 


Jack pine 


Sitka spruce 


European or 


Canadian 
flooring 


Eastern Canadian hemlock 
Northern white pine 
of Canadian western white 


Canadian aspen 
Canadian western white spruce 
Englemann spruce 


Canadian western larch 
Canadian West Coast hemlock 
Canadian Douglas fir 
Canadian western red cedar 
Western red cedar shingles 
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European or Canadian oak 
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Northern white pine 

Idaho white pine 

Norway pine 
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Jack pine 

Northern spruce (Northern 
Pine Division) 

Engelmann spruce 

Sitka spruce 
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West Coast hemlock 

Douglas fir 
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Western red cedar shingles 

Ponderosa pine 

Appalachian oak 


Canadian beech, N. E. beech, birch or maple 


birch, or maple 
Asiatic oak or maple 
maple, beech or 


Appalachian oak 
birch Maple, beech, or birch 
flooring 


Farm Seekers Bid in Cut Over 
Lands 


KENNETT, Mo., Nov. 6.—At a recent tax sale 
held here, approximately 6,000 acres out of a 
tract cf 33,000 acres owned by the Wisconsin 
Lumber Co. was sold for about $5,000, this be- 
ing approximately the amount of State and 
county taxes and costs against the land. Among 
the buyers was a group of Arkansas negroes 
who were looking for homes. Bidding in large 
tracts, they plan to divide these up into 40- and 
80-acre farms, on which they will build perma- 
nent homes. Other home seekers from Ten 
nessee and Arkansas bid in tracts ranging from 
40 acres to whole sections, for which they paid 


from 75 cents to $1.25 an acre. 


atthe 
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IN THE 
cothe 


orFice of the Chilli- 
Lumber Co., Chillicothe, 
Ohio, there is a sign reading like 
this: “Terms Cash. Special Ar- 
rangements Must Be Made for 
Credit.” 

“T put up that sign some 
months ago. with much forebod- 
ing,” said C. A. Gallaher. “I 
didn’t know what would happen. 
I might lose most of my trade, 
make good customers sore, have 
to back down; almost anything 
might follow. But it has been 
one of the best things in the way 


of merchandising policy that 
I've done. So far as I know, and 
I think I do know, I haven't 


made a single customer mad; 
and I’ve increased cash sales at 
the expense of credit sales by 
about five times. The sign is 
right there for everybody to see. 
and it induces a great many peo- 
ple, who had rather expected to 
ask for credit, to pay cash with- 
out a suggestion that they had 
had anything else in mind. 


WHEN "SPECIAL" MEANS 
SPECIAL 


“You'll notice that part about 
special arrangements for credit. 


As a matter of fact, we don’t 
know in advance what those 
special arrangements are. They 
are not reduced to set terms. 
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THE LOGAN ELM, at Circleville, 
Ohio. It was a big tree a century 
and a half ago, when Chief Logan 
made his eloquent speech under its 


shade 





So when a person comes in and 
asks to make arrangements 
about getting goods on time, we 
ask him just what he wants to 
do and how he expects to pay. 
He explains his plan; and if it 
doesn’t sound promising, or if we 
know he’s a shaky risk, or if in 
fact we don’t know: much about 
him one way or the other, we 
simply that his proposal 
doesn’t measure up to our poli- 
cies. We're hoping when condi- 
tion improve, as they’re pretty 
sure to do before long, that un- 
der the new public control meas- 
ures we can arrange fairly uni- 
form credit terms in this region 
which will continue the policy 
of more cash sales. Much credit 
in the past has been just habit; 
and people have asked for it on 
small jobs when they could have 
got along without it.” 

This yard operates a planing 
mill, and it handles Curtis cabi- 
nets; a line that has proved a 
pretty good seller. The company 
not long ago added a line of 
made by the J. J. 


say 


furnaces, 





G. A. SMITH of P. 
Smith & Sons Lum- 
ber Co., Newark, 
Ohio, advocates 
style in homes, at- 
tractive retail 
offices and better 
merchandising. He 
is the grandson of 
the founder of the 
company. The 
Smith plant in- 
cludes two yards— 
one at the office, 
and one further 
out, where the bulk 
of the stock is car- 
ried 
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REALM of the 
RETAILER 


Mueller Furnace Co., of Milwau- 
kee. The local company does the 
installation. This line is too new 
to have shown its value, but Mr. 
Gallaher reported a good many 
inquiries, ahd said he believed 
that it would be a good adjunct 
to the business. 

The Hertenstein Lumber Co., 
of Chillicothe, has added paints 
and building hardware this year. 
C. A. Hertenstein said he liked 
handling these lines. The com- 
pany sold some 160 kegs of nails, 
mostly in small lots, in about 
four months; and the people 
around the olfice like to sell 
nails. Paints, of course, have 
been moving well; and in fact 
Ohio seems to have gone in for 
painting in a big way. This 
yard handles Sherwin-Williams 
paints. 

“We feel much encouraged 
over general conditions,” Mr. 
Hertenstein said. “If things con- 
tinue to go as they have prom- 
ised to go during the period 
when the new national control 
was being put into effect, we'll 
be a busy place here.” 


A SIDE-LINE OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Like a good many other deal- 
ers whom the department has 
met of late, Mr. Hertenstein is a 
farmer on the side. He owns a 
big farm near here, and he also 
owns timber and coal lands in 
West Virginia. He considers it 
significant that of late he has 
been getting numerous inquiries 
about buying these lands. These 
would indicate that the general 
public is coming out of its leth- 
argy and is getting ready to ex- 
pand its efforts to make some 
money. 

Genial Tom Gilliland, head of 
the Circleville Lumber Co., Cir- 
cleville, Ohio, tells us that his 
town depends largely upon coun- 
try business, and that his farmer 
friends are willing and anxious 
to make the public agricultural 
program a success, and are co- 
operating to that end as fast 
and as far as they understand 
what is expected of them. 

“One of the twelve apostles 
was a chiseler,” Mr. Gilliland 
said, “and that seems to be 
about the proportion among peo- 
ple in general. The Recovery 
plan has to depend for its prac- 
tical success on the goodwill and 
co-operation of the eleven, and 
it has a lot of trouble with num- 
ber twelve, who is out to get 


his, no matter what it costs in 
obstruction and disorganization. 
You understand I’m talking 
about chiselers; not about the 
men who are quite as public 
spirited as the rest, but who 
doubt if certain things will work 
efficiently. Anybody who has 
ever seen any new plan put into 
practice knows that it’s due for 
a lot of readjustment in the 
light of experience. These doubt- 
ers are pretty useful fellows; 
but the boys who don’t care 
what happens to the rest of the 
crowd, so long as they make a 
pile of money out of it, are not 
so good citizens. 


DIFFERENCES AMONG 
CUSTOMERS 


“T’ve found that it doesn’t do 
to talk about farmers as a Class, 
as though one farmer were just 
like another. I doubt if you'll 
find any group in which there’s 
a wider difference in efficiency. 
Some of them are shrewd and 
far-sighted business men, and 
some hardly know enough about 
farming to qualify as a farm 
hand. So among them of course 
you'll find every opinion in the 
world about the new national 
plans. But one thing is sure— 
we've been asking for something 
new in the way of an agricul 
tural set-up, and now we’ve got 
it, I think most of the boys are 
going to give it a fair and a com- 
plete trial.” 

This yard handles a big stock 
of redwood. It carries paint and 
hardware, but no cement. A 
good many yards over this way 
don’t go in for masons’ supplies. 
Mr. Gilliland has been doing 
much painting of the plant, 
some of it being done by debtors 
who are working out their ac- 
counts, an idea that may have 
been borrowed from the Clark 
County Lumber Co. This con- 
cern, like the Clark County, is 
one. of the associated Kuntz 
yards and uses the characteris- 
tic orange paint on the ware- 
houses. 

Alfred Lee, of the company 
which bears his name, at Circle- 
ville, Ohio, is most willing that 
the new control measures should 
work, but he was unable to see 
just how they could do so. As 
he sees it, no lumberman or as- 
sociation official really under- 
stands the Lumber Code‘ well 
enough to answer the questions 
about it that would occur to a 
retailer while he was trying to 
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Merchandising in Buckeye State 


AMERICAN 


A Sign That Multiplied Cash Sales by 


Five—Yard Men Like to Sell Nails— 
"One of the Apostles Was a Chiseler"’ 


put it into effect. How, then. 
ean an official down in Wash- 
ington who is responsible, not 
for one industry but for all of 
them, really understand these 
industries well enough to frame 
or even to approve intelligently 
this wilderness of regulations? 
They say they’re pretty smart 
down in Washington, and Mr. 
Lee has a clear idea that they 
need to be. It was a long time 
before anyone would undertake 
to answer one of Mr. Lee’s own 
juestions; namely, if a yard 
hires two men to do the work of 
yne, staggers their hours and 
pays them by the hour, would 
he have to keep both and pay 
both the minimum weekly wage? 
You’d be surprised how often 
that question was asked in the 
early days of the NRA, and how 
seemingly impossible it was to 
zet a ruling on it. 

Mr. Lee echoed Mr. Gilliland’s 
statement that agriculture is an 
important industry to Circleville. 
In a great number of these Ohio 
towns there are people who have 
invested their surplus funds in 
farms. Sometimes these farms 
are rented, sometimes worked by 
hired men under the direction 
of the owners. In either event, 
the state of farm markets and 
earning power are highly impor- 
tant to local economy. 


OUR OLD FRIENDS, C & C 


Newark, Ohio, has one of the 
R. B. White Lumber Co.’s yards. 
In October, 1932, all White yards 
here in Ohio went to the policy 
of cash and carry; and C. E. 
Fortney, who manages this yard 
and is also an officer in the cor- 
poration, states that this policy, 
after a year of trial, is quite sat- 
isfactory to the management. 

“IT can’t make any general 
statement about the effect on 
volume,” Mr. Fortney said, “for 
our experience has not been the 
Same in all the yards. This 
yard, for instance, has increased 
its volume by more than 20 per- 
cent. Another in the line not 
many miles from here has been 
Selling less than in 1932. So far 
as I can tell, the difference lies 
in the communities and in the 
different habits of buying. There 
seems no noticeable difference in 
the degree of prosperity. 

“So far, we have sold house 


jobs just as we have sold other 


jobs. The prices are the same, 
and everything is paid for be- 
fore it leaves the yard. I imag- 


ine that the 
times, and an increase in house 
building, 
some 
ecash-paying part of the policy. 
There are not many houses be- 


return of better 


will make 
adjustments 


necessary 
about the 


ing built, and home financing 
has not been so pressing since 
we went to a cash basis. I’ve 
had two peculiar instances 
rather recently. A customer 


came in for some framing lum- 
ber, paid for it and took it away. 


He came back for more, quite a 
lot more; then he sent in for 
sheathing, and so on. It wasn’t 
until he had been doing this for 
a long time that I asked what 
he was building. He said in some 
surprise that he was building a 
house. He had not mentioned 
the fact, had not even asked for 
an estimate, and had been buy- 
ing and paying for his lumber 
as he used it. The building was 
practically done before I knew 
what was going on. I had an- 
other similar experience, though 
I learned earlier in the business 
what it was.” 


THOSE LITTLE DELIVERIES 


While we were talking, an or- 
der came over the ‘phone for 50 
cents worth of material. Mr. 
Fortney, in answer to a ques- 
tion, said it could be delivered, 
but that there would be a charge 
for this service. The customer 
immediately said he’d be down 
and get it, himself. 

“Until we went to cash and 
carry,” Mr. Fortney remarked. 
“we got enough orders of that 
kind in a day, to be delivered 
without cost, to make serious in- 
roads into our profits. Of course 
we had to add a general margin 
to prices to cover delivery and 
to protect net profit. It’s sur- 
prising how many people find it 
quite possible to do their own 
delivering when it saves them a 
charge; and we'd rather give 
them the saving in price and 
have them do it. In that case 
everybody pays the same, and 
the man who orders a big load 
that could be delivered profitably 
doesn’t pay the delivery costs 
for the little buyer.” 





Much PAINTING has been done at 
the plant of the Circleville Lumber 
Co., Circleville, Ohio, by those who 


owed accounts. The warehouse, 
shown here, looks smart with its 
framing in white. REDWOOD is 


carried in quantity 
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Cc. E. Fortney, 
manager of the R. 
B. White Lumber 
Co., Newark, Ohio, 
whose yard front is 
shown here, finds 
that CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING gets 
attention now- 
adays. The yard is 
on a CASH-AND- 
CARRY basis, 
and DELIVERY 
CHARGES are 
made on small or- 
ders, apparently 
without affecting 
sales volume 





Mr. Fortney did much adver- 
tising at the time the change 
was made—circularized some 3.- 
000 families some half dozen 
times and used the newspapers. 
Since his prices, on the new ba- 
sis, are interesting to the public, 
he has found the classified col- 
umns a good place in which to 
advertise. He picks some one 
item and runs a notice in these 
columns half a dozen times. He 
says people read these columns 
now; for one reason, because 
there is an interest in used cars. 
and those machines are adver- 
tised in the classified page. 


A THIRD-GENERATION 
COMPANY 


P. Smith Sons Lumber Co., of 
Newark, Ohio, is an old and long 
established concern, with the 
third generation of the family 
active in the management. G. A. 
Smith, known to his friends as 
“Red,” is a grandson of the 
founder. He is also secretary of 
the district organization and, as 
such, has had to inform himself 
about NRA—something which he 
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It in- 
volves trying to answer ques- 
tions to which there seem to be 
no authoritative answers. This 
company really has two yards, a 
short distance apart; one where 
the office is located, which has a 
working stock of lumber, and 
the other a little farther out 
where the bulk of the stock is 
carried. 

Mr. Smith tells us that the 
company is working toward the 
business of merchandising lum- 
ber; fitting it into the general 
picture of the finished product. 
This new movement is _ still 
largely in the plan stage, for 
there is some natural reluctance 
about adding to capital invest- 
ments until it is certain that 
this equipment has a_ good 
chance to become useful without 
too long a delay, and until it 
hecomes clearer.just what kind 
of merchandising will fit into 
the New Era. 

“There are plenty of yards, in 
cluding this one,’ Mr. Smith 


admits has been a job. 


said, “in which a 12 by 14 office 
has served the purpose of build- 
ing up a big trade. 


That was 
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quite the right thing in those 
days, but I don’t believe that in 
the future any such equipment 
will satisfy the customers. 
They’re not interested much in 
just lumber any more, or at 
least not more than in any other 
raw material. They want to 
know how to get raw materials 
put into satisfactory houses. 


IMPORTANCE OF 
ARCHITECTURE 


“IT don’t think Newark is un- 
like other places of its size, and 
I think it has been little short 
of a tragedy that so many com- 
monplace small houses have 
been built. They’re not efficient, 


AMERICAN 


that don’t please the owners and 
that lack resale value. And 
when a contractor does try to 
build a house with some style, 
he or the owner will often mix 
styles—put an English door in 
a Colonial house, or otherwise 
get them all balled up. The 
owner usually knows, after the 
job is done, whether it looks 
right, but it’s too late to do any- 
thing about it. I’m much inter- 
ested in Curtis Key Houses. I 
tell our customers to follow the 
better plan books or to go toa 
local architect. Nothing insures 
value more than that. So I'm 
much interested in working out 
a sales layout here that will 
help us to sell these better 


LUMBERMAN 


stated that he thinks it is going 
to be all right for the Govern- 
ment to manage lumber prices. 
Of course he bases this opinion 
on the assumption that a plan 
will be worked out on a prac- 
tical and fair basis, with the 
knowledge and the cost experi- 
ence of lumbermen and lumber 
associations fully employed. The 
object is all right and, if the 
machinery employed is practical, 
prices probably can be managed 
to the benefit of the industry 
and of the public. He men- 
tioned in passing that a good 
many lumber dealers, including 
his own company, could have 
come through the period of the 
depression and still have made 
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comes into close contact with his 
helpers and sees them as human 
beings and not merely as items 
on the expense sheet. 

At the Merrill R. Montgomery 
Lumber Co.’s office we met a 
yard man. This concern maip- 
tains quite a large store in a 
retail section on the east side 
of the city. Newark has become 
quite an industrial center; and 
within rather recent times has 
seen industry overshadow agri- 
culture. 





not try to under-sell his competi- 
tor. He has found that if he 
really carries quality merchan- 
dise and gives good service he 





and they don’t satisfy the eye. 
Architecture is a_ pretty old 
business, and architects have 


houses. 


It’s something the cus- 
tomers need, and it’s something 


some money, except that these 
employers couldn’t bring them- 


can get his fair price. Cut prices 
mean cut profits; cut prices 


they’ll realize even more clearly selves to let out the yard men mean cut quality; cut prices 
worked out styles that are right. in the new era that they do they didn’t need. It may not mean cut confidence. In the long 
But time after time houses are need.” have been hard-headed business run, cut prices do not mean more 
built that have no style at all, F. C. Webb, of Webb & Webb, to keep them, but the dealer volume. 





Supplies Materials for 
State Park Group 


When a retail lumber yard located in a town 
of approximately 18,000 population supplies 
300,000 feet of lumber, millwork and 
other building supplies, within a 60-day period, 
on one project, it is certain that there is some- 
thing interesting in the undertaking that should 
encourage lumbermen everywhere. There- 
fore a representative of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, hearing that the Metzger-Black Lum- 
ber Co., at Bloomington, Ind., had supplied the 
above quantity of material within the time men 
tioned, got on the track of the story and found 
that this material had been supplied to the State 
government for use in constructing 20 cottages 
and a main lodge within the Brown County 
State Park, located 21 miles east of that city, 
comprising over 4,000 acres of virgin timber. 

The smallest of the cottages will accommo- 
date four people. Each cottage is equipped with 
a kitchen for light housekeeping. The cottages 
can be rented by tourists or vacationists, for 
a night or for a week, a month, or any length 
of time that may be desired. Travelers from 
all sections of the country come into the park, 
especially in the fall when the leaves are chang- 


besides 


Interior construction and finish of Abe Martin Lodge in Brown County (Ind.) State Park is shown in picture of dining hall at left. 
at the right shows living room in one of the cottages 


ing color. The cottages 
are heated with Heati- 
lators supplied by the 
Metzger-Black Lumber 
Co., which have been 
found to furnish all the 
heat necessary. 

The group is known 
as the Abe Martin cot- 
tages, each cottage bear- 
ing the name of one of 
his well known charac- 
ters. The Abe Martin 
Lodge is a large build- 
ing, constructed of native 
stone, the inside of which 
follows the Colonial 
type of construction, with heavy beamed ceil- 
ing. The lodge contains a large community 
room, with fireplace at either end. The heavy 
beams and supports are of hand-hewn native 
timber. 

A unique method was used to finish the in- 
teriors of the lodge and cottages, the heavy 
timbers and lumber being first burned with a 
blow torch, then gone over with a wire brush 
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One of the twenty cottages in Brown County (Ind.) State Park for 
which the Metzger-Black Lumber Co. furnished materials 


and finally given a coating of aluminum paint, 
resulting in an attractive grayish finish. 





Woop CIGAR BOXES were reinstated in favor 
when complaints were received of the taste of 
cigars, which were not properly aged because 


wrapped in cellophane and packed in cheap 
containers. The flavor depended to large ex- 
tent on the wood packing. 


The picture 
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Retailers Round Table 














"Personals" That ‘Pull'’ 


Combining all of the features of the ordi- 
nary miniature “newspaper” published by lum- 
ber firms throughout the country, Potter Bros., 
Morrison, Illinois, increase the reader interest 
of their “paper” by including in it every week 
anywhere from one to two dozen personals, 
similar to the small items of news _ stressed 
in a weekly paper because the paper knows that 
those are the items in which the people are 
the most interested. 

In one of the “papers,” which is captioned 
“Potter's Periodical,” together with little edi- 
torials and other items stressing the various 
supplies carried by the firm and a joke or two, 
were the following items: 

Rosenow 


’ 


Bros. are covering the house on 


the William Letcher farm with Flintkote 
Hexagonal shingles. 
Neva Baker is having some cement work 


done on her farm, 

Ralph Alldritt is covering one of his build- 
ings with red cedar shingles. 

Cc. A. Renkes is using some Red Brand fence 
on the Brandt farm. 

William Snyder purchased a new steel tank. 

Samuel Jones is using some Red Brand 
woven wire fence. 

School District No. 60 is having some Flint- 


kote Tapered shingles put on the _ school 
house. 

W. E. Grater is doing some cement work at 
his farm. 

Fred Stuart took out some cement this 
week. 

Dave Mathew is using some Red Brand 


barbed wire. 


In another issue were these items 


Charles Folkers is 


using some Flintkote 
Giant asphalt shingles at his farm. 
W. E. Bridges is covering his home with 
Flintkote Giant asphalt shingles. 
Grier Miller took out some Ankorite steel 
posts. 
C. A. Renkes is having some remodeling and 


improving done on the Brandt farm. 


Glenn Mericle is doing 
on the Presbyterian church. 

Henry Medema took out some Flintkote roll 
roofing for use on the Irion farm. 

School District No. 103 is having some new 
doors hung on the school house. 

F. A. Van Osdol is using some Flintkote roll 
roofing on his farm. 

School District No. 105 is having some re- 
pair work done on the school building. 

William W. Johnson is having some red 


some repair work 


cedar shingles laid on one of his buildings. 
Rosenow Bros. are doing the work. 
B. E. Goodenough is using some Flintkote 


slate surface roofing. 

W. J. Crump is doing some repair work at 
his farm. 

The Potters know that the persons who buy 
materials from them will be pleased to see 
themselves mentioned in the paper, and they 
also realize that other readers will be reminded 
to do similar work. 





Yard Continues Operation 
Under New Ownership 


Minot, N. D., Nov. 6—Purchase of the 
Minot yard of the Rogers Lumber Co. is an- 
nounced by J. L. Odette, of this city, who is 
president and manager of a new corporation to 
he called the Minot Lumber Co., which will 
continue the operation of the business. Until 
the recent consolidation of 55 yards of the 
Piper-Howe Lumber Co. and the Rogers Lum- 
ber Co. (except: the Rogers company yards in 
Minot and at Rugby) Mr. Odette was general 
manager of the Rogers Lumber Co. The con- 
solidated company now operates under the name 
of the Midwest Lumber Co. The Rugby yard 
is still retained by the Rogers company. The 
new Minot Lumber Co. was incorporated for 
$100,000, the two other incorporators (in addi- 
tion to Mr. Odette) being his wife, Mrs. 
Blanche M. Odette and Attorney C. A. Wal- 
dron, who is counsel for the firm. 




















A useful variation of the safety 
ladder sometimes used by lumber 
dealers is this one which an 
American Lumberman represen- 
tative saw in the molding storage 
room in the basement of the plan- 
ing mill of the Spears Lumber 
Co., Grand Rapids. It has a pair 
of 8-inch wheels at the bottom of 
one leg, and a handle on each of 
the stiles of the other leg. Thus 
it is easily moved from one place 
to another, but when the step 
side is on the floor the ladder is 
firm and solid. L. B. Spears, 
president of the company, said 
that he believed red cedar to be 
specially suited for building a 
ladder of this sort. 








Pre-Christmas Suggestions 


Early in December of 1932 the San Jose Lum- 
ber Co., San Jose, Calif., ran a pre-Christmas 
advertising campaign, using the slogan “Bring 
Holiday Cheer Into Your Home This Year.” 
Each of the series of ads was headed, “Doll U 
the Home for the Holidays—and for All the 


4t Glendale, Calif., four big Christmas trees 

were set up at principal street intersections, to- 

gether with booths and a big stage from which 

a Christmas program was presented on the eve- 

ning of Dec. 15. All lumber was supplied 

through courtesy of Lounsberry & Harris (Inc.). 
Los Angeles 


Other Days of the Year.” Each showed a cut 
of a room—first in the old style, and then re 
modeled. The lumber firm advertised that its 
interior designer would be glad to call and give 
an estimate on the cost of modernizing a room. 
or the entire house, without charge or obliga 


tion. In the windows of a vacant store down 
town the firm showed built-in fixtures, wal! 
board, veneers, paints and enamels etc. Thx 


window was appropriately decorated with Christ 
mas-tree lights, holly wreaths etc. 





Honesty in Business 
[By C. E. Snyder] 

An advantage is a fine asset—if you have 
a corner on it. 

If the other fellow has it—it’s unfair. 

If you both have it-—the other fellow is steal- 
ing your stuff. 

If you get business by offering specials—it’s 
good business. 

If the other fellow does it—he is price cutting 

The great chain stores are choking the life 
out of many small retailers with bargains, and 
with their well oiled system of substitution to 
the customer of private brand merchandise. 
Yet it is considered smart business to put these 
chain store principles into practice. 

If a manufacturer makes a special price to 
competition, it’s discriminatory, but if you get 
the breaks, he is a square shooter—your buying 
power did it. 

If you can buy merchandise for less than 
wholesale cost, you shout with glee—it was 
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your superior business judgment. Yet when 
someone down the street sells to your customer 
at less than your price—it’s dirty business. 

Price cutting evidently applies to the retail 
field, 

\ national manufacturer says 
are for the retailer? Hang his profits. 
make his customers demand my goods.” Ii the 
retailer substitutes, he may be prosecuted. If 
he refuses to carry the product in stock, he is 
unbusinesslike. 

lf retail outlets were eliminated, the manu 
facturers would have to build up their own ex- 
pensive system of distribution; but that is not 
recessary, for somebody else will sell the re- 
tailer, so he can make a profit and live. 

Honest practice in business all along the line 

manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer and con- 
sumer—are in the long run most profitable. 

The manufacturer who gives no thought to 
the welfare of his distribution system is build- 
ing for himself a wall of prejudices that will 
eventually cut him off from his markets. 

[he advertiser who makes exaggerated claims 
and insincere statements will be found out and 
liscredited, to his loss. 

The honest wholesaler has a big job being 
just that; should he venture into shady prac 
tices, competition has its way. 

The retailer who shouts that the chains are 
rooked will soon be regarded by the public 
vith as much wariness and caution as the others. 

The customer who seeks to cheat the retailer 
uut of his just profit will find himself chopping 
1 hole in the bottom of his own boat. 

Perhaps it would be well to stop long enough 
to investigate the irregularities of one’s own 
yractices 

So far, I have not heard of any one going 
inder who made it a rule to sell honest mer 
handise at honest prices, who gave honest serv- 
ce, and was alive to all the possibilities and 
~pportunities open to him. 


“What do | 
I will 





Illinois Retail Concern 


Changes Hands 


\Lton, ILL., Nov. 6.—After being forty-one 
years in one family, the business, goodwill and 
part of the real estate of the H. L. Winter 
Manufacturing Co. has been sold to a new cor- 
poration, the Alton Lumber Co., the owners of 


which are Bert and Everett G. Brinkman, of 
St. Louis, and George T. Guker, of Wood 
River. The new company will engage in the 


retail lumber business and will operate a plan- 
ng mill 


California Refunds State 
Code Fees 


CauirF., Nov. 4.—The NRA 


umber Code for retail lumber, lumber prod- 





Mir. SHASTA, 


icts and building material dealers having be- 
ome effective on Oct. 13, Edwin M. Daugh- 
rty, chief administrator of the California Re- 
overy Administration, has returned to a large 


umber of retail dealers the fees which they 
iad paid to the State administration when the 
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State-wide lumber code, first submitted under 
the California Industrial Act, became effective. 
The State code for the lumber industry became 
effective Oct. 11, but as it was in operation only 
two days prior to the National code going into 
effect, no license fees will be required from 
the dealers 





Lumber Yard Capitalizes Its 
Unusual Location 


The unusual location of the Rinhart-Vernet 
Co. (Inc.), Miami, Fla., is capitalized by that 
firm in its newspaper advertising, which usually 
carries a picture showing the yard’s location 
almost under the shadow of some of the city’s 
towering skyscrapers, notably the twenty-seven 





Unusual location of a Florida yard 


story courthouse only a stone’s throw away, as 
shown in the photographic illustration appear- 
ing above. 

Not long ago the yard underwent improve- 
ments, effecting a transformation which is re- 
flected in the two cuts appearing below which 
show the company’s building before and aiter 
remodeling. 

“The returns on these improvements are very 
encouraging,” said G. Kautzmann, president, to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; adding, “the per- 
centage of sales other than lumber is fully 50 
percent, our increase in volume since making 
these changes indicating a decided improvement. 
In our South Miami vard we have added 200 
feet of additional shed room, and our merchan- 
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dise now is 90 percent under shed roof or jn 
warehouse.” 

While this concern’s plant is a lumber yard 
in the sense that full stocks of lumber and build- 
ing materials are carried, it is also a completely 
stocked store for retail distribution of paints, 
builders’ hardware, roofing and many _ other 
items outside of the time-honored list of lumber 
yard commodities. 





Western Retailers Fall in Line 


Under Code 


SEATTLE, Wasu., Nov. 4.—Following the ap- 
proval of the Retail Lumber Dealers Code, the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association was 
authorized to act as the Code authority for Di- 
vision 26, comprising five States — Montana, 
Idaho, Nevada, Washington and Oregon. They 
in turn delegated the proper authority to the 
Committee of Fifteen, which was originally 
called the Coordinating and Arbitration Com- 
mittee, but which has been changed to Code 
Authority Division 26. Proper powers were 
also delegated to the executive of five, which 
is the court of last resort in Division 26. 

Subdivision 1 of Division 26 includes western 
Washington and the Yakima Valley, and Co- 
lumbia River territory to Pasco and Kenne- 
wick, and western Oregon. W. C. Miller, Co- 
lumbia Lumber Co., Seattle, is chairman of the 
adiministrative committee for this Subdivision. 
In it the power of enforcement has been dele- 
gated to two organizations that were already 


set up in that territory, Lumber Promotion 
(Inc.) and Northwest Lumber Survey. The 
former is under the direction of W. C. Bell, 


Tacoma, and the latter is managed by Willard 
Brown, Snohomish. Northwest Lumber Sur- 
vey will function in the territory including 
Everett, Wash., and north of there. Lumber 
Promotion (Inc.) will operate in the rest of 
the Subdivision which lies south of Everett. 
Both these organizations were in a position to 
do effective work immediately. 

Retailers in this territory are well pleased 
with the Retail Lumber Code and are setting 
about enthusiastically to put it into effect. 
Speaking of the lumber industry’s part in the 
NRA, W. C. Miller said: 

Manufacturers and retailers are bound to 
gether in a way that gives them a great 
opportunity to build a bigger and better in- 
dustry, and to market and merchandise their 
products on the basis of quality. The agen- 
cies of Subdivision are in a highly efficient 
way attempting to make President Roose- 
velt’s program a success. 

In a message to the dealers in his Subdi- 
vision, Mr. Miller said in part: 


Stamp out the idea of looking for ways to 
beat the Code. Look for ways to make it 
work. This thing is bigger than any of us, 
greater than Seattle, it is nation-wide; an 
army of 20,000 lumber yards, plus many 
thousand affiliated industries, banded _ to- 
gether under one great idea. What an 
army? Let’s get behind these men; let's 
show President Roosevelt that here is an in- 
dustry which can carry out his plan and make 
it work. Let each committee member do his 


The above illustrations show the retail plant of the Rinhart-Vernet Co., Miami, Fla. BEFORE (left) and AFTER (right) recent modernization 
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part and reach out and assist in bringing into 
willing co-operation every person who comes 
under the ruling of this Code. 


Building Ondoed Removed 
to Satisfy Lien 


SeattLE, Wasu., Nov. 4.—The supreme 
court of Washington has handed down a de- 
cision which is of particular interest to lumber 
and building material dealers in this State. It 
is known as the Bothel Dairy Farm case. 

Section 1146 of Remington’s Compiled Stat- 
utes of the State of Washington provides as 
follows: “When, for any reason, the title or 
interest in the land upon which the property 
subject to the lien is situated, can not be sub- 
jected to the lien, the court may order the sale 
and removal from the land of the property sub- 
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ject to the lien, to satisfy the lien.” It was 
under that section that the Columbia Lumber 
Co., Seattle, sought successfully to foreclose a 


lien upon a clubhouse erected by the Green 


Acres Golf Club. The Bothel Dairy Farm 
was owner of the ground and, previous to the 
erection of the building, had leased it to the golf 
club. The lease made no provisions for the 
erection of any buildings. The lease was not 
recorded. The Columbia Lumber Co. had no 
notice that the golf club was not the owner of 
the premises. The Bothel Dairy Farm for- 
feited the interests of the Green Acres Golf 
Club in the lease. 

One of the contentions of the Bothel Dairy 
Farm was that as owner it did not receive 
notice. The supreme court held that such notice 
was unnecessary in this case. Bothel Dairy 
Farm also contended that Columbia Lumber Co. 
had no right to remove the buildings as they 
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had become attached to the land. The supreme 
court held for the lumber company. Attorney 
Devin says of this case: 


The importance of this decision to materia! 
men seems to be that they are, to some de 
gree, protected against the unjust enrich 
ment of land owners or lessors at the ma 
terial men’s expense, where there is nothing 
on record to show what interest the lessec 
or tenant might have in the premises. It 
does by no means follow, however, that every 
materialman shall have the right to remove 
a building in payment of his lien claim. It 
is only in those cases where the title or in- 
terest in the land upon which the property 
is situated can not be subjected to the lien, 
and it does not present an opportunity for 
correcting a defective lien. In deciding this 
case, the Supreme Court overruled a previous 
case of Colby & Dickinson vs. Baker, 145 
Washington, 582, which case, in effect, was 
contrary to the holding in this case. 





BUILDING SPECIALTIES— RETAIL SALES HELPS 








Display Carton for Brushes 


A new type of modern merchandising display 
carton is announced by the Wooster Brush Co., 
Wooster, Ohio. Many of the popular Wooster 


numbers will be regularly packed in this new 
shown in the 


display, as illustration, at no 





additional cost. Being all uniform in design 
and construction these cartons may be placed 
on the counters to make an attractive unit dis- 
play of the dealer’s entire Wooster Brush line 





Inside Display Demonstrates 
Many Materials 


The North Lumber Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
being a believer in the adage, “Seeing is believ- 
ing,” has applied it to the extent that its office 
and display rooms are finished in different 
styles so that a customer can be shown just 
how his home will look if designed and 
equipped along similar lines. 

The main display room, fronting on the 
street, has large display windows, which are 
attractively decorated. The back wall of the 
display room represents a model bungalow, as 
will be seen in accompanying picture. The 
side-walls are finished with various materials, 
and the roof is covered 
with shingles of differ- 
ent kinds. The sloping 
part has been made into 
a cabinet where panels 
of various kinds of roof- 
ing are stored. These 
panels are easily re- 
moved and laid on the 
root so that the cus- 
tomer may select the 
type of roof he desires 
and sce how it looks. 

[he inside of this 
model is finished like an 





The back wall of main 

display room of the 

North Lumber Co., Kala- 

mazoo, Mich., represents 
a modern bungalow 


actual house. The space is used to store the 
regular stock of Devoe paints. One section of 
the wall is left out so that the construction can 
be shown, this also serving to show how insula- 
tion is installed. The space under the sloping 
section is finished as in an ordinary attic, and 
is used to demonstrate how insulation is used 
under the rafters and over the ceiling. This 


has been found to be very effective in selling 
the several lines of insulation carried. 

The North company finds electric refrigera- 
It is distributor of the 
Michigan. 


tors a profitable line. 
Kelvinator in southern 
models are on display. 


Several 





A blackboard suspended from a beam in the 
ceiling above the manager’s desk, where the 
customer approaching the counter has to face it, 
has proved an effective way of announcing daily 
specials and selling out odds and ends for the 
Woodhead Lumber Co., 4800 Pico Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif., according to H. A. Brown, sec- 
retary of the company. 

Usually two items are listed on the board, 
sometimes with price stated, but ordinarily with 
more of a seasonal appeal than anything else. 
It has been found that doors and windows of 
odd sizes don’t last long when noted on the 
blackboard, while odd lengths of lumber are al- 
ways quickly sold out. Screen and storm doors 
and windows, being seasonal, never are sold at 
helow regular retail price; yet when advertised 
seasonally on the board they sell readily. Trellis, 
etc., also are promoted seasonally. The board 
carries the heading, “Today's Specials.” 

Placed on the wall or in an ordinary position 
the board would not do the work nearly so well, 
Mr. Brown thinks, but hanging in such an un- 
usual and conspicuous position it does get the 
attention of potential purchasers. 





New Roofing Booklet 


A new roofing bulletin, compiled especially fo: 
dealers, architects and appliers of asphalt roof- 
ings, is now ready for distribution by the Brown 
Co., Portland, Me., manuiacturer of Solka, the 
improved cellulose base which imparts to as- 
phalt shingles and prepared roofings longer life 
greater flexibility and strength, and firmer nai’ 





grip. This booklet, which is entitled “Why 
Solka Base Asphalt Shingles and Roofings?”, 
answers in simple, non-technical fashion the 
questions most frequently asked concerning this 
product. Copies may be had by addressing the 
3rown Co., Portland, Me. 








. . . 

Displaying Molding Samples 

Carl Trostel, lumber retailer at Fort Collins, 
Colo., by installing in the office a display board 
showing all the various kinds ot molding sold 
has not only made it possible for customers tc 
compare and contrast the materials but alse 
eliminated a wastage that might occur if the 
sample pieces were kept on the counter. Pieces 
displayed are approximately three inches long 
The board, mounted on a side wall high enough 
above the floor so that it can be easily seen 
from any point in the office, is approximately 
four feet long, three feet wide, made of pressed 
wood, and painted pink. Thirty types of mold 
ing are glued to the board, all pieces being 
varnished and arranged in straight rows so that 
comparisons can be easily made. 








THE SEED of orchids is a dust so fine 11 
scarcely can be felt, while that of the double 
cocoanut is a foot in diameter and weighs up to 
fifty pounds. 


ee es 
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Terms As Important as Price, Dealer Says 


Of utmost importance, in making a profit out 
of the deal when a customer comes in to buy 
lumber or other materials, is a definite under- 
standing as to when the goods are to be paid 
for. It has been the experience of C. A. Pol- 
lock, of Coldwater, Mich., head of S. Pollock 
& Son, dealer in lumber and many kinds of spe- 
cialty items, that there is no time quite so good 


ILA 


“AS IMPORTANT AS THE PRICE” 
Building Materials 


CASH PAYMENT \N FULL DAY OF 
SALE OR IN ADVANCE 
CASH 


TIME PAYMENTS cAs#. 


PLUS MODERATE FINANCE CHARGE 


QPENACCOUNT  bRices 


PRICES 
DUEJN FULL INSIXTY DAYS 


OUR LOW PRICES WILL NOT PERMIT US 
TO DEVIATE FROM THESE TERMS. 
EFFECTIVE JULY 5% 1932 




















These terms of sale are conspicuously posted 

on wall of sales room of S. Pollock & Son, as 

shown in the photographic illustration appear- 
ing at right 


Alert Sales 


Oneonta, N. Y., Nov. 6.—Quite recently an 
editorial representative had the pleasure of vis 
ting the well-kept yard of the Briggs Lumber 
Co., here. 

“In these days,” said Roscoe Briggs, head oi 
the company, “a retail lumberman is likely to 
find his best opportunities in knowing his cus- 
tomers and what they need and how they are 
thinking. If he knows these things and follows 
all leads closely enough so that no chance gets 
"y him, he'll have some business 

“It doesn’t sound spectacular, and a good 
many retailers are asking for spectacular meth- 
“is. The government is making a big effort, 
and dealers want to find unusual methods by 
which they can cash in on the recovery. In 
time, the things done in Washington probably 
will have their effects in local communities, and 
it’s a good thing for a dealer to understand 
these efforts if he can. All of us are trying to 
understand them. But up to the present I don’t 
know any person, even those most enthusiastic 
about the New Deal, who is willing to guess 
just exactly what effect these things will have 
in local communities. We'll have to wait and 
see; but in the meantime a dealer is hardly 
justified in doing nothing but wait. 

“So for myself and my own yards I’ve turned 
to the matter of attention to small detail. It’s 
nothing new with us, for we've been doing it 
tor a long time; and all through the depression 
our volume has been fairly good. It’s not been 
is good as we'd like, of course, but we've been 
making some sales and getting some profit. The 
thing to which I give the credit is this matter 
of following every lead 


as the time of purchase for arranging terms of 
payment. 

Every item in the company's office and yard 
is plainly price-marked, and, as the illustration 
shows, back of the counter is a large sign, situ- 
ated so customers can not held seeing it, which 





To arrive at the counter 
to transact business with 
S. Pollock & Son, a cus- 
tomer must pass by all 
these tables where sea- 
sonable and useful ar- 
ticles are on display. 
When he stands at the 
counter, the buyer is 
confronted with a large 
sign which courteously 
informs him as to terms 
of sale, and when he 
must pay in order to 
take advantage of the 
cash prices with which 
all items in the office 
and yard are plainly 
marked 





announces just when and how these cash prices 
apply, as shown in column at the left. 

“It used to be,” Mr. Pollock said, “that a cus- 
tomer would come in for some lumber and just 
say ‘Charge it,’ and that would end the conver- 


sation. It was hard to think up a graceful way 
to ask him ‘for how long?’ without giving 
offense. But now, with these prices posted 


prominently like this, it is different. Our sales 
run heavy to cash business, and if a customer 
wants time he asks about it. ‘How about sixty 
days?’ he’ll say, or ‘How long can I have?’ | 
find that the money is much more easily col 
lected when there is a definite due date. He 


may not always pay then, but at least we haye 
a starting place.” 

Another important feature of this firm’s sales 
room is the location of the counter at the rear, 
so that customers to reach it must pass between 
paint 


numerous tables on which hardware, 





brushes, and a variety of other products are art- 
fully and “sellfully” displayed. To the right, as 
he enters, he sees refrigerators, bathroom mir- 
rors, roofing, rope, barn equipment, and nails, 
and beyond on long shelves along the right wall 
are paint, varnish, and calcimine. To the cus- 
tomer’s left as he enters, other home-handy 
specialties are displayed on a compartment-top 
table. This store arrangement was devised by 
Mr. Pollock’s son-in-law, Leslie H. Woodward, 
who is associated with him in the business and 
who on numerous previous occasions has 
demonstrated that he knows his merchandising. 
It has been found practical and effective. 


fort vs. “Wishful Waiting” 


“For some time there’s been too little new 
building for us to depend on that alone; but by 
following these leads we do sell a certain num- 
ber of house jobs. Remodeling has been a 
fairly good line, but it’s been rather well 
worked. However, we follow up every rumor 
that may lead to the sale of a new room or a 
remodeled interior. But at present our chief 


ms 





Roscoe Briggs (at left) and his son Donald; 
Briggs Lumber Co., Oneonta, N. Y. 


source of business is repair, and I think it will 
continue to be the important item for some time 
to come. It is fairly easy to put off remodeling 
or new construction; but the time always comes 
when repairs must be made to prevent capital 
losses through deterioration. We can’t always 
tell when an owner reaches the point of being 
willing to sacrifice somewhere else in order to 
put on a new roof or to build some new steps, 
but we’re always watching and ready to help 
along with suggestions. 

“We look at these things as the owner does, 
and follow his natural line of thought. For 
instance, this is a great dairy country and cuts 
a large amount of ensilage. There has been 
plenty of rain this year, and the corn crop 1s 
large; so large that the silos will not hold itt. 
Farmers want to save all the feed they can, so 
we are pushing the temporary-silo idea. These 
silos are made of picket fencing and are lined 
with Sisalkraft (as described in an article 
printed on page 23 of Sept. 30 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EpiT0R.) They are 
inexpensive, and that interests farmers; and ol 
course they don’t mean much to us in dollar vol- 
ume or in net profits. But they are that much, 
and we're not overlooking anything. 

“In this business of following leads and fitting 
our service to the needs and resources of the 
customers we haven’t depended much on outside 
help. There are good carpenters and contractors 
here, but our experience has been that these 
men are poor salesmen. They are price-minded. 
Of course prospects ask about prices, and the 
carpenter jamps to the conclusion that a low 
price is the only factor of importance in mak- 
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ing a sale; that if the price is cut the customer 
will buy and that he will not be interested. in 
statements of quality or the economy of lasting 
yalue. In our communities this has been a mis- 
taken idea, and so we depend upon our own ef- 
forts in making sales; another reason why we 
must, and do, know our customers and the ways 
they think, 

“One thing that must be worked out before 
anything like normal business returns is build 
ing loans. But here again a dealer has to know 
what things come first. In most places, I im- 
agine, the big obstacle to building loans is the 
general credit standing of customers; and an 
improvement must hinge upon general recovery 
It'll do little immediate good to create or in- 
troduce new loaning machinery, though there 
may be, of course, communities where good 
risks can’t build because of a lack of loan 
money. In most places, however, it’s the other 
way around, and a lumberman finds that he must 
deal with credit risks as they are. 

“We could increase our volume by indiscrimi- 
nate credits, but we don’t care for volume on 
such terms. However, we are still extending 
careful credit, for it seems to me that in good 
times and bad a judicious extension of credit 


Dealer's Unusual Ad-Stunt 


Supposing you were a lady with a gardening 
hobby, what would you do ‘f you received 
through the mail a right-hand (or left-hand) 
gardening glove—without its mate, but accom- 
panied by a nice little note saying that by call- 
ing at the local lumber yard you could get the 
other glove? 

Wouldn’t you jot down on your engagement 
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will bring in desirable and safe business that 
otherwise would be lost. But here, too, we 
make it our business to know as much about 
these things in advance as possible. This is 
nothing new with us, for we’ve always required 
our risks to come right up to the crib before they 
buy on time. There are plenty of worries in 





“We can't always tell when an owner 
reaches the point of being willing to sacri- 
fice somewhere else in order to put on a 
new roof or to build some new steps, but 
we're always watching and ready to help 
along with suggestions." 





the thing at best, but a person can usually avoid 
losses if he takes the trouble to know in detail 
what he’s doing before he does it. 

“Our knowledge of our own customers has 
led us to carry good grades; and when the de- 
pression came on we shifted to still higher 
grades rather than to reduce prices all the way 
down. We've handled Four-Square and a good 
many selects, and the public likes our policy. 


ot a large display room, in connection with the 
company’s offices. ‘We planned to make it as 
easy to buy in our lumber store as it is to buy 
in a dry goods or grocery store,” remarked Mr. 
Teeter. 

The interior of the office was made over into 
a modern merchandising establishment. The 
shelving was cut down to 7 feet. All old 
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It wouldn't have worked everywhere, but we 
knew our communities. As a matter of fact 
our outside competition that has gone to lower 
grades and equally low prices has actually 
helped us out by leaving us a free field in qual- 
ity stock. 

“Frankly, I don’t expect any spectacular im 
mediate recovery in the lumber business; on 
the other hand, I’m even more sure that things 
are not going to smash. We have carried full 
stocks at all the yards and expect to continue 
to do so. We watch credits and collections, both 
to prevent loss and to maintain a favorable cash 
balance in the company; and the policy of fol- 
lowing every lead and knowing what our cus- 
tomers think has maintained a reasonable vol- 
ume without doing injury to future markets. 
When it becomes clear, not only to us but to 
the local customers, that new and different 
policies are called for, we'll adopt them; but in 
the meantime it seems reasonable to do the 
things that can be done with things as they 
are. This policy has worked pretty well in a 
good many businesses, and it’s considerably bet- 
ter than sitting down and wishing for better 
conditions to develop while passing up the op- 
portunities that actually are open.” 


“Pulls ‘em In” 


stock is stuck every tenth tier. The white 
painted lath used for sticking between the tiers 
may be observed in the accompanying illustra 
tion showing some of the shed stock. Mr. 
Teeter says that painting the ends of the lumber 
red adds to the appearance of the yard stock, 
besides keeping the ends from checking. The 


uprights between the bins of lumber are painted 





Office building and shed of the Lindas Lumber Co., Kinsley, Kan. 
Vote the display of trellises etc. in front of the building; also, on 
the shed at extreme right, the row of panels with displays of com- 


position shingles 


pad a memo to make that visit very soon? 
That’s just one of the ways that Virgil 
Teeter, manager Lindas Lumber Co., Kinsley, 
Kan., used to get the ladies of the community 
to call at his yard. By the way, here’s a little 
wrinkle worth remembering in case you should 
want to pull this glove stunt some time: Mr. 
Teeter was careful to send out just as many 
“lefts” as “rights,” in order to avoid having 
nly mateless gloves left on hand. 

_And did the ladies come! Six hundred in- 
Vitations were sent out, and 528 women visited 
the lumber yard in the four days of the demon- 
stration. Many of them said they had not been 
in a lumber yard before for years, and were 
much interested and impressed by what they 
saw and learned. 

That was back in 1932. Last spring the 
company held another demonstration, which, 
eCause it was for one day only and the gifts 


_ Were not as expensive as before, did not bring 


out quite so large an attendance, although satis- 
lactory. The occasion of the later event was 
the completion of modernizing and installation 


10-inch boards nailed 


View of shed of Lindas Lumber Co., Kinsley, Kan., showing the white- 
painted lath used for sticking between the tiers of stocks; also the 


to the uprights, on which price cards for the 


various items are displayed 


counters were taken out and modern display 
tables were installed in their place. Every- 
thing is price-marked, thus making it easier 
for the customer to shop. Mr. Teeter reports 
that the changes have created more sales, espe- 
cially as the tables have seasonable merchandise 
displayed thereon, thus reminding customers of 
many small items that they need. 

The interior of the store is painted a very 
light tan with ivory ceiling, and the woodwork 
a very light green. A 12-foot kitchen cabinet 
has been set up, complete with plumbing fix- 
tures, this cabinet being finished in ivory and 
light green. 

Long-Bell Kum-Fit furniture is displayed in 
many patterns, such as cabinets, lawn furniture, 
trellises, flower boxes, bird houses and wall 
racks, some of these being painted and some 
left natural. 

In the lumber storage shed some marked 
changes have been made. All the lumber ex- 
cept the oak flooring is now painted red on 
the end. The dimension lumber is stuck every 


fifth tier with white-painted lath, and the inch 


“Lindas orange,” as are also the 
along in front of the lumber bins. 

A 10-inch board is nailed above each of the 
bins on the first and second landing, these 
boards forming a continuous strip running full 
length of the lumber shed. On these boards are 
nailed parting stops, ploughed out along the 
edge, to hold price cards in place, or any other 
advertising which it is desired to display there. 
The parting stop holds these cards in place 
without necessity of tacking them, making a 
very convenient arrangement. 

The Kinsley, yard is one of the important 
units of the Lindas Lumber Co.’s chain of yards, 
headquarters of the company being located at 
Wichita, Kan, 


walk-ways 





WALLBOARD is to be made from muskeg, a 
moss-like substance that covers thousands of 
acres in Canada’s treeless north. The Board of 
Trade at The Pas, Man., reports inquiries for 
several carloads to be used for this purpose at 
Brampton, Ont. 
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Southern Loggers, in Convention, 


Consensus of Assembled Superintendents Is That NRA 


New Or.LEANsS, La., Oct. 24.—While woods 
superintendents attending the annual Southern 
Logging Association convention opening here 
today were in accord in placing the increase in 
costs because of NRA regulations at fifty per- 
cent, their actual practices in handling labor 
under the Lumber Code were revealed in the 
discussions as varying widely. These discus- 
sions indicated that little, if any, difference in 
the weekly production of the unit worker has 
been noted because of changed hours, but that 
increased rate of pay per hour, particularly 
of common labor, is the principal factor in in- 
creased logging costs. 

Satisfaction was expressed by the superin- 
tendents over the exchange of ideas on handling 
labor, and the correct interpretations of knotty 
points given them from the AmMERIcAN LuM- 
BERMAN (answers of C. C. Sheppard, Sept. 2 
issue), and from an official circular of the 
Southern Pine Association 


Actual Working Hours Unchanged 


\fter his annual address, 
conditions, President D. R. Durant, of the 
Swift-Hunter Lumber Co., Atmore, Ala., who 
presided, went directly into a frank discussion 
of labor and the NRA. The depression had 
forced wages down to a bare living point, he 
said, though low prices enabled his men to get 
by on 50 percent of what they formerly were 
paid. His scale, he said, had been $1 a day 
for a 5-day week. The men seemed to do about 
as well as before. 

Under the NRA the men, receiving 24 cents 
on a 40-hour week, are spending the money as 
fast as they get it, putting it into circulation, 
said Mr. Durant. We make a point of getting 
40 hours’ work, timing almost from when the 
men pick up the ax or spade. Apparently we 
are not actually working any shorter hours 
than before, he said, as we seldom got more 
than 40 hours, and in the winter the average 


1s less. 


Calculating Time of Train Crews 


Where must be moved five to ten 
miles, there is some expense involved, pointed 
out Mr. Durant. Schedules are closely calcu- 
lated for train crews, whose pay runs from 
out of the yard to their return. The train 
crew sometimes works 14 hours a day. He 
keeps a drifting crew. The relief crew gener- 
ally knows where the train will be when the 
regular crew’s 40 hours are up, and reports 
there to take over. The relief crew goes in 
an automobile; it is up to it to report. A 
loader has no fixed daily hours, but works 
according to what’s on hand; hours might 
range from 2 to 15; locomotive engineer looks 
over engine on his time, but is called out and 
paid for repair work; gets 45 cents per hour; 
duty begins when he opens throttle; if laying 
steel, and engineer and firemen asleep waiting 
in woods, there’s no pay. 

A general discussion on train crews which 
followed disclosed lack of uniformity in prac- 
tice. E. H. Stevens, Goodyear Yellow Pine 
Co., Picayune, Miss., said his train crew’s run 
out and back is 10 hours, and for the 2 hours 
above 8 he pays time and a half; his engine 
moves every time the steel crew moves, work- 
ing right along. George McAfee, Pearl River 
Valley Lumber Co., Canton, Miss., said methods 
were same as Mr. Durant’s. He has hostling 
crew ready-up engine; engineer oils around ten 
minutes and is paid from picking up oil can: 
engine crew runs 40 hours and is relieved; if it 
has to run 2 to 5 hours over 40, he figures 
overtime against transportation cost, send relief 
crew to train; juggles long and short trips to 
make the 40 hours come out right 


whch reviewed 


crews 


W. J. Daniels, Wier Longleaf Lumber Co., 
Wiergate, Tex., said he runs four 10-hour days, 
paying time and a half for over 10 hours; 
uses an extra crew; has hilly proposition and 
steel gang clamp and spike as they go, engine 
crew working right along. 


Managing and Paying Woods Crews 


From train crews the discussion then broad- 
ened into general lines of work, A. M. Lowery, 
3agdad Lumber Co., Bagdad, Fla., stating his 
woods operation is four to six miles from 
camp; woods crew starts work at 7 a. m., has 
hour lunch, and knocks off at 4 p. m.; engine 
and lorry carry men out; the loading crew 
starts at 6 a. m.; steel gang starts at 7 a. m.; 
the company runs labor out and brings it in; 
main line crew are good boys—their run is 6 
to 8 hours, but if few minutes over, they say 
nothing. He lays steel by task with 12 men, 
eight rails up and down; his spur line tie sup- 
posed to be 6 inches; didn’t change task under 
NRA: crew rips twice 
and lays once, or lays 
twice and rips once, 
each day. D. R. Dur- 
ant said he ripped 
once, laid once, daily, 


as distance is too 


great; didn't change 
task under NRA. 
George McAtee said 
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few woods crews ac- 
tually used to work 8 
hours in winter but 
did well if they aver- 
aged 8 hours the year 
around, making 11! 





hours in July, August D. R. DURANT, 
and September. Mr. _Atmore, Ala.; 
McAfee said he was Retiring Prestnent 
cutting on the per 


thousand price. The NRA changed prices con- 


siderably. He is paying 70 cents for pine and 
5. cents for hardwood, furnishing — scalers, 
filers and files, and transportation. Cuts 


pine 16 feet length, tree length running 65-70 
feet; cuts hardwood 12-, 14- and 16 foot 
lengths; full cost, including overhead etc., is: 
72 to 75 cents for pine, and 90 cents for hard- 
wood. He pays foreman 36% cents; scaler, 
34 cents for 8 hours; filer, 32 cents for 8 hours; 
filer, averages 12 saws per day, generally one 
file per day. 
* —D. R. Durant said he didn’t change under 
NRA; paying 6 cents the tree in small cut- 
over running 125 feet the tree; full length logs; 
pays scaler 32/2 cents; logging 154 million feet; 
is in gravel country; mixed stand including 
hickory and beechwood; having filer trouble. 
E. H. Stevens said he paid by the log, 5% 
cents; timber runs 200 feet to the tree; pays 
scaler $100 a month; runs 4 million feet. Oscar 
Marsan suggested that filer trouble might rise 


from bad eyes. W. J. 


Daniels said he paid 
$125 per month. 


General Costs Increased 50 Percent 


W. J. Daniels brought. up the matter oj 
general logging costs. He said they adopted 
the 8-hour day in 1931, and figured costs up 
from $3.17 in average 7 months of 1932, tc 
$4.70 under NRA in September; the produc- 
tion time at the mill is now 24 to 32 hours, 
whereas it was 40 to 48 hours; October allot- 
ment was 24 hours; had put on some men; 
skidding costs up 15 to 20 cents; loading about 
same. 

D. R. Durant said their costs up 60 percent 
margin, over 50 »ercent being due to building 
ten miles main line; old average was $5.65 
and new average is $8.55; some costs doubled 
up under NRA; labor added for awhile on 
account railroad building. 

The consensus of others in the meeting placed 
the general increase in logging costs at 50 
percent. It was also generally stated that 
reduced mill production allotments offset any 
possible greater employment, but that, with 
larger quotas, more labor would be necessary 

There followed a general comparison of unit 
work production as at present with reports 
made at previous meetings, the comment indi- 
cating little variance, if any, in the productive 
capacity of labor as measured under the old 
and the new system. 

Secretary-treasurer | Boyd submitte: 
his report. He pointed out that the organiza 
tion was formed in 1910 and, if the 1932 meet- 
ing had not been passed because of unfavorable 
conditions, the present would be the twenty 
third annual convention. The proceedings have 
always been valuable to members, many oi 
them securing information that enabled them 
to reduce their costs by effecting savings. Mr 
Body recalled with pleasure his own twenty 
three years service as secretary-treasurer 


Budgeting Costs in Advance 


The afternoon session opened with a discus 
sion on logging with a budget as a guide, led 
by George McAfee. This method was lauded 
by the speaker. He said he estimated for each 
department for the month ahead, and watched 
the weekly cost figures to detect any running 
ahead, which gave him an opportunity to clamy 
down, if possible. After working at it awhile 
a superintendent can very near tell what he 
will spend on cutting, skidding, loading, trans- 
portation; weather will change costs on you 
would not attempt to log now without budget- 
ing; under depression conditions, mills must 
know what’s ahead and how much money has 
to be provided; budgeting three years now 
spends $18,000 to $20,000 a month; never 
missed by more than $2,000; figure on mill 
production basis, and either debit or credit log 
inventory; bases figures on what he will cut. 
loading costs 40 cents; doesn’t skid now, all 
trucking; contracted 15-mile haul, pays $4 per 
M on hardwood, covering entire haul, and load 
ing included; on track work, estimate covers 
materials crews will use, foreman and common 
labor; office okey estimates; common _ labor 
was $1, now $2 under NRA; crew cost rat 
about $10 per day, but is about doubled now 


Factors That Influence Costs 


L. R. Gulley, Natalbany Lumber Co., Ham 
mond, La., agreed with Mr. McAfee on the 
desirability of budgeting. Believes budgeting 
conducive to low cost logging, as superintendent 
is anxious to continue and figures close to get 
approval of the mill, as a too high log cost 
might close up the mill. Weather is a factor 
Railroads can follow budget closely, because 
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Discuss Woods Operating Methods 


Has Caused Increase of Fifty Percent In Costs of 


work can stop, but logging must go on; wash- 
outs on spurs will be a factor in cost; budget- 
ing requires study of cofiditions under which 
work will be done, with resultant better opera- 
tion; labor not as hard to estimate as supplies ; 
fluctuations in mill production introduce diffi- 
culties. If rains run up costs, anticipates that. 
For cutting, pays 75 cents for pine, 85 cents 
for hardwood. Skids to railroad laid on top 
hills; also trucks. From near Woodville, Miss., 
paying $7.30 for 14 miles, of which 1 mile is 
woods road, 1 mile country road, and 12 miles 
gravel but hilly road; can’t pull heavy loads 
on account hills. Owns 50 percent equipment, 
International and Chevrolet trucks; put 2-ton 
piston in 1/2 ton International and gets more 
power. Sprays at railroad for blue stain con- 
trol. l‘inds contract logging cheaper than com- 
pany operation. 

D. R. Durant said he didn’t budget, but tells 
office what work is to be done, whether to add 
to or reduce the crew, so costs are generally 
known. 

J. Reaves, Bradley Lumber Co., Warren, 
Ark., said he didn’t budget, but, like Mr. Dur- 
ant, knew what costs were; ‘s in hardwood; 
uses trucks and teams, no skidder; expects bad 
weather after Oct. 15 and starts to bank; have 
flood water that runs logs out; puts railroad 
on high ground and brings logs to it; since 
1929, couldn’t predict cut; had 130 hours in 
October. In southern Arkansas, logging is 
over Dec. 1 or Jan. 1, to March 1 to 15. Log 
cutting cost is 75 cents; skid and haul about 
$2 (haul some 11% miles); American loader, 
26 or 27 cents a thousand; main line handled 
as non-operating costs, as it serves all timber 
holdings ; spurs cost $1,000 to $2,000; cross 
ties 60 cents; steel is laid by task work; total 
cost, stump to mill, under NRA, about $5.50; 
has increased 50 percent. 


The Use of the Truck in Logging 


W. E. Bond, chief economist, Southern For- 
est Experiment Station, gave a talk on truck 
logging. He stated that the railroad method 
of logging belonged to the era of virgin tim- 
ber, and that when second growth is being cut 
and good roads are available, it is being super- 
seded by trucking. He referred to selective 
logging as possible with the new transporta- 
tion, and pointed out that the Crossett Lumber 
Co. of Arkansas is going in and marking trees 
for cutting, leaving something for sweetening 
the next cut. (Crossett was stated later to 
be taking only 25-inch diameter up). These 
methods, he said, would result in the building 
ot permanent mill villages. Mr. Bond then 
quoted figures from a station bulletin published 
several weeks ago. 

D. R. Durant said his company had been 
trucking two or three years, and increasingly 
leans to it for outlying areas. It favors it 
because of improvements in trucks (it had no 
luck with older type trucks); during the past 
lew months it had been contract logging where 
it appeared almost impossible before—perpen- 
dicular hills and creeks; in some cases oxen 
and mules pulled to the tops of hills for a 
Start. It contracted a half million feet at $4.50, 
and contractor said he made money, but same 
timber five years ago wouldn’t have cleared 
at 312. Trucked up:to '20 miles. As timber 
increases in size, cost decreases. Contractor 
had 2 or 3 trucks; kept log road patchers on 
job, and kept trucks rolling; better road. left 
than when started. Can’t keep axle in log 
trailer without spring. Before NRA, contractor 
paid driver $1 a day, made 6 or 7 trips; 4- to 
5-mile haul; no skidder; pulled bad holes. with 
team. Run to finish Friday night instead of 
Saturday. 


Mr. Durant said he uses Caterpillar 30 with 
a winch, with a drum. Will use Diesel next, 
and use where swampy; pull 75 to 100 logs 
a day from 500 foot swamp; will replace 3 
teams. Caterpillar with winch can pull logs 
out where a team can not get; pull anywhere 
that men can wade; thinks best in woods where 
there is no spur; road work puts Caterpillar 
costs up; Caterpillars go with trucks. Has 
one Caterpillar, three trucks, one loading team, 
and 3- to 5-mile haul. Country very rough and 
heavy timber coming, so plans to buy a Cater- 
pillar 35. Scale averages 600 feet with logs up 
to 40 feet; contractor had up to 42 feet; 
worked in flat; long logs cheaper than short; 
contractor shut down on bad rains; no pro- 
vision in contract for wet weather. Mr. Dur- 
ant said their logs ran up to 60 feet, but 40- 
foot logs were longest that should be trucked. 

L. R. Gulley said it pays to use good trucks; 
pay a little more, and take care of trucks; hills 
are dangerous; use good drivers; if trucks not 
okey in the morning, 
don’t let them go out; 
uses home-made gas 
skidder to get logs to 
tops of ridges; has 
had to widen top 
ridges out; bunch at 
top; load cross-haul 
with mule team or 
tractor; use team or 
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caterpillar to reach 
highway; then trucks. 
Trucks carry 800-900 
feet. Changed 1'-ton 
piston in International 
to 2-ton, and then car- 
ried 150-200 pounds 
more; change cost $17 
or $18. Not building 
railroad now. Has B. 
& H. dragline converted to skidder and loader 
for rough country; cut boom from 40 feet to 24 
feet; gets logs from hollows to hill tops; ar- 
ranged to use bucket and grade road a little. 
Truck drivers do ordinary repairs. 

J. Reaves said he is in flat country, with 
wet weather a hazard, operations must stop 
when it comes, for trucks are helpless. Logs 
are 12-, 14- and 16-foot; hardwood—oak 40 
percent, gum 40 percent. In past few years 
has gone into where couldn’t go before; timber 
insufhcient for skidder. Conserves small tim- 
ber. Uses teams and trucks to advantage. In 
wet weather uses cross log or runway for dis- 
tances of 200-300 feet, made with 2'2- or 3-inch 
thick boards. 


Setting Wages Under the Code 


A discussion of wages paid individual work- 
ers and piece workers under the Code featured 
the opening of the Wednesday session. The 
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Logging 


superintendents also touched on camp com- 
missaries. The responsibility of the company 
where cutting etc. is contracted, were discussed. 
Those taking part in the discussions included 
D. R. Durant, E. H. Stevens, J. L. Drennan 
(Eastman, Gardiner Co., Laurel, Miss.), W. J. 
Daniels and James Boyd. They mentioned the 
value of having a team camp, so the men could 
be kept checked for work; difficulty in check- 
ing working time of piece working tie cutters 
where they are widely scattered, and the main- 
tenance of the old ratio between common labor 
and skilled workers. 

A message was read from Past-President 
Clarence Vandercook, now on the West Coast; 
he asserted that “Our problems keep us from 
slipping back,” and their solution “is our meat.” 

The convention took cognizance of Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Boyd’s invitation to select a 
successor, by naming him by acclamation as 
permanent secretary. 


Maintaining Productivity of Forests 


E. L. Demmon, director Southern Forest 
Experiment Station, spoke briefly on the con- 
servation clause of the Lumber Code. He re- 
ferred to the necessity of taxation reform and 
maintaining a sustained yield through preven- 
tion of over-cutting. Control through produc- 
tion quotas, by which the amount of timber to 
be cut in a given unit, based on productivity, 
was pointed to as a means of sustaining the 
industry. 

Organized fire protection, said Mr. Dem- 
mon, is the primary reqvisite. Cutting should 
be regulated so trees will be left to restock, 
and seed trees should not be “runts.” Even 
in virgin timber it’s better to leave trees of 
12-, 13- or 14-inch diameter than to break 
even or lose money on cutting them, he said. 
Some mills can still select trees, said Mr. 
Demmon, saying the Crossett Lumber Co. did 
not take much under 25-inch diameter in vir- 
gin timber. 

Policy should be fixed on slash disposal. 
Some species cannot survive exposure to hogs 
or grazing. Mr. Demmon stated that the prob- 
lem of turpentining and pulpwood cutting 
should also be worked out. 


Benefits of Conservation Corps 


Established as a means of getting young 
unemployed men off the city streets, build them 
up, and avoid paying that much dole, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps is doing a credi- 
table, sizable job, said H. J. Eberly, Federal 
forest fire protection coordinator. He recited 
how the corps is reopening old woods roads, 
making new ones, putting up telephone wires 
and fire towers, and in that way advancing fire 
protection work ten years in one year. Old 
roads closed for twenty years are being opened, 
and some companies are donating bridge mate- 
rial to aid in the work, he said. The new fire 
roads are 16 feet wide. There are now 95 
camps (200 men each) on private lands in the 
Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Texas and Oklahoma area. Of these, fifteen 
were recently moved from the North. Thin- 
ning of over-stocked lands, or planting of trees, 
can not be done on private lands under the 
law, he said. Mr. Eberly said the men liked 
the work, as shown by re-enlistment of 95 per- 
cent after the six-month period. They have 
gained an average of 10 pounds each. 


Safety Work and Insurance 
The afternoon session devoted a short time 
to a discussion of safety-first work, and the 
use of insurance. The introduction of the in- 
surance at low cost was declared very satis- 
(Continued on Page 57) 
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MILLER, \ 
Portland, Ore.; 
Who Was Elected 
President 


WHISNANT, 
Vortland, Ore.; 
Secretary of the 
Congress 


PORTLAND, OrE., Oct. 27.—Another Pacifx 
Logging Congress is history. This is the 
twenty-fourth year that the loggers of the 


Pacific Coast have gathered, together with the 
manufacturers of logging equipment, to discuss 
problems of getting out the logs, and to ex- 
change ideas in a frank and friendly way to the 
mutual benefit of all. 

To say that the twenty-fourth annual Pacific 
Logging Congress was bigger and better than 
ever might be a little strong, but the registra- 
tion reached the highest mark for several years. 
Actual attendance at all sessions was probably 
equal to the best, and the interest and enthusiasm 
set a fine record for succeeding congresses to 
shoot at. 

Depressions don’t worry loggers. They are 
used to them. They used to build bridges over 
them, but now they get a bulldozer and fill 
them up. A logger doesn’t talk much about a 
depression, but nowadays he does talk a lot 
ibout bulldozers. Of course the punster is apt 
to say that the talk is the “bull” and the lis- 
tener is the “dozer,” but the logger then takes 
him out in the woods and shows him. 


Interest Is Centering on Tractor 

\ few vears ago, when tne pine loggers be 
gan to talk about using “cats” and track-laying 
tractors, the fir operators turned up their noses 
and remarked that this farm machinery might 
be all right for the operator in a park with 
small trees, but no good for the he-man in 
the big-tree country of the Coast. That the 
attitude is changed is evidenced by the fact 
that most of one day, out of the two days of 
discussions, was devoted to tractors and bull- 


dozers. The development of tractors and trac- 
tor methods is the outstanding feature of Pa- 
cific Coast logging progress today. Not that 


most loggers think that it will replace other 
methods under all conditions, but they do give 
it a prominent place and particularly in road 
building. 

Early logging congresses discussed the ad 
vent of the steam donkey, which replaced bull 
teams and horses and later steam skidders, sky- 
lines, high-leads and slack-lines, and now in- 
terest is centering in the use of the tractor 


Pay Tribute to the Pioneers 


lhe logger himself came in for more con 
sideration at this congress. A tribute was paid 
the pioneer loggers, and each logger present 
who had been connected with the industry for 
twenty-five years or more was presented with 
i gold button embossed with the initials 
‘P. L. C.,” the names of the States and Prov 
ince comprising the territory embraced by the 
congress, and the year the congress was 
founded, “1909.” Special recognition was 
viven the oldest logger present, Henry Colvin 
who logged on the Alochaman River in 1874. 

On the opening day of the Congress a fitting 
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Pacitic Loggers Have a 


Attendance Is Largest In Recent Years — Assoc 


tribute was paid to the memory of the late 
George S. Long, of Tacoma, general manager 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. for many 
years. Mr. Long was recognized as probably 


the most outstanding figure in the logging and 
lumbering industry of the Pacific Coast. To 
him was accorded the greatest respect and 
esteem by competitors, colleagues and the men 
in the woods alike. A sketch of his long and 
useful career as logger, lumberman and citizen 
was presented before the congress by Minot 
Davis, Tacoma, who was associated with Mr. 
Long for many years. 

A prominent place on the program was given 
over to the discussion of the subject: “More 
Safety for the Men.” The work of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps received considerable at- 
tention and much favorable comment. Impor- 
tant messages were received from Gen. Hugh 
S. Johnson, administrator of NRA, H. A. 
Wallace, secretary of agriculture, and from the 
West Coast Industry delegation now in Wash- 
ington for the purpose of making plans to carry 
out the conservation feature of the Lumber 
Code under the NRA. 

Thursday was the day of the annual field 
trip. As one logger said: “Everything 
clicked, and it wasn’t just luck outside of the 
weather.” The Crown Willamette Paper Co. 
was host, and what a host it proved to be. The 
company’s operations at Cathlamet provided the 
scene of the party. The weather was perfect, 
and the extensive operations of the company, 
with its wide variety of equipment, gave a dem- 
onstration of many of the points brought out 
in the discussions. 

The Younger School Heads the Congress 

The boyish looking presiding officer of the 
congress, who has finished his second year as 
its president, is Paul Freydig, forestry grad- 
uate of the Oregon State College, logging 
superintendent of the Charles R. McCormick 
Lumber Co., with offices in Seattle, logging 
camps on the Olympia Peninsula, and sawmills 
at Port Ludlow and Port Gamble. He is a 
U. S. army reserve pilot and aviator who flies 
his own plane. In closing this most successful 
congress he handed the gavel over to the new 
president, Orville R. Miller, vice president of 
Koster Products Co., Portland, Ore., another 
of the younger school of loggers who has taken 
an active part in logging congresses for several 
years. 

Secretary A. Whisnant, who has worked 
under trying conditions of curtailed operations 
during the past year, was justified in his pride 
at the result as shown by this highly successful 
meeting. 

A Tribute to Past and Present Hosts 

The loggers expressed by resolution their 
sorrow for the passing of the late Mark Reed, 
prominent citizen of Washington State, and 
one of the most important factors in the logging 
industry of the Pacific Coast. Just a year ago 
Mr. Reed’s company, the Simpson Logging Co.., 
Shelton, Wash., was host to the congress on a 
memorable field day trip. 

Other resolutions expressed thanks and ap- 
preciation to the Crown-Willamette organiza- 
tion, which provided the field day trip, to the 
deans of the forest schools of the universities 
of the Pacific Coast, to the officers of the de- 
partment of labor and industries of Washington 
State, the State industrial commission of Ore- 
gon, the Portland police force, the Washington 
highway patrol, the manufacturers of logging 
equipment and wire rope, to President Freydig 
and Secretary Whisnant and the committees of 
the congress, all of whom had contributed to its 
success 





The Congress went on record in support oj 
the NRA 100 percent, expressed appreciation to 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson for his message to the 
congress, and gave assurance of full support to 
his efforts toward industrial recdvery. 


Will Mark Site of First Fir Sawmill 


George M. Cornwall, veteran editor of the 
Timberman, Portland, Ore., has long been inter 
ested in the early history of the logging indus 
try of the Pacific Coast. Through his efforts, 
the Pacific Logging Congress has appointed a 
committee that will collaborate with him in 
setting up a suitable monument on the site of 
the first sawmill that operated in the Douglas 
fir region, about six miles west of Vancouver, 
Wash., on the Columbia River. This was the 
mill established by Dr. John McLaughlin, of 
the Hudson’s Bay Co. 


New Officers and Directors Elected 


Officers of the Pacific Logging Congress for 
the ensuing year are: 
President—Orville R. Miller, 
Vice president—Robert J. 
quarters, B. C. 
Secretary—A. Whisnant, 
Board of directors—Arizona—J. M. sed 
ford; British Columbia—R. J. Filberg, R. C 
Richardson and A. W. DeLand; California— 
T. E. Jackson, Gordon Manary and Keith L 
Merrill; Idaho—T. E. Kinney and E. C. Mac- 
Gregor; Montana—Donald Mackenzie; Ore- 
gon—O. R. Miller, J. W. Forrester, C. H 
Wheeler, N. W. Boles, Huntington Taylor and 


Portland, Ore 
Filberg, Head- 


Portland 


J. P. Joyee; Washington—Roy F. Morse, 
Ronald McDonald, E. P. Stamm, F. C. Baker, 


George L. 
ing 


Drake and E. G. Griggs Il; Wyom- 
and South Dakota—W. D. Beardshear 

Special honor was accorded Dean George 
Peavy, of the College of Forestry, Oregon State 
College, and his large delegation of Oregon 
State College of Forestry students who were 
present at all sessions. 


Blue Eagle Administrator Sends Greetings 


One subject that was conspicuous by its ab- 
sence was talk of industry codes, but the NRA 
came in for special attention and approval. This 
was brought out first in a telegram from Gen 


Hugh Jchnson, which follows: 

My greetings and best wishes for your 
great assembly. Distances melt away in 
times of stress, and no less so in the hour 








J. P. MeGOLDRICK, 
Spokane, Wash.: 
Honored at the 

Janquet 


ROY MORSE, 
Longview, Wash 
Toastmaster at 
Camp Dinner 
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Look at New Machines in Action 


iation Pledges Full Support to NRA — Field Day Is Usual Big Success 


from a condition of universal de- 
spair. There are and can be no sections or 
divisions in a program for the common good, 
touching every life in the nation, such as the 
omprehensive reconstruction plan embraced 
» our President’s program. 

The Pacific Coast is as near as those States 
geographically closer. This is an emergency 
ind the plan of action is for the benefit of all. 

That notable gains have been made in the 
few months of action, replacing a long pe- 
riod of inertness and bewilderment, is not 
mly encouraging, but an indication that the 
permanent upturn has begun. The part of 
the NRA in the general program is making 

ipid progress. 3usiness and industry are 
ywractically all under the banner of the Blue 
Ragle. It is now largely up to the con- 
sumers. If the gains already made in busi- 
are to be continued and increased, and 
nore of the unemployed restored to the pay- 
rolls, the available purchasing power must 
ve made active. The great industry which 
you represent plays an important part in our 
iormal life, and, in a period of reconstruction 
and economic rehabilitation such as _ that 


yf rescue 


1esS 


as administrator of 
Act, 


out-and-get-out policy. 


the National Recovery 
we pledge our full co-operation. 
PAUL E. FREYDIG, 
President Pacific Logging Congress. 


Secretary of Agriculture Advocates 
Sustained Yield 


3uck, United States regional forester, 


ce 


Portland, read the following message from H. 


\. Wallace, secretary of agriculture, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 


I have just been meeting here in Wash- 
ington with representatives of your industry 
from all parts of the United States. As you 
know, we have been discussing how the lum- 
ber industry’s new Code of Fair Competition 


can, in practice, bring about the conservation 


and sustained production of our forest re- 
sources. 

I believe this can be made the most pro- 
gressive step that the lumber industry has 


ever taken, both in its own and in the public 
interest. It can mean the end of the cut- 
It can put a check on 


your timber supply is such that you can 
adjust output to a sustained production basis 
fairly soon. It can be done without mate- 
rially reducing the normal regional rate of 
cutting. Since the Northwest has the largest 
growing stock of timber that is left in the 
United States, there rests upon you a heavy 
responsibility for wise timber management 
under the terms of the new Code. 

To translate Article X of the Lumber In- 
dustry Code into actual practice will not be 
simple. For many operators it may call for 
a radical change in policy. Nevertheless, the 
change is so clearly in the interests of the 
general public that it can not with safety 
be postponed, 

The Department of Agriculture, 
the Pacific Northwest Forest Experiment 
Station, and through the Forest Service in 
general, will be prepared to help you to the 
fullest extent possible. 


through 


And then, last but not least, came the en- 
couraging message from the Pacific Coast Lum- 
ber Industry delegation in Washington re- 
ferred to by Mr. Wallace. 





The twenty-fourth Pacific Logging Congress 


Vhich we are entering 
n large 
have 
rested 


upon, it will share 
measure. The stocks of cut lumber 
remained stacked, and the trees have 
and added to their value, awaiting 
the day that is now breaking. 

The giants of the forest of the Pacific 
Slope are needed in new construction enter- 
prises and rebuilding and repairing for which 
opportunity has become multipled by the 
period of inactivity. And so you lum- 


iong 


vermen have a large share of interest in the 
success of the Recovery program for the 
general welfare. 

The administration's effort ‘must be sup- 
ported all along the line if it is to succeed. 
It must and will succeed because it has at 
heart the welfare of all. I again wish you 
i. successful Congress. 


President Freydig replied as follows: 

Hugh S. Johnson, 

National Recovery Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. Cc 
On behalf of the Pacific Logging Congress 

| acknowledge and thank you for your fine 

telegram received this morning. Your mes- 
sage was enthusiastically received by almost 
two hundred delegates of this Congress rep- 
resenting the logging industry of the west- 
ern States. I can truthfully say that the 

President has the full support of our indus- 

try in the huge task which confronts him 

in bringing about national recovery. To you, 


over-expansion, on that reckless and waste- 
ful competition in cutting and selling lumber 
which is followed by local exhaustion of 
timber, unemployment, deserted villages, and 
despoiled land. It can mean that the in- 
dustry is going to give up its migratory 
habits and settle down. For only when for- 
ests are handled on a sustained production 
basis can there be long-lived industries, sta- 
bility of output, lasting employment, per- 
manent communities, and continuously pro- 
ductive forest land. 
Long Time Planning Now Necessary 

Of course, this means that industrial plan- 
ning for the long term will have to take the 
place of the chaotic, hand-to-mouth operat- 
ing policies of the past. But intelligent long- 
term planning is possible to the industry now 
as never before, through the privileges 
granted by the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. It remains to be seen whether the in- 
dustry will see that these privileges—of reg- 
ulating output, of coordinating your prac- 
tices in handling timber—are used wisely and 
in the public interest. 

In some parts of the United States forest 
depletion has gone so far that there is not 
sufficient stock of mature and growing tim- 
ber with which to inaugurate sustained-yield 


operations. In the Northwest, you are more 
fortunate. Although you have local short- 
ages of timber here and there, on the whole 


attracted a larger attendance than any in recent years, and great interest was shown in the discussions 


This message told that the comprehensive 
program of forest conservation, which was 
largely the result of the efforts of the lumber 
operators, had just been adopted. 


Increasing Safety; Reducing lts Cost 


Just as logging equipment dominated the first 
day’s sessions, so did the human element fill 
the discussions on the last day. 

Following the showing of more moving pic- 
tures depicting logging and road _ building 
scenes, the first subject was “More Safety for 
the Men.” 

Roy F. Morse, Longview, Wash., chairman 
of the committee on safety, introduced FE. Pat 
Kelly, director of the department of labor and 
industries of Washington. Mr. Kelly severely 
criticized the past administration of the indus- 
trial insurance law of Washington, and told ot 
the progress being made in putting the adminis- 
tration of the act on an efficient basis that will 
relieve the industry of the unbearable burden 
of cost that has grown up. Mr. Kelly was 
followed by Jay Ollinger, supervisor of safety 
for the department. He talked to the loggers 
straight from the shoulder in outlining the 
plans of his department. Both Mr. Kelly and 





26 
Mr. Ollinger promised reduced costs tor opera 
tors who co-operate in safety plans. 

Mr. Morse voiced confidence in the adminis- 
tration, and urged interest and co-operation on 
the part of the loggers. 

Otto Hartwig, State Industrial Accident 
Commission, Salem, Ore., stressed the human 
element in accident prevention. He told of 
progress that has been made in Oregon, where 
the problems are similar to those in Washing- 
ton. 

Training in sales engineering and merchan- 
dising in the forest schools was the subject 
opened up by Orville Miller, Portland, and dis- 
cussed by deans of the various forest schools 
who were present. 

\ paper by Robert lechner, director of Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps, Washington, D. C., 
outlined to the Logging Congress the benefits 
of the C. C. C. camps. He told of the work 
that has been accomplished and the plans for 
the work of the winter camps. The discussion 
of this subject was carried on by various offi- 
cials of the U. S. Forest Service and by Wash- 
ington and Oregon State officials in charge of 
C. C. C, activities. Loggers and lumbermen 
generally were pessimistic when the act creat- 
ing this activity was signed by the President 
But since they have become acquainted with 
the work of these boys, they have become en- 
thusiastic converts to the plan. The statistics 
quoted in the discussions were extremely en- 
lightening. In the discussion of this subject 
C. S. Cowan, forester of the Washington For 
est Fire Association, gave great credit to the 
U. S. Forest Service, the State forestry de 
partments and the U. S. Army for the success 
of the C. C. C. camps: 


Banquet Provides Rousing Wind-Up 


Following the usual custom, the Pacific Log- 
ging Congress sessions wound up in a blaze of 
glory at the annual banquet, where C. L. Bil- 
lings, of Potlatch Forests (Inc.), Lewiston, 
Idaho, was toastmaster. It wasn’t exactly a 
serious affair. There were no international 
bankers or famous economists to tell about in- 
flation, or to advise how prosperity might be 
brought back by hard work, cutting wages and 
increasing the salaries of bank presidents who 
know enough to evade paying income taxes. 
But there was entertainment, music and danc- 
ing. And there were fitting gifts—tokens of 
appreciation for prominent loggers. Here the 
versatile Roy Morse, manager of the Long-Bell 
operations at Longview, was master of cere- 
monies. J. P. McGoldrick, veteran lumberman 
of Spokane, received a gold chain. Toastmas- 
ter “Bill” Billings was presented with a new 
set of “store teeth.” Web Vinnedge, the silver 
tongued logger from North Bend, got a minia- 
ture “North Bend Swing.” Among the other 
recipients of prizes were: Keith Merrill, Red 
River Lumber Co., Westwood, Calif.; Lew Mills. 
Tidewater Timber Co., Portland, Ore.; Red 
Spiering and Ed Stamm, Crown-Willamett 
Cathlamet, Wash. 


Paper Co., 





During the field day at the camp of the Crown-Willamette Paper Co., this 
Cletrac tractor and Hyster bulldozer were demonstrated working on a slide 
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THE FIELD DAY TRIP 


Thursday morning, Oct. 26, was field day. 
lt was a warm, bright day. Shortly after 8 
a. m. the delegates boarded a fleet of huge 
motor busses and, accompanied by motor cycle 
patrolmen, sped over the fine highway to Cath- 
lamet, Wash., the headquarters of this particu- 
lar operation of the Crown-Willamette Paper 
Co. Here the loggers’ special, made up of 
three passenger coaches, five converted flat cars 
with seats along the side, and one flat car carry- 
ing the Standard Oil announcing car, with two 
locomotives, was ready to start. Within fif- 
teen minutes the train was under way, and 
shortly thereafter lunch boxes and hot coffee 
were served to the guests as the train moved 
iround the sharp curves and up the grades 
common to logging railroads. It was really 
marvelous how the schedule was maintained 
throughout the day and evening. C. W. (Red) 
Spiering, assistant superintendent, was directly 
in charge, under the leadership of E. P. Stamm, 
superintendent, and Don Denman, vice presi- 
lent. 

The magnitude of the 
perations, and 


Crown-W illamette 
the variety of 


methods and 





Left to right: 


Paul Freydig, logging superintendent of Charles R. 
McCormick Lumber Co., retiring president of the 
Pacific Logging Congress. 


C. W. (Red) Spiering, assistant superintendent of 
Crown-Willamette Paper Co., directly in charge of 
the train, and 


E. P. Stamm, superintendent of the Crown-Willa- 
mette operation 


equipment being employed, offer the widest op 
portunity to study actual logging operations. 

The Crown-Willamette Paper Co. is a sub- 
sidiary of the Crown-Zellerback Corporation, 
operating pulp and paper mills at Ocean Falls, 
B. C.; Port Angeles, Port Townsend, Shelton, 
Camas and Hoquiam, Wash.: West Linn and 
Lebanon, Ore., and Carthage, N. Y. 

The combined timber resources of the Crown- 
Zellerback Corporation are approximately 
350,000 acres, containing about eight billion 
feet 
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The Cathlamet opera- f 
tion of the Crown 
Willamette company 
contains about 20,000 
acres, or one billion 
feet of Douglas fir, 
western red cedar, Sitka 
spruce, noble fir and 
western hemlock, About 
60 miles of railroad in 
the Cathlamet area taps 
this timber. 

In logging this tim- 
ber, growing under dif- 
ficult conditions and 
presenting different log- 
ging shows, the com- 
pany uses a great va- 
riety of equipment, con- 
sisting principally of 
different types of steam- 
and diesel-powered ma- 











chines. There is: One 

Lidgerwood 12x14 DON DENMAN, 
tower skidder with Vice President of 
oversized boiler, single ,yO7Pany Guan bh 
speeds on all drums; 

one Willamette 12x16 


tower skidder with two speeds on skidding drum: 
one Washington Iron Works duplex slack line 
donkey with 12x17 cylinders and jacket boiler; 
one Washington 10!2x12 6-cylinder diesel yarder 
for cold decking; several Willamette 12x14 
Humboldt yarders and 5!4x10 loading engines 
The tractor equipment consists of one Caterpilla: 
60 gas tractor, with Willamette Ersted double 
drum unit for clearing railroad rights of way 
one Caterpillar 60 equipped with Willamette 
Ersted “V” type bulldozer; one Cletrac 80 Blue 
Ox equipped with Willamette Ersted adjustable 
type “V” shape bulldozer. Rock crusher, power 
shovels, air compressors and other railroad 
building equipment are also part of the opera 
tion. 

Nearly all of this equipment was seen 1 
action during the day. The visitors witnessed 
that most spectacular of logging activities, the 
topping of a spar tree, and also the falling ot 
several large firs. 

Arriving back at headquarters camp, no time 
was lost, and the busses whisked the loggers 
hack to Longview, where dinner was served 
the attractive Hotel Monticello. 

During the dinner, music was furnished by 
the Longview orchestra, of which the leader 1: 
the world’s champion high climber, other men 
bers of the orchestra being choker-setters. Roy 
Morse, Long-Bell manager, Longview, was 
toastmaster. Mayor Anderson, of Longview 
and R. W. Vinnedge, North Bend (Wash.) log 
ger, exchanged greetings between the citizeri- 
of Longview and the loggers. George M. Cor 
wall gave an interesting account of logging 
the early days along the Alochaman River. 

Following the dinner, the loggers left fo: 


Portland, arriving at 11:00 p. m., to be on hand 
jor the business discussions the following da‘ 





The announcer car of the Standard Oil Co., mounted on a flat car accom- 
panied the loggers, and E. P. (Ed) Stamm at the mike kept everyone posted 
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Mountain States Retailers Launch 
Code at Association Meeting 
and 18 District Conferences 


\LBUQUERQUE, N. M., Nov. 6.—All of the 








sixteen districts of the Mountain States Lum- 
her Dealers’ Association were represented at a 
meeting in Denver to initiate the administra- 
tion of the lumber retailers’ Code; and a com- 
mittee was chosen as associational Code author- 
ty, composed of President W. F. Marker, of 
the Newton Lumber Co., Colorado Springs, 
coordinator, and Kenneth J. Baldridge, man- 
ager J. C. Baldridge Lumber Co., Aubuquerque, 
NX. M.; Curtis Humphries, of the Raton Lum- 


gathered at a dinner as one large family. 

Chairman Kenneth Baldridge presided, and 
among those present were the other four mem- 
bers of the executive committee for the four- 
teenth district—F. A. Berry, manager of the 
Big Jo Lumber Co., Santa Fe; G. T. Mc- 
Whirter, Mountainair; W. D. Crabtree, So- 
corro, and George Bubany, Gallup. 

Mr. Flint announced the tentative program 
for the annual Mountain States meeting at 
Denver in January, which promises enthusiasm 











re ber Co., Raton, N. M.; John Philpott, Boise- proportionate to present membership of 395, as 
Was Pavette Lumber Co., Greeley, Colo.; J. E. compared with 148 a year ago. President 
Triy Hackstaff, Denver, and Stuart Grier, Grier W. F. Marker returned by airplane direct}; 
Lumber Co., Cheyenne, Wyo. Allan T. Flint, to Colorado Springs Saturday afternoon. 
secretary of the association, announced eighteen Seen ee 
Pa listrict conferences, most of which have been ge eee ee . ’ 
a held, and at which committees of five were 4 
_: hosen as district Code authorities, following Building Trades Wages Shown This Valuable Roofing 
pombe omprehensive discussions of the principles and H 
a letails of the Code. in Chart . . 
— ‘ ‘ The 1933 national wage chart, as published ¥ lJ | | A t | Nl F 0 m | | ed 
Method of Reporting Explained annually by E. M. Craig, secretary of the Build- 
suas Secretary Flint expressed his pleasure that ed hegpesienergin of Chicago, and which shows . 
esctie t had been possible for President Marker also “hanin wages paid to_all types of building me- Especially For Dealers 
Blue © to be present at the Albuquerque conference, {Vanics it 125 principal cities of the United ’ 
stable Oct. 27, attended by lumbermen from Santa Fe, > tates and Canada, is _— off the | pa ~ " 
ane Socorro, Mountainair, Gallup and intermediate , Comparisons or the 1933 and 1932 rates in- Architects And A liers 
tein points; and spoke of Mr. Marker’s tireless dicate that the downward building wage trend pp 
it “nergy in his work for the association in this #5 continuing in a number of cities; however, a 
vrs 4s well as other beneficial plans and policies. few increases are noted. Comparisons of sev- ° 
im i It was made clear that failure to reply to eral of the larger cities follow: of Aspha It Ro ofin o$ 
cite ; the questionnaire on cost of doing business only BALTIMORE: Most building trades’ wages have 
s the - weakened the basis on which average cost 1s om adjusted 10 to 25 percent under the 1932 
a at to be determined. By a scientific analysis of "sure. ; ; P : 
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-com- 
osted 


value of “written orders,” scope and limitation 
t legitimate “special service,” and what con- 
stitutes fair and unfair trade practice in such 
markets as an agricultural valley, in which the 
lealers of three rival towns compete, were dis- 


cussed frankly and helpfully. It is one of the For years prior to 1933, the charge per chart Name 
most hopeful signs of the times to see the is $1.50 for each year; the 1933 scale sells for Address 
triendly spirit displayed by representatives of LLL LDN DITION SSR NEF 


rival concerns in discussing concrete cases of 
apparent aggression in trade extension, when 


building code, several cities refuse to be quoted. 
Due to chaotic building conditions, rates lower 
than the established ones given are being paid 
in any number of cities. The 40-hour week is 
practically universal in the building trades. 


$1. Charts are obtainable from the Builders 
Association of Chicago, Builders Building, Chi- 
cago. 


WE 00 OUR PART } 
Please send your free Roofing Bulletin «Why 
Solka Base Asphalt Shingles and Prepared Roof- 
ings’ — Also names of manufacturers who can 
supply my requirements. 


oe owe ee eee ee ee 
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Southern Pine Producers to Dis- 
cuss Costs and Allotments 


New Orveans, La., Nov. 6—New develop- 
ments in the administration of the Lumber Code 
—including discussion of the minimum cost pro- 
tection price list, the conservation program, the 
enforcement of hours and wage provisions of 
the Code and the rules of fair trade practice— 
will be discussed by southern pine manufactur- 
ers in a series of district meetings announced by 
H. C. Berckes, secretary-manager, Southern 
Pine Association. Each district meeting will be 
held under the auspices of the committee named 
in the area to assist in the administration of 
the Code. 

In addition to notices of these district meet- 
ings, the association has sent notices to manu- 
facturers advising them that December allot- 
ments will be made to individual mills in a 
meeting of the Production Control Committee, 
and that applications should be made for such 
allotments. 

Vigorous warning to all southern pine manu- 
facturers that they must adhere closely to the 
hours of labor and wages prescribed in the Code 
was issued by the Southern Pine Association in 
a statement which said: 

Under the Lumber Code, which now is Fed- 


eral law, all southern pine manufacturers 
must pay not less than the minimum wage 
of 24 cents an hour to any employee, and 
must not work any employee in such opera- 
tions more than 40 hours in any one week, 
excepting watchmen, foremen and _ repair 


crews, who shall be paid time and a half for 
every hour they work more than 40 hours 
in any week. Executive, supervisory 
and traveling sales forces and camp cooks 
are exempt from the maximum working 
hours provisions of the Code. These require- 
ments of the Code as to minimum wages and 
maximum hours apply equally to all produc- 


one 


ers of southern pine logs, poles and piling, 
sawn lumber and products of planing mills 
operated in conjunction with sawmills, shin- 
gles, lath, boxes and crates. No local or State 
board or committee of the NRA or Presi- 
dent’s Re-employment Agreement, or any 


other person or organization, has authority 
to grant exceptions to or exemptions from 
any requirement of the Lumber Code 





Calls Hearing on Retail Code 
Amendments 


WasHiInctTon, D. C., Nov. 9.—An order was 
issued by Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, administrator 
of the National Recovery Administration, on 
Oct. 31, staying the application of certain fea- 
tures of the Code of lair Competition for the 
Retail Lumber, Lumber Products, Building Ma- 
terials and Building Specialties Industry, and 
calling a hearing to be held at the Mayflower 
Hotel, in Washington, on Nov. 13. This stay 
of application covers Section 2 of Article 8, and 
Section 11 of Article 8, of the Code and as to 
the sale of lumber, lumber products, building 
materials and building specialties in carload lots, 
moving directly to any purchaser, job, contrac- 
tor or consumer. These features of the Code 
have been protested, the protestants asking that 
the Code be modified in the following particu- 
lars: 

1. Section 2 of Article II shall be amended 
by inserting the following words at the end of 
said Section: “Provided, however, that those 
engaged in selling Lumber, Lumber Products, 
Building Materials and Building Specialties 
in carload quantities to Governmental 
agencies, railroads, contractors and/or 
sumers shall not be considered as 

2. Article III shall be modified to read as 
follows: “All persons engaged inthe business 
of selling to contractors or consumers (ex- 
cept those engaged in selling in carload quan- 
tities direct to Governmental agencies, rail- 
roads, contractors and/or consumers) ,shall 
be subject to the provisions of this Code and 
all of the approved rules and regulations 
issued thereunder, and shall be compelled to 
adhere thereto under such penalties as may 
be prescribed by the law.” 

Section 2 of Article VIIT, shall be modi- 


con- 
dealers.” 
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fied to read as follows: “All prices, terms, 
and conditions of sale as developed under 
the uniform cost accounting system or estab- 
lished by appropriate rule or _ regulation 
within any trade area, and approved by the 
Administrator after such notice and hearing 
as he may prescribe, shall be published by 
each dealer within each trade area, and shall 
be filed with the Code Authority or its dele- 
gated agent.’ Any deviation from such pub- 
lished prices, terms, and conditions of sale 
until new prices, terms and conditions of sale 
shall have been published and filed shall be 
construed as unfair methods of competition.” 

$. Section 11 of Article VIII shall be elimi- 
nated. 

rs 


VENEER WALL COVERING with paper backing, 
made from eight species of wood, knife-cut and 
thin, is being made in the Rhineland, Germany, 
and has made its appearance on the Hamburg 
market. It is pasted on the wall with rye meal. 
Paper, glue-impregnated, is being used by the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., be- 
tween thin layers of veneer, in experiments to 
develop a plywood that will not check, warp or 
stain. 


Promulgates R 
ment T 


MEMPHIs, TENN., Nov. 6—Aiter a two 
days’ session of the board of directors of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute (Inc.), on 
Friday and Saturday, Noy. 3 and 4, rules were 
promulgated for transfer of allotments from 
one mill to another, and decisions as to punish- 
ment for violations of the Lumber Code were 
discussed, as well as the minimum protection 
cost prices, which go into effect Nov. 11. Pre- 
sided over by Lee Robinson, president, the 
meeting was for reorganization of the Institute 
under its new charter under Delaware law, and 
all officers and directors were re-elected, which 
was a mere formality. The directors, however, 
elected Ben Johnson, Mansfield Hardwood 
Lumber Co., Shreveport, La., as second vice 
president, to take the place of R. L. Kellogg, 
deceased, and Harry Brenner, Ferd Brenner 
Lumber Co., Alexandria, La. as director in 
the place of the late Mr. Kellogg. 

Nine mills applied for transfer of allotments 
from one mill to another, none of which were 
granted, but the board of directors passed a 
resolution setting out rules for the guidance of 
the executive committee, who will pass on 
transfer of allotments. These rules are: 

l. That application 
ments shall be 
the officers of 
owner of the 

2. No application to 
exranted from a mill 
operation for at least 
prior to the transfer. 

3. The application must show that the mill 
from which the transfer is made has suffi- 
cient timber or logs available susceptible of 
economic manufacture, 


allot- 
signed by 
company or 


transfer of 
writing 
applicant 
involved. 


for 
made in 
the 
mills 
transfer shall be 
which has not been in 
six consecutive months 


4. That such transfer is not made to pre- 
vent mill eutting out of available timber or 
logs or unfa.rly retain or secure quota for 
mill from which transfer is made. 

5. Transfers may be granted for only one 
allocation period on each application, and 
the granting of an application shall not be a 
precedent for future or additional transfers. 

6. No action taken by the Executive Com- 
mittee under this resolution shall be 
strued as a granting of exception 
Article VIII d 1 and nothing 
bind the Executive Committee 
VIII d 1. 


con- 
under 

herein shall 
under Article 


About seven cases of violation of the code 
were brought to the attention of the directors. 
One case was where a manufacturer had oper- 
ated more than the allotted hours, and failed to 
pay laborers on the basis of the operation. This 
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Endorses Protest Against 
Russian Imports 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 6—The Lumber 
Code Authority “strongly endorses” the stand 
taken by Congressman Monrad C. Wallgren 
(Democrat, Washington), who in an open let- 
ter to President Roosevelt recently besought 
protection for the country’s lumber industry 
against imports of Russian lumber. 

After reciting that the action is in behalf of 
50,000 business concerns and 1,000,000 em- 
ployees operating under the Lumber Code, the 
resolution “respectfully requests the President, 
in connection with the pending negotiations be- 
tween the governments of Russia and_ the 
United States, to give full consideration to the 
depressed condition of our domestic lumber in- 
dustry, and to its efforts for reemployment at 
the substantial advance in wages established by 
the Code, and to provide the maximum protec- 
tion possible for American forest products from 
the competition of Russian forest products in 
our domestic markets.” 


ules for Allot- 
ransfers 


manufacturer, whose name was not announced, 
was ordered to pay back wages totaling $24,000 
on last Saturday, which he did, and arrange- 
ments for deducting hours operated over and 


abeve the code specification are now being 
made. The deduction will probably be made 
during November. Another case has _ been 


turned over to the Department of Justice and 
the mill operator has been ordered to close 
down and pay labor back wages. Other cases 
were of smaller mills where the violations were 
due to ignorance, but of course the mills 
will have to reduce running hours and make up 
wages which they failed to pay, which in each 
instance they have agreed to do. 

These cases, reported to the Institute, and 
announced, have caused many other mills to 
submit their operations in full to the Institute 
for recommendation and to ascertain whether 
they are strictly observing all rules as set out 
in the code. 

The directors also discussed the minimum 
prices now being announced in bulletins from 
Washington. These prices will become effec- 
tive on Noy. 11, and from that date lumber 
can not be sold except at those prices or higher. 
The directors heard a report from George 
Land, director of minimum prices, who outlined 
action taken by the Lumber Code Authority 
(Inc.). He was instructed to prepare prices at 
the principal destinations, by adding the inland 
freight charges so members of the Institute 
would have this information before them. This 
work is progressing rapidly, and will be issued 
within 4 few days. 

The board of directors made an exception for 
mills cutting only red cedar lumber and _ will 
allow such mills, upon application, to operate 
full forty hours per week; however, if the cut 
is mixed cedar and hardwoods they must ad 
here to the 130-hours-per-month minimum. 

The board also ruled that when a mill burns. 
its allotment may be transferred to another mill 
for a period of ninety days if proper applica- 
tion is made. 

A committee, composed of V. M. Scanlan. 
H. B. Johnson, F. W. Reimers and Jolan L. 
Avery, was named to -meet in New Orleans 
Friday with committees from the Southern Pine 
Association and the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association, to discuss allotments for 
mills cutting both hardwoods and softwoods. 

The directors also named E. P. Shaffer, F. L 
Dakin and E. A. Parsons as a committee on 
mills cutting hemlock and spruce. 
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Questions About the Code 


We are operating a retail lumber, coal and 
puilding material yard in a town of 550 in- 
habitants, and 80 percent of our business is 
with the farmer. Does the Code apply to 
us?—AN ILLINOIS DEALER. 

This dealer will come under the provisions of 
the Retail Lumber and Building Materials Code. 
Operating in a town of only 550 inhabitants 
and 80 percent of the business being with the 
farmer, if not more than two persons are em- 
ployed, the maximum hours of labor as indi- 
cated in Paragraph B of Article IV of the Code 
will apply. It is understood that an “agricul- 
tural yard” may occasionally employ a third per- 
son without violation of hours and wages pro- 
vided for such yard. The Illinois Lumber & 
Material Dealers’ Association having been 
designated as administrator of the Code in Illi- 
nois, this dealer will come under the jurisdic- 
tion of that association. 

Do I come under the Lumber Code? I am 
in a small town of less than 2,500 population. 
As a lumber and material dealer, do I have 
to belong to a lumber organization in Texas 
or any other State? Am I subject to an 
assessment?—A DEALER IN TEXAS. 

This dealer was advised that as a retailer he 
would come under the provisions of the Code 
for the Retail Lumber, Lumber Products, Build- 
ing Materials and Building Specialties Industry, 
which Code is administered in Texas by the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Texas. It is not 
necessary for this dealer to become a member 
of the association, but it will be necessary for 
him to pay to that organization the Code fees 
prescribed by it, to cover expenses of adminis- 
tering the Code and making the necessary re- 
ports to the Recovery Administration. He was 
advised that inasmuch as it will be necessary 
for him to pay the Code fees, it would be to 
his interest also to become a member of the 
association. As a retail lumber dealer, he is 
not subject to any assessments for Code ex- 
penses other than the Code fees assessed through 
the administering authority in Texas, the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Texas. Operating in a 
town of less than 2,500 people, the hours of 
labor and the wages paid will be as provided in 
the Code for small town yards. 


Please advise me what lumber code I should 
follow. I have been wholesaling and retail- 
ing hardwood lumber for twenty years, and 
have been handling a small amount of pine 


which I generally purchase from hardwood 
mills, but 95 percent of my sales are hard- 
wood.—-A WHOLESALE HARDWOOD YARD IN OKLA- 
HOMA. 


It has been ruled by the Lumber Code Au- 
thority that wholesalers do not come under the 
Lumber Industry Code insofar as being liable 
to penalties in connection with minimum wages, 
hours of labor etc. The wholesalers are af- 
tected by the restrictions in the Code, which do 
not permit manufacturers to sell to wholesalers 
who in turn sell lumber at less than the mini- 
mum authorized prices, nor are they allowed to 
give to any wholesalers a greater discount than 
is provided in the rules of fair trade practice. 
If the bulk of his business was the retailing of 
lumber, this dealer would come under the pro- 
visions of the Retail Lumber Code. An effort 
is being made to have the hardwood distributing 
yards brought under the Lumber Code, but as 
yet this has not been authorized by the Lumber 


Code Authority. 

I have a circular sawmill and would like 
to 4 advised if, under the amendment to the 
Code 


made by the President within the last 
few days, I am allowed to work five men at 
my mill without signing the Code. Lots of 
other mills are running in my community. 
I have not operated my mill for some time.— 
A SMALL MILL OPERATOR IN VIRGINIA. 


This inquirer was advised that as a sawmill 
operator he would come under the provisions of 


the Lumber Industry Code. The exemption of 
concerns in small towns, employing five men 
or less, applies only to retail stores. If he 
manufactures hardwood, he will be required to 
make application to the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Institute, Memphis, Tenn., for an allot- 
ment of production; or if he manufactures yel- 
low pine, he would have to apply to the South- 
ern Pine Association, New Orleans, La. Until 
his allotment is granted, he will have no au- 
thority to operate his plant. Before placing his 
mill in operation, the proper procedure is to 
advise one or the other of the authorities that 
he is equipped to operate and desires to have 
an allotment of production. He will then be 
advised how much he will be permitted to run. 


According to President Roosevelt's talk 
the other night, towns under 2,500 popula- 
tion are not supposed to be included in the 
NRA. We are about 600 population and 
mostly farm trade. Does this mean we are 
not supposed to answer the questionnaires 
and are exempt from the Lumber Code, which 
we already have signed?—AN INDIANA RETAIL 
LUMBER DEALER. 

This Indiana dealer was advised that no retail 
lumber dealer is exempt from the retail lumber 
and building materials code. The exemptions as 
announced by the President in his radio speech 
for merchants employing five or less persons in 
towns under 2,500 population, apply to only the 
general retail store trade, subject to the juris- 
diction of that Code. Lumber dealers in these 
small towns have more stringent rules as to 
hours and wages than those applying to gen- 
eral merchants and other stores, but the retail 
lumber dealers have a more favorable cost price 
protection and other benefits under their Code. 


Some official interpretations of features of 
the retail lumber code that will be of interest to 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN readers are these: 

Any person employed by any enterprise 
under the jurisdiction of the Code is an 
employee, and included are owner and owner- 
partner, or other persons employed in any 
such retail office or yard, who receive wages 
or salaries for such employment, irrespective 
of the method of payment of his compensa- 
tion. 

The branch yard manager is a person em- 
ployed by any owner, firm or corporation, 
when such owner, firm or corporation, or 
officers thereof, do not act as manager of 
such yard and do not engage in the active 
management of the business, except at the 
main office. 

The branch yard manager is unlimited as 
to number of hours, but shall receive not less 
than the minimum hourly wage for each 
hour worked. A monthly salary for branch 
yard managers could be established by aver- 
aging the number of hours worked through- 
out a 12-month period. This also applies to 
outside salesmen. 

The employees provided for in Article IV, 
Paragraph B, and yard foremen provided for 
in Paragraph D, shall be paid time and a 
half for overtime. When more than the 
minimum hourly rate is paid to such em- 
ployees, the time and a half shall be based 
on the actual rate paid. 

A truck driver is an employee whose duties 
are driving trucks and whose performance 
of such duties occupies the greater share of 


his time. Truck drivers, however, may be 
employed for 44 hours if a minor part of 
their employment is performing other yard 
or office labor. Persons whose maximum 
hours are 40, however, shall not work 44 
hours even though they occasionally drive 
a truck. 
—_—_—-—— 


A TENNESSEE hog-grower who used to find 
that it took six to twelve months to make top 
hogs, with not more than 25 percent tops in 
six months, adopted the Government’s system 
of swine sanitation; now he markets practically 
all pigs farrowed, and in from five to seven 
months. 
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Here is a 


NEW SIDING 


that will 
Create Sales! 





Patent Applied For 


Here is a distinctive, unique metal siding 
which is unequalled for beauty of appear- 
ance, durability, and protection against fire. 
Manufactured by Milcor pre- 
cision methods from Sheet 
Steel, Galvanized or Painted. 
The design of this siding 
is outstanding because of 

its highlights and deep 
shadows which make it 
an effective material 
in any of a hundred 
different uses. Note 

the contrasting ef- 

fect in the vertical 

view shown at the top. Complete sheet is 
27 3/16 inches wide and covering width is 
24 inches. Each rib is two inches wide and a 


half-inch deep. 
EXCELLENT FOR FENCES 
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The Best Metal Lath 
You Can Buy 


Kuehn's Specialmesh is Milcor's newest metal 
lath. There are 16 reinforcing ribs to a sheet, 
each |!/ inches apart. They are corrugated 
to make them doubly rigid. The mesh is 
scientifically designed to secure adequate 
plaster key and assure proper metal surface 
for effective reinforcement and for economy 
in the amount of mortar used. 


MILCOR--YOUR BEST SOURCE 
of SUPPLY for all SHEET METAL 
and METAL LATH PRODUCTS 


HAVE YOU THESE CATALOGS? 
Milcor Manual 
Sheet Metal Guide 
Milcor Metal Ceilings 
Write and find out how they can make money 
for you! Your copy is waiting—send for it. 


Milcor Steel Company 


4150 S. Burnham Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
CANTON, OHIO 
Chicago, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. 








LaCrosse, Wis. 




















CHOICEST 


WEST VIRGINIA 
BAND SAWN 


@ Hardwoods 


WE WANT 
ORDERS 


Domestic and Export 





Can begin shipping | 
November |, 1933 


ALL GRADES 


Red and White Oak, Yellow Poplar 
and Chestnut, some nice Hemlock and 
White Pine. Large timber of excel- 
lent quality producing good widths 
and lengths. 


Let us quote you. 


TOLEDO GUARANTY CORP. 


Woodville and East Broadway, 


TOLEDO, OHIO 














BURTON -SWARTZ 
CYPRESS CO. 
PERRY, FLA. 


Tidewater Red Cypress 


THE BEST 
OBTAINABLE 








The Largest Stock in the 
Entire Industry 























INSURANCE 


With That Mutual 
AssociATED 


Interest 


LUMBER Specialized Protection for 


MUTUALS the Lumber Industry, with 
a Cost-Reducing Dividend 














Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


A useful vest pocket manual including a lum- 
ber -alculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous 
usetul lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 









American Lumberman 
i 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Offers Modernization Program 


to the NRA 


ABERDEEN, Wasu., Nov. 4.—The Grays Har- 
bor Chamber of Commerce “Buy Lumber” 
campaign, which cails for the repairing and 
modernizing of homes, and which has been sent 
to General Hugh S. Johnson for inclusion in 
the NRA program, has received endorsement 
of a joint committee on lumber, representing 
five lumber groups of the Pacific Northwest. 
J. B. Fitzgerald, secretary of the joint com- 
mittee—which represents the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, the Pacific Northwest 
Loggers’ Association, the Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association, the Douglas Fir Door Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the Washington & Ore- 
gon Shingle Association—has written the cham- 
ber here of the approval. “I believe it will 
strike a sympathetic chord at NRA headquar- 
ters,” Mr. Fitzgerald said. “I shall write a 
letter for approval of Col. W. B. Greeley, now 
in Washington, D. C. I am sure he will back 
up the program you have started.” 


R. F. C. to Panes Small Mills 


ARKANSAS City, Ark., Noy. 6.—The Indus- 
trial Mortgage Loan Co., being developed by 
the owners of small sawmills in southeast 
Arkansas, was incorporated for $50,000. John 
Baxter, Dermott lawyer, was elected president, 
and P. O. Bynum, Dermott stave mill owner, 
secretary-treasurer. The company was or- 
ganized to meet the banking needs of the small 
mills in this territory that the banks could not 
supply. It will borrow money from the R. F. C. 
up to five times as much as its capital stock, at 
4 percent interest, and lend it to its stockhold- 
ers, who have acceptable industrial collateral, 
at 6 percent. The collateral must be passed on 
by the R. F. C. 














Coast Tie Mills Busy on 
Chinese Orders 


RaymMonp, Wasu., Noy. 4.—Some fifteen 
Willapa Harbor tie mills will engage in manu- 
facturing ties to be used in construction of the 
Chinese National Railway, a 2,000-mile double- 
track road between Canton and Hankow. Some 
of the ties also will be used on the Wu-Pi road, 
a 600-mile line. A. W. Hammond, South Bend 
timber broker, who has been providing timber 
for the mills already cutting here, says that four 
mills are now in operation. Three more are 
under construction and another eight mills will 
be erected, he said. Most of the mills will have 
a Capacity of 150,000 to 200,000 feet a month, 
which will provide a cargo of a million and a 
half feet for shipment each month. The mills 
are cutting second growth fir. 





Sustains Decision of Lumber 


Code Authority 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 8.—The decisions 


of the Lumber Code Authority in cases of 
the Westport Lumber Co., Westport, Ore., 
and of the Willamette Valley Lumber Co., 


Dallas, Ore., made at its meetings in Washington 
beginning Oct. 16, were sustained by the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration, according to 
advices just received. The Authority refused 
the requests of these two companies, who then 
appealed their cases to the Administration. 

The Westport Lumber Co., which had been 
allotted 120 hours for a month’s operation, 
sought permission for a total of 240 hours. 
One of its pleas was that the plant had been 
operated on a double shift basis almost con- 
tinuously since 1917. The Authority unani- 
mously voted to sustain the West Coast Lumber 
and Logging Division, which had refused the 
request for extra time. 

The Willamette Valley Lumber Co. sought 
permission to run 60 hours weekly instead of 
the allotted 120 monthly because of the neces- 
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sity of fulfilling certain contracts with reference 
to the operation of a leased power plant, and. 
upon denial of its petition by the Board of 
Trustees of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As.- 
sociation (the divisional governing body) 
brought its case before the Lumber Code 
Authority. The Authority denied the appeal, 
unanimously to sustain the Division 
trustees. 





Argentine Payments and 
Exchange 


New Oreans, La., Nov. 6.— The rate of 
dollar exchange with the Argentine Republic 
continues to be a source of difficulty in the lum- 
ber export field, according to Roger Simmons, 
who states that drafts arranged for as far back 
as December are still held up. This problem is 
being felt acutely, not only among shippers of 
pine and hardwoods out of the Gulf coastal 
States, but also among exporters of fir and 
other western woods. It is estimated that as 
much as $1,500,000 is being held up. Inasmuch 
as the money has been deposited in the Argen- 
tine to cover the drafts, the industry regards 
with apprehension the possibility that Argentina 
will be forced off the gold standard, inasmuch 
as a controversy might arise with the Argen- 
tinian importers as to who should bear the addi- 
tional burden of domestic payment to equalize 
the transfer of the funds. 








Books Forest Camp and 
Navy Orders 


BROOKHAVEN, Miss., Nov. 6.—The J. J. New 
man Lumber Co. recently was awarded a con- 
tract for 500,000 feet of lumber to be used in 
the construction of buildings for four Civilian 
Conservation Corps camps in Mississippi. Con- 
tract for the material for a fifth camp was 
awarded to the Batson-Hatten Lumber Co. 

In addition to this substantial order for lum- 
ber for the reforestation camps, the J. J. New- 
man Lumber Co, recently has secured an order 
for two carloads of 34 and 42 feet long special 
select timbers for the Brooklyn navy-yard. Ac- 
cording to C. E. Klumb, sales manager, these 
timbers are the finest that can be obtained from 
vellow pine trees. 





Australia Is Busy Building and 
Modernizing 


PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, Oct. 20.—Aus- 
tralia shows a more buoyant position than for 
three past years, there being so tremendous a 
surplus of income now over expenditure that 
the Government is seriously contemplating re- 
ductions of taxation, especially of the super 
taxes, property, sales and primage taxes which 
were imposed during the financial crises that 
followed rapidly after 1928. The customs duties 
being so high, they were practically prohibitive 
for several years, have yielded an immense sur- 
plus, and some of it is to be used in ameliorat- 
ing the position of the taxpayer—Australia must 
thus be about the first country to do so. 

The spirited revival in the building trades 
continues with increasing volume. In Sydney 
and Melbourne, several huge edifices are rising, 
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and reconstruction of many old buildings is | 


creating general public interest. Go wherever 
one may today the seed sown is springing up 
in scaffolding and all the adjuncts of the builder. 
The country sawmill and the town lumber yard 
report improvements, and the city joineries ad- 
mit that their benches are busier than for years 





CREOSOTED PINE SAP, a waste product of tim- 
ber creosoting, when sprayed on the banks of 
ditches in salt marshes along the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts, and when poured into rot holes in 
trees, in inland wooded areas, is the most effec- 
tive method known to get rid of sand flies, 
which are sometimes known as midgets, punkies 
and sand gnats. 
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Resumes Intercoastal Shipping 


Now Market Is Stable 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 4.—Krauss_ Bros. 
Lumber Co., of Seattle, sees in the new 
deal of the NRA a program of orderly mer- 
chandising in the lumber trade, with the result 
that this company is actively re-entering the 
intercoastal lumber business, and will again 
serve the trade through its representatives on 
the Atlantic coast. Mr. Krauss states that the 
company’s same standard of quality shipments 
will be maintained. Headquarters offices will 
remain in the White-Henry-Stuart Building, 
Seattle. This company was formerly one of the 
largest shippers in the intercoastal trade, but 
has been inactive so far as shipments are con- 
cerned for the past two years. 





Demonstrate Remodelling of 


Old House 


Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 7.—A demonstration 
of home modernization is being made here un- 
der the sponsorship of the Democrat & Chron- 
icle, the Builders’ Exchange and the Rochester 
Society of Architects. A small story-and-a 
half cottage-type structure was recently moved 
to a new location in Washington Square, and is 
being remodeled into a modern dwelling. When 
the work is completed the home will be thrown 
open to the public. The old house was little 
more than a shed, but, as completed, the home 
will have a cozy fireplace in the dining room, 
and a wing has been added giving the house a 
much more attractive appearance. 


Large Order Placed for Grays 
Harbor Dock Repair 


ABERDEEN, WAsH., Nov. 4.—Orders for sup- 
plying 1,150,000 feet of fir lumber and cedar 
timbers for repairing the Grays Harbor port 
dock and port terminal have been awarded to 
five Grays Harbor lumber mills by the Grays 
Harbor port commission. The lumber order, 
aggregating 450,000 feet, was divided equally 
between the Anderson & Middleton, Hulbert 
and White Star mills, each supplying 150,000 
feet. The net price to be paid these mills is 
$15.68 a thousand. The 700,000 feet of cedar 
timbers will be supplied by the E. C. Miller 
and Aloha lumber companies. 


Contracts Let for Thirty-one 
Forest Camps 


_ BaLtimore, Mp., Nov. 6.—Lieut. Col. Charles 
5. Hamilton, quartermaster in the Third Army 
Corps Area, on Oct. 25 awarded contracts for 
lumber for the construction of winter quarters 
in thirty-one more camps of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. A total of 5,703,566 board 
feet is called for on the basis of 183,986 board 
leet for each camp, against 123,114 feet for the 
camps contracts for which were let some weeks 
ago, and the contract prices ranged from about 
$23 to $28 per thousand feet delivered at the 
railheads nearest to the camps, making the de- 
livery cost per camp vary from approximately 
$4,300 to $5,100. One-half of the material 
needed is to be delivered within twenty-one 
days, and the rest in thirty days. In the pre- 
vious awards, the 2-inch stocks were to be de- 
livered within twenty-one days, and the inch 
lumber in thirty days, all of it to be dry. The 
structures to be erected in each camp include 
quarters for the men, mess halls, showers and 
storerooms. The firms which received the con- 
tracts are as follows: 

Stevens Lumber Co., Lynchburg, Va., one; 
Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C., six; 
Lipscomb Lumber Co., Richmond, Va., two; 
N. W. Hubbard, Richmond, Va., five; Adding- 
ton-Beaman Lumber Co., Norfolk Va., one; 





Williams-MecKeithan Lumber Co., Lynchburg, 
a., two; Burruss-Landon Lumber Co., Lynch- 


AMERICAN 


burg, Va., five; Everett Lumber Co., Everett, 
Pa. one; Edmunds Lumber Co., South Bos- 
ton, Va., one: Brown & Hooff, Manassas, 
Va., one; Gray Lumber Co., Waverly, Va., 
two; S. S. Spencer, Halifax, Va., two; Rich- 
mond Cedar Works, Richmond, Va., two 
camps. 


Northern Mill to Resume 


Oconto, Wis., Nov. 6.—Plans to resume 
operation of the Holt Lumber Co. sawmill 
Nov. 15, employing about 150 men, have been 
announced by A. W. Holt, president. The mill 
will have a five-month run on a 40-hour week 
basis. The Holt Hardwood Co. has put on a 
hundred men full time. The lumber mills, 
which are the principal source of employment 
here, have been closed for almost two years, 
and almost 40 percent of the families now are 
on the poor relief rolls. 
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Sells Fir from Snow Sheds 
Built 20 Years Ago 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 3.—Timber Products 
Co., Seattle, is the name of a new corporation 
just organized. It has purchased the snow 
sheds along a part of the Great Northern rail- 
road main line, that was abandoned when the 
railroad constructed its new tunnel last year. 
These snow sheds were built nearly twenty 
years ago of Douglas fir timbers. The new 
company expects to dismantle the snow sheds 
and dispose of the timbers, of which there are 
about 150 million feet. Some of the timbers 
have been sold “as is.” The rest may be re- 
sawn into lumber of smaller dimensions, or cut 
into firewood. The president of the new com- 
pany is B. E. Shellebarger; vice president, 
O. E. Nilsen; treasurer, Wm. Irons; and sec- 
retary, J. Mittelson. 











PROMPTLY. 


HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, Inc. 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Important 


Notice of Production Allotment for the 
Month of December 


OFFICIAL NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN TO ALL MANUFACTURERS OF HARD- 
WOOD LUMBER AND FOREST PRODUCTS INCLUDING RED CEDAR, WHITE 
AND YELLOW CYPRESS AND APPALACHIAN HEMLOCK, SPRUCE, AND WHITE 
PINE, IN THE APPALACHIAN AND SOUTHERN REGIONS THAT THE HARD- 
WOOD MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC., THE AGENCY OF THE LUMBER 
CODE AUTHORITY IN THIS HARDWOOD SUBDIVISION, WILL ON OR ABOUT 
NOVEMBER 20TH, 1933, MAKE AN ALLOCATION OF PRODUCTION QUOTAS 
TO BE PRODUCED DURING THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1933, TO ALL "ELIGI- 
BLE PERSONS" AS DEFINED BY THE CODE OF FAIR COMPETITION OPERATING 
UNDER THE JURISDICTION OF THE INSTITUTE. 


ANY PERSON DESIRING TO OPERATE DURING THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 
1933, SHALL GIVE THIS AGENCY WRITTEN NOTICE ON OR BEFORE NOVEM- 
BER 20TH, 1933, AND PRESENT ACCEPTABLE EVIDENCE OF ABILITY TO OPER- 
ATE, AND SUCH SUPPORTING DATA AS WILL BE NECESSARY FOR THE DE- 
TERMINING AND ASSIGNING OF THIS PRODUCTION ALLOTMENT. 
FORM UPON WHICH THE REQUEST SHOULD BE MADE AND THE REQUIRED 
INFORMATION FURNISHED SHOULD BE FILLED OUT AND RETURNED 


NO ALLOTMENT SHOULD BE REQUESTED FOR A MILL THAT WILL NOT 
OPERATE, BECAUSE IN SO DOING, YOU REDUCE THE ALLOTMENT THAT 
WILL BE GIVEN THE MILLS THAT WILL OPERATE. 


IF THE INFORMATION REQUESTED OF THE INDIVIDUAL MANUFACTURER 
AND HIS APPLICATION FOR AN ALLOTMENT FOR OPERATING DURING DE- 
CEMBER, 1933, ARE NOT RECEIVED BY NOVEMBER 20TH, ANY OPERATION 
BY SAID MANUFACTURER DURING DECEMBER WILL BE CONSIDERED IN 
VIOLATION OF THE LUMBER CODE AND SUBJECT TO THE PENALTIES PRO- 
VIDED IN THE NATIONAL RECOVERY ACT AND IN THE CODE ITSELF. 


HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, Inc. 


J. H. Townshend, Secretary-Manager 
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California Retailers Consider Codes 


AMERICAN 


State Association Annual ls Devoted Mainly 
_ to Discussion of the Subject of Paramount 
Interest—Adjusting Business Methods 


SAN Francisco, CAuir., Nov. 4.—The annual 
meeting of the California Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association held here Oct. 26 and 27, devoted 
itself chiefly to discussion and consideration of 
national and State codes. It was attended by a 
group of 150 members. 

A joint breakfast meeting of directors and 
secretaries was called for the morning of Oct. 
27. The main business session was opened by 
President H. A. Lake, of Garden Grove, and 
was presided over by Mr. Lake and Paul Hall- 
ingby, the latter of Los Angeles. 

After a resume by Mr. Lake of code expen- 
ditures the meeting was turned over to L. C. 
Stewart, who discussed the manufacturer’s na- 
tional code, relative to the fir division, covering 
its provisions and operations as it will affect the 
California retail trade. Points touched included 
grade marking, price control and orderly dis- 
tribution. The fact was stressed that retailers 
will have to buy grade marked lumber, so 
graded by the manufacturers, when this part of 
the Code goes into effect (not more than 30 
days after Jan. 1, 1934). The West Coast as- 
sociation is now working on lines of grade. The 
need of retailers to organize and to strengthen 
their own districts, in order to get full benefits 
from the Code, was stressed. 

H. W. Cole, president California Redwood 
Association, spoke on “Manufacturers’ National 
Code (Redwood Division); Its Provisions and 
Operations As It Will Affect California Retail 
Trade.” Mr. Cole called attention to the fine 
work of A. J. Hager, of Lansing, Mich., at the 
Washington manufacturers’ code meeting, stat- 
ing that California retailers should feel indebted 
to him for the things he accomplished. 


Supplementary Redwood Code 


The speaker then turned to the supplementary 
Redwood code, pointing out its important fea- 
tures. Turning to the subject of increased costs 
of operating under the code in relation to the 
redwood industry, he pointed out that the direct 
cost will have to be confirmed by practice. Mr. 
Cole then took up the matter of fair trade prac- 
tices, discussing wholesalers’ and commission 
men’s compensation, terms of sale, blanket or- 
ders, pool cars and fixed. prices. In discuss- 
ing the checking of blanket orders, he stated 
that this will not apply to large construction 
jobs as, for example, federal buildings or roads, 
when the projects are not completed within 
many months. Questions which followed 
brought out a number of facts, including the 
provisions for firms, both retail and wholesale. 
Such firms must sell to their own retail yards at 
prices they would sell at to any other yard, so 
as not to place their own yards in a more fa- 
vorable position. 

Mr. Bernhauer, president of the Tri-State 
Millwork Institute, spoke in place of L. G. Star- 
rett, secretary of the organization, taking up 
the relation of the manufacturers’ code in regard 
to the millwork division. He remarked that his 
organization, which includes the States of Cali- 
fornia, Nevada and Arizona, is the outgrowth 
of the former Millwork Institute of California, 
with a new name and a wider scope. He spoke 
of the need of a spirit of co-operation, for all 
codes, urging all to forget selfish interests. 

Mr. Bernhauer remarked that cost must be 
something one has to prove, not guess at; so 
the methods of price rather than actual pricing 
had to be taken care of first. 

Mr. Kennedy, who recently returned from 
Washington, expressed his opinion that the 
codes will pave the way to success: “Many 
difficulties, believed unsurmountable, have been 


overcome and a great many more will yet be 
overcome. The major problems have been and 
will be ironed out. Men in the industry must 
realize that they are working under new condi- 
tions. Minor difficulties must be discounted and 
the industry must go ahead with the knowledge 
that they will be overcome in time.” 

Frank O’Conner, president California Whole- 
sale Lumbermen’s Association, spoke on the 
wholesalers’ code, which, it was pointed out, is 
merely a proposed code. He spoke of its provi- 
sions and operations as they will affect the retail 
trade, expressing the hope that the California 
Wholesale Lumbermen’s Association will be the 
administrating body. 

The afternoon session was devoted principally 
to the provisions of the national and State re- 
tail codes. Kenneth Smith, secretary-manager 
of the Lumber and Allied Products Institute of 
Los Angeles, spoke on the national retail code. 
“The code can not transport the industry into 
Utopian conditions,” he said. “The capital goods 
industries were chiefly 
affected by the depres- 
sion, The code can 
not change fundamen- 
tal economic  condi- 
tions, but it can curb | 
the deliberate crook. 
It will open the door 
for successful industry, 





HARRY A. LAKE, 
Garden Grove, Calif.; 
Re-elected President 





co-operation and sell- 
ing. It is a challenge 
to the industry to gov- 
ern itself. It is a 
challenge to the retail 
lumberman to sell. It 
promises a square deal, 
but the rest is up to 
the dealers.” 

He then covered the main provisions of the 
national code, touching principally minimum 
wages and exceptions, grade marking and cost. 
“The important thing is to segregate each of 
the divisions and subdivisions and keep accu- 
rate accounts of all transactions. Books must 
be so kept as to enable all to make the same 
kind of reports.” 

Continuing, he expressed the belief that 
common-sense and reason will be dominant in 
all proceedings; that no one who wants to live 
up to the codes will be dragged into court. He 
said that the important point to remember is 
the industry must do something—not just take 
the code for granted. “It is not a question of 
the kind of world we have, but what we make 
of the world we have. Today we are surely on 
the way out. The retail industry can be trusted 
to guide itself.” 

Questions brought out the following facts: 

(1) 
ing 
It is 
with one or 

(2) Each subdivision can fix wage scales 
in each of their areas, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Administration. After setting 
the scales, one may not pay less than the 
minimum, but may, of course, pay more. 

(3) Mr. Smith’s belief that the following 
interpretation, followed by other groups, 
will be given by the lumber industry also: 
That the main business of a firm controls 
the code under which it will operate. How- 








— 


No provisions in code today for work- 
men overtime, even in an emergency. 
a violation now to work men overtime, 
two exceptions. 
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ever, when the different parts, as hardware 
lumber etc., reach the status of separate de. 
partments and separate books are kept, each 
of those parts would come under their ow) 
respective codes. But when the lumber eng 
is the dominant part, and the other sma) 
parts are regarded as one with the lumber 
end, no separate books being kept, the lum. 
ber code will be followed. 

(4) The matter of the hours that a firy 
can keep its place of business open is not 
yet mentioned in code. 





Dee Essley, secretary of the California Re. 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, before speaking 
on the State code, read the resolutions of th 
board of directors, creating northern and south. 
ern California Code Administrating Author. 
ties; the northern group to consist of 21 mem. 
bers, three from each of seven subdivisions ; the 
southern group to consist of 19 members. 


State Retail Code Discussed 


Mr. Essley then discussed the important fea- 
tures of the State retail code, which, it is hoped 
will be sanctioned as a supplementary code. He 
stressed the point that as far as the State code 
is concerned the dealers must await the Wash. 
ington conferences’ decisions. The code j 
divided into two sections, one relating to north- 
ern California and one to southern California 
Mr. Essley remarked that one of the main dif- 
ferences in the two sections is in the matter o 
divisions. The northern district is divided int 
seven divisions, each to select two members, on ¥ 
to serve one year and one for two years. Th? 
southern district is taken care of by one larg 
division. The Code Administration Committee 
here will consist of one member from each traée 
area organization. 

The matter of unfair trade practices wa 
then taken up: 

(1) It will be an 
fail to live up to 
be on a basis set 
Committee. 

(2) It is unfair trade practice to gran 
secret rebates, advertising allowances, spe 
cial services, issue false invoices, absorb anj 
sales tax or any other special inducements. 

(3) It is unfair trade practice to ‘issue 
any misleading statements for purpose o 
effect of misleading or deceiving purchaser 
as to quantity, quality, grade, brand or sub 
stance of goods purchased. 











































unfair trade practice t 
terms of sale, which shal 
up by the Central Contro 


(4) It is unfair trade practice for dealers 
or agents to allow any secret payments, re 
funds, commissions ete., either in the form 


of money or otherwise; to give special serv- 
ices or privileges not given to all purchaser 
that buy upon same terms and conditions 
to the injury of a competitor or where such 
payment or allowance tends to destroy com: 
petition. 

(5) It will be unfair trade practice to sell 
below a reasonable established cost of opera 
tion as defined, including replacement cost 
of merchandise and proper allocation of over: 
head expense. 


Code Price Structure Considered 


The price structure under the code was dis 
cussed fully. The code provides that each div 
sion shall establish and from time to tim 
revise a scale of minimum prices for standaré 
items of lumber, building materials and building 
specialties carried by the dealers in each divi f 
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sion. Minimum prices shall be based on infor) = Srv 
mation developed under the code and submittec#} feelin 
to its Central Control Committee for approval easter 

Every place of business operating under th} over 
code is to remain open a minimum of 40 hou] of th 
each week. Divisions, organizations, trade tel) awar 
ritories, towns are to establish number of houts§} const 
in excess of 40 each week that they may remaii—} timbe 
open. @ ber « 

T. K. Kewin, United Lumber Yards (Inc.) J Club, 
Modesto, Calif., addressed the members of West 
home financing. He told of the increased cost again 
of State and county government. He favoreigm to fa 
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the California sales tax, which benefits the 
home owner and lumber dealer greatly. “Set 
your own county government in order—that is 
one of the principal things in home financing. 
Take more part in governmental affairs. Most 
people have been more interested in their own 
affairs than in home government.” 

He emphasized the importance of proving to 
the prospective home owners the advantages of 
owning a home. “The stability of the United 
States rests on fairness to the man who wants 
to build a frome.” Mr. Kewin urged all to take 
more advantage of the Federal home loan 
agencies, stating that the machinery was there, 
but that it was up to the people to take advan- 
tage of it. 


Officers and Directors 


Dee Essley next announced election of— 
President—Harry A. Lake, Garden Grove 
Lumber Co., Garden Grove (re-elected). 


Vice-President (Northern District)—E. T. 


Robie, Auburn Lumber Co., Auburn (re- 
elected). 
Vice-President (Southern District)—Earl 





Johnson, Johnson Lumber Co., Pasadena (re- 
elected). 


Treasurer — Ross’ Blanchard, Blanchard 
Lumber Co., North Hollywood (re-elected). 


Directors—M. A. Harris, 
Boorman, Oakland; J. Sheppard, Sacramento; 
Warren Tillson, Modesto; Francis’ Boyd, 
Santa Barbara; Paul Hallingby, Los Angeles; 
Ross Blanchard, Hollywood; C. W. Pinkerton, 
Whittier; G. Miner, San Diego. 


San Francisco; B. 


The final speaker of the afternoon session was 
Paul Overend, who gave an interesting talk on 
group compensation insurance. 

The banquet was presided over by Matt 
Harris as toastmaster. V.C. Dionne, Houston, 
Tex., spoke of the importance of a federal fund 
to be used to finance prospective home owners 
on a plan similar to that of public works 
funding. 





Paper Mill Provides Outlet for 
Hogged Fuel 


RayMonp, Wasu., Nov. 4.—The Willapa 
Harbor Lumber Mills here have completed 
arrangements to ship hogged fuel by barge to 
the Grays Harbor Pulp & Paper Co. plant at 
Hoquiam, Wash. J. W. Lewis, manager of the 
Willapa Mills, has announced that two fuel 
hogs will be constructed at the Raymond and 
Willapa units of the company. Waste products 
trom the mills will be ground for fuel, and will 
be shipped in scows to Grays Harbor. The fuel 
will be towed by the Hubble Towboat Co. in 
barges 42 feet wide and 136 feet long, with draft 
of 11 feet. Each barge will hold 300 units of 
fuel, a unit being 200 cubic feet of wood. The 
mills here will ship about 250 units of hog fuel, 
or approximately one bargeload, daily. The 
plan will necessitate some dredging in the Wil- 
lapa River at each mill unit, to accommodate 
the barges. The arrangement will give the 
Willapa Mills an outlet for waste material, 
which has been going to the mill burners. 





Protest Policy in Buying for 
Grand Coulee Dam 


_ WasH., Nov. 4.— Considerable 
leeling has been aroused among lumbermen of 
eastern Washington and the Inland Empire 
over what they term discrimination on the part 
ot the State department of business control, in 
awarding contracts for supplies for work on the 
construction at the Grand Coulee damsite. The 
timber products bureau of the Spokane Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Okanogan Commercial 
Club, the Hoo-Hoo Club of Spokane and the 
Vestern Pine Association are protesting 
against what they say appears to be a policy 
to favor coast Douglas fir. 


SPOKANE, 
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“LIGNASAN 
DIPPED 
LUMBER 


dries 
as bright as 
kiln-dried 


and at a very nominal 


cost,” says 
H. D. FOOTE LUMBER CO. 





H. D. FOOTE LUMBER COMPANY 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Wilcington, Delaware. 
Dear Sirs 

Be have your letter of April 12th, with reference t 
Ligesea:. 

It te cur pleagure te efviee you that we bad wonderful 
rerults from the use of Lignasan, an¢ expect to continue using it. 

We have no suggestions to offer for ite improvement, 
for the results were everything that could be Gesire¢. Our first 
experience was on 300,000 te 400,000 feet of 1* and 2° lunber that 
Gried as bright as Kiln dried, and, st « very nominal cost. 


We expect to ream operation «thin the very near 
fotare, at which tise we will let you have our request for our 


wupply. 
Best regards, 
Yours very truly, 
A. D. FOOTE LUER Ome, ‘ 
1: BLOF Se 
Bor/ir. 


























ws & first experience (with Lignasan) was 


on 300,000 to 400,000 feet of 1” and 2” 
lumber that dried as bright as kiln-dried, and, 
at a very nominal cost.” This letter is typical. 
Bright lumber at low cost is an everyday 
occurrence with over 250 mills that are now 
using Lignasan to combat sap stain. 

Manufacturers are having more requests 
for bright lumber from their customers be- 
cause dealers see that unstained lumber is 
easier to sell. Result—manufacturers are 
turning to Lignasan as the means of obtain- 
ing bright lumber at a small cost. And the 
cost of Lignasan-dipped lumber is small. 
Most mills are getting bright lumber for 12c 
per thousand board feet; some less, by using 
Lignasan. 

Put that extra salesman “Bright Lumber” 
to work for you right away. Send coupon for 
prices and particulars on Lignasan today. 








THIS IS THE KIND OF LUMBER the 

H. D. Foote Lumber Co., Alexandria, La., 

finds profitable—bright, unstained lumber. 

You can have it. Use du Pont LIGNASAN. 
Coupon brings details. 


LIGNASAN 








E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Organic Chemicals Department, AL-IL-II 
Wilmington, Del. 

GENTLEMEN: Please send me, without obliga- 
tion, Lignasan prices and further details for 
securing bright, air-dried lumber. 











REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 








It is reported here that a lumber company in 
north central Washington bid low on an order 
from the State for 14,000 feet of lumber. The 
department of business control is reported to 
have sent word to this firm that a higher bid 
on coast Deuglas fir was being awarded the 
contract. The bid accepted was at the rate of 
more than $30 per thousand feet, while eastern 
Washington Douglas fir has been bid at $20, 
or just above, on contracts let in Spokane re- 
cently. 

The contention of the lumbermen of this 
region is that the eastern Washington Douglas 
fir is the same as the coast fir, and that only 
where especially heavy or long timbers are re- 
quired is the coast fir any better. The Western 
Pine Association has sent its engineers to 
Olympia to investigate the alleged discrimi- 
nation. 


Want Billion From P. W. A. 


CLEVELAND, On10, Nov. 6.—The names of the 
members of the executive board of the Home 
Builders’ & Land Developers’ National Commit- 
tee of America, formed at a meeting here on Oct. 
10 to last “until a billion dollars is released by 
the Public Works Administration or other fed- 
eral agencies for single family home building,” 
were announced today by Don A. Loftus, chair- 
man. At the same time, Mr. Loftus stated the 
billion dollars is now wanted before Christmas. 

It was also announced that a great “caravan” 
of home builders and land developers from all 
parts of the country will be held at Washing- 
ton, D. C., at the Washington Hotel on Dec. 
4 and 5. At that time definite figures on the 
amounts wanted in communities throughout the 
country will be presented to Secretary Ickes. 


Home Building Industry Organizes 


Representatives of All Branches, from 19 States, Study 
Many Government and Private Routes Back to Prosperity 


of home construction 
builders and sellers of 


and sellers 
designers, 


Producers 
materials, 
homes, and planners of cities and subdivisions 
to contain these homes, together with the daily 
and business press serving these interests defi- 
nitely established themselves as one great na- 


tional group—the home building industry— 
when on Tuesday and Wednesday of last week 
several hundred of their representatives met at 
the Union League Club in Chicago and organ- 
ized the National Association for Better Hous- 
ing. 

Objectives of the organization are three fold: 
First, to cope with the emergency of the present 
paralysis of the industry; second, to prevent if 
humanly possible the recurrence of another 
similar emergency in the future; and third, to 
provide adequate housing, of a kind to fit Ameri- 
can ideals, for every citizen of this country. 

To accomplish these the association embarked 
on a five-point program which seeks to promote 
and accomplish (1) re-employment of building 
mechanics, (2) sound, adequate financing of 
homes, partly with Government money but 
mainly with that of private investors, (3) re- 
establishment of the incentive to own a home, 
(4) better housing, and (5) enlargement of the 
market for homes to care for the housing needs 
of all the people instead of just the upper one- 
third of the population. The organization, with 
headquarters in Chicago, will serve as a central 
clearing house, for dissemination and _inter- 
change of important information within the in- 
dustry; and as a voice for the industry, cham- 
pioning the American home in Government 
councils and in public thought. 


Lumber interests, both manufacturing and 
distributing, were well represented in the meet- 
ing, and in fact in the entire enterprise since 
its inception. George W. Dulany, jr., of Chi- 
cago, lumber manufacturer and retailer and 
national association executive, and Frederick K. 
Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul, Minn., whose ex- 
ceptionally broad lumber manufacturing con- 
nections are well known, were members of the 
committee which promoted the National Con- 
ference on the Renewal of Home Building, held 
at the Congress Hotel in Chicago last May; 
this committee, by request of that conference, 
was continued for the purpose of organizing 
the National Association for Better Housing. 
Mr. Dulany was chairman of the important 
subcommittee on individual homes and small 
apartments, and led the discussion on this sub- 
ject at the Tuesday afternoon session; serving 
with him on the committee were C. E. Close, 
construction engineer, National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and Leo Kraemer, 
research engineer of the Chicago Lumber In- 
stitute. A. Trieschmann, of Crossett-Watzek- 
Gates, Chicago, was a member of the committee 
on permanent organization, and L. O. Taylor, 
of Minneapolis, Minn., sales manager of the 
Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co., was a mem- 
ber of the committee on real estate financing. 
J. J. Fitzpatrick, wholesale lumberman of Madi- 
son, Wis., was there as a representative of his 
city’s mayor, and A. J. Hager, of the Hager 
& Cove Lumber Co., Lansing, Mich., prominent 
in retail organizations, was there, also. 

Of the fifty persons elected to the associa- 
tion’s governing council, seven are connected 
with the lumber and millwork industry. Besides 
Mr. Dulany, Mr. Weyerhaeuser and Mr. 
Trieschmann these are: 

C. Arthur Bruce, chief executive officer of 
the Lumber Code Authority, Washington, 
D. C.; James Goodman, treasurer, Dickason- 
Goodman Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.; L. P. 
Lewin, president, A. M. Lewin Lumber Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; E. J. Curtis, vice president, 
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Curtis 
Arthur 
Bureau, 


Companies (Inc.), 
Bevan, secretary, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Clinton, Iowa; 
ted Cedar Shingle 


Urge Billion Dollars for Housing 


At least a billion dollars of Public Works 
Administration and Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation funds should be set aside by the 
Government to give the home building industry 
the necessary start out of the depression of 
the past few years, it was recommended by the 
committee on real estate financing, which also 
urged the establishment of some systematic plan 
of long-term credit, under Federal auspices, for 
home building—a Federal mortgage discount 
system for urban mortgages which would create 
a true mortgage market, wherein the control- 
ling factor would be the security of the wealth 
itself, not the guaranty of the seller. The com- 
mittee recommended that such a_ permanent 
home-financing system be one of the major ob- 
jectives of the new association. Herbert U. 
Nelson, of Chicago, executive secretary of the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
chairman of the committee, asked Walter S. 
Schmidt, president of the Frederick A. Schmidt 
Co. and a number of other mortgage loan com- 
panies in Cincinnati, Ohio, to read the report. 
Mr. Nelson moved its adoption, but at the sug- 
gestion of the presiding officer, J. Soule War- 
terfield, Chicago contractor, it was referred in- 
stead to the governing council for further 
study, inclusion of any desirable added sugges- 
tions from the floor, and then final action. 
Other committee reports were disposed of in 
the same way, for none of the committees had 
much time in which to meet and “polish up” a 
report. 


Building Homes with Federal Cash 


The attitude of the Federal Government to- 
ward the home building industry, particularly 
as to financing, was a topic of absorbing interest 
to the men and women at the meeting. Close 
attention was paid to an address Tuesday by 
Mayor Charles R. Ely, of Euclid, Ohio, who 
told how the Cleveland suburb went about it to 
obtain a million-dollar loan from the Public 
Works Administration, to finance a housing 
project. On Wednesday Robert D. Kchn, of 
Washington, D. C., head of the PWA housing 
bureau, highly commended the Euclid enter- 
prise and announced that his office is “very 
anxious to have more of this kind of thing 
done.” He made it plain that, so far as the 
Government is concerned, the principal require- 
ments for obtaining Federal financing will be: 
(1) It must put men to work on something 
useful to the nation, especially to part of it; 
(2) it must be backed by responsible local citi- 
zens; (3) it must be a project large enough in 
extent to protect its component parts from any 
depreciation caused by outside influences such 
as a deteriorating neighborhood; and (4) it 
must be well, completely and definitely planned 
as to just what is to be done, so that “some 
whim of the moment may not control what will 
last for thirty or forty years.” His office is 
particularly interested in providing good homes 
for the lower-income groups “who have never 
had anything done for them,” and therefore is 
giving special attention to so-called slum clear- 
ance, but vacant land will not (with a few pos- 
sible exceptions) be bought for this purpose 
and when new housing is built an equal quan- 
tity will be destroyed, so that undue housing 
competition will not be created. He main- 
tained, however, that some housing commer- 
cially offered humans as dwelling-places is so 
poor “that it ought to be competed with,” and 
the burst of applause that greeted this sally 
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showed conclusively that his audience agreed 
with him. 

“We want to lift "em up a peg, these people 
in the slums, and make them want something, 
If we can do that, we will create a buying 
power alongside of which the automobile and 
the radio are perfect piffle.” 

That, declared Mr. Kohn, is ample justifica- 
tion for the use of Government funds to convert 
slum areas into livable neighborhoods, and to 
build good homes, as will be done in Euclid, so 
as to prevent future slums. What it takes to 
raise folks standards of living a “peg” varies, 
he said, with the people affected themselves. In 
the Virgin Islands it was simply to build them 
two-room houses instead of one-room houses, 
with the purpose of making the two-room house 
the standard there instead of the miserable 
huts used by many of the natives now. 


Why Home Building Stopped 


Mr. Warterfield, who is executive vice presi- 
dent of the Starrett Construction Co., won gen- 
eral approbation by his capable and democratic 
handling of the two-day sessions of open 
forum. After warning those present that a 
meeting lasting only two days would be inade- 
quate to cover a subject so big as the home 
building industry, but that “high spots” and 
major issues only could be considered in -the 
discussion, he did much to make this possible 
by presenting at the outset a list of causes of 
the distressing conditions which now are and 
for several years have been confronting the in- 
dustry. These he put under five major head- 
ings, which he thought would encompass all 
other causes which might subsequently be men- 
tioned. The following is a summary of the 
conditions and acts which he blamed for the 


present situation: 





(1) Financial distress of home _ buyers, 
caused by unemployment and the over-buy- 
ing, or over-selling, beyond ability to pay, 
in the enthusiasm of the building industry's 
heydey—resulting in consolidations of fam- 
ilies and marriage- and birth-rate declines, 
and therefore the use of fewer family hous- 
ing units. 

(2) Poor financing and refinancing of 
homes. Indicated by a market glutted with 
distress sales, and lack of capital available 


aes 





for the building of new homes. Due to de- 
pletion of the industry’s own reserves, to 
bank failures, and to bank receivers’ insist- f 
ence on forcing the liquidation of develop- F 
ment projects, thus removing leadership & 
from the enterprise. 

(3) Loss of incentive to own a home oF 


other housing property, due to: High govern: § 
mental costs resulting in abnormally high § 
real estate taxes; special assessments; lack 7 
of apreciation of the moral, family, value of § 
a home as against its speculative value, 
caused by sellers unduly emphasizing possi- 





bility of speculative gain instead of the 
spiritual value supplied by the family itself; 
a poor bookkeeping system, with lack of at- 
tention to depreciation, which failed to im- [ 
press upon buyer at time of purchase the fact 
that his new house would not last forever; 
renting competition, with failure of the pub- 
lic to realize that the present low rentals, 
at distress figures, will last but a short time; 
continued encroachment of blighted areas 
upon good residential districts, caused by 
failure of home owners in various neighbor- 
hoods to keep their homes in good condition 
by the making of repairs and remodeling 4 
needed. 


(4) Poor housing. Jerry building — ex 
ploitation of public by unscrupulous opera 
tors—poor architectural service—difficult for 
the public to get the service that is avail- 
able—n» clearing-house of information as te 
building aids or modern, home-bettering de- 
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yelopments—lack of appreciation, within the 
industry, of the kind of housing the public 
and lack of efforts to find out what 
and to provide it—inadequate and 
community planning and restric- 
fire and police regulations that 
encourage the growth of blighted areas— 
puilding codes need “toning up”’—cost of 
good housing beyond would-be buyer’s abil- 
ity to pay. 


(5) Too 


needs, 
this is 
out-dated 
tions, W ith 


narrow a market. Industry 
py considering a $9,000 home a 
home, been confining itself to the 
less than one-third the population. The big 
field is in providing suitable homes for the 
remaining two-thirds, with the ideal a home 
of its own available for every American 
family. 

Then, on Mr. Warterfield’s invitation, others 
mentioned other contributing factors which 
have helped cause the downward slide, with the 
thought in mind that these should be avoided in 
the future. Most of these same points already 
had been mentioned by Mr. Warterfield, but 
repetition impressed them the more _ vividly. 
Then Mayor Ely was asked to describe how one 
community had managed to get started on the 
way out, by getting housing money from the 
Public Works Administration. 


has, 
low-cost 
needs of 


Money from Uncle Sam 


At the start the mayor and his public-spirited 
husiness-men associates realized that they had 
no chance in Euclid to raise any money as an 
equity, to which the Government should add a 
loan and thus make a fund big enough for a 
large housing project, which was the program 
Cleveland was attempting. They realized that 
the only thing they in the suburb could offer 
as an equity in building a house with Govern- 
ment money would be the lot itself, clear of 
encumbrance and taxes paid. They found that 
about half of the vacant lots were clear, and 
well-improved in the prosperous days of nine 
years ago when everybody was putting in im- 
provements, that they were good lots, all 
set for nice, comfortable homes, but no money 
with which to build the homes. In the mean- 
time, workmen at Euclid’s several factories had 
to travel long distances to other towns to find 
suitable homes. 

The self-appointed committee (who preferred 
this to digging down later for relief funds) 
thought they should have Federal funds, but 
they realized that to be successful in getting 
the money they must have some good and def- 
inite reasons why they should have it, pre- 
sented in an easily understood form. So they 
spent about $200 to prepare a book. Mayor 
Ely had this in the meeting with him, and the 
housing association could see a thick volume, 
full of pictures, maps and graphs. It located 
the city on the map, had a map of Euclid’s 
housing, gave a list of factories and showed 
pictures of them from the air and from the 
ground, showed pictures of some of the eleven 
houses which were the only vacant houses in 
the area (and the pictures showed why they 
were vacant—unfit for occupancy), told of “all 
the nice things we could think of about our 
town,” including rail and highway transporta- 


tion, public institutions, pictures of typical 
streets, and such things. Also there was a 
sketch of the kind of house the committee 


wanted to build with the money from the Gov- 
ernment. An architect, two lawyers and an 
engineer contributed their time in the prepara- 
tion of this book. 

When the mayor and his companions took 
the volume to Washington, Mr. Kohn and oth- 
ers in the housing division could look at it and 
know exactly what was wanted, and also could 
know that the Euclid men had a definite plan 
in mind. This matter of having a plan was 
one feature which particularly appealed to the 
Government officials. But the Ohioans at first 
Were told that there was no use, that the PWA 
Was interested in housing only from the stand- 
point of slum clearance. The retort came back 
Irom the Euclid contingent that this project 
would be slum prevention; Mr. Kohn thought 
there was something in that, and after a per- 
sonal visit to Euclid he agreed with the mayor 
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and his associates, so the deal was made. 

The Euclid Housing Corporation, organized 
not for profit, was formed as the Government’s 
go-between, to supervise the entire project, with 
a Federal supervisor or engineer to be assigned 
later. It was planned to build 200 homes in 
this manner, but already 260 applications had 
been received. The would-be home builder puts 
up his improved clear lot as an equity—for a 
$5,000 house the lot must be worth $1,600— 
and gives the Government a note and mortgage. 
He also pays $25, for title search etc., but this 
is not considered a down payment. He pays 
back the principal at the rate of $7 per $1,000 
per month, with interest at 4 percent. It is 
handled through a local bank, which takes % 
of 1 percent additional as a fee for paying the 
builders and collecting the payments. The mem- 
bers of the corporation, when they approve the 
loan out of the million dollars advanced in the 
contract (on which interest is paid only as the 
money is drawn), endorse it over to the Fed- 
eral Government, without recourse or obliga- 
tion, except the moral obligation to see that 
the property is kept up in condition and taxes. 
If there should be any financial loss, the Govy- 
ernment must stand that. 

The agreement specifies that the houses built 
must be near the factories, but Mayor Ely said 
that he and his friends take the position that, 
since the town is only ten square miles in 
area, with a population of 15,000 or 16,000, any 
place in Euclid is “near the factories,” and is 
acceptable if the lot owner and the neighbor- 
hood are acceptable. 


A Miscalculation on Prices 


So they got their million dollars, and went 
back to Euclid to start building their $5,000 
homes as planned. And to their dismay they 
discovered that they could not build the house 
they had planned for $5,000, nor for $6,000, but 
for about $7,500. It would have been even 
more than that, the mayor confided, but local 
lumber and materials dealers were persuaded 
not to try to “get back all their lost profits on 
this one deal,” and brought their quotations 
down to market prices again. Labor will get 
$1.20 an hour, and Mayor Ely promised that 
the men will earn their money. 

But it was necessary to get the cost of con- 
struction down to the $5,000 level, so orna- 
mental moldings were taken off the exterior 
and interior—“we were trying to build a post- 
office, not a house’—the specified 4-inch con- 
crete basement floor was changed to 2-inch, the 
anchor bolts to fasten the house to the founda- 
tions were eliminated, the better but more 
costly diagonal sheathing was changed to or- 
dinary horizontal—‘“in other words,” the mayor 
told the meeting, “we decided to build in the 
ordinary way the man himself would build his 
own home in our part of the country.” Thus 
the cost was reduced to $4,800, and it is hoped 
that this will drop yet lower, to about $4,200. 

Already there has been considerable real 
estate activity as a result of this contract for 
Federal money, and there are more men and 
women around real estate offices than for years 
past. Owners of acceptable lots who do not 
wish to build under this program are selling 
them to others who do want to build. It is ex- 
pected that all of Euclid’s building mechanics 
will be put to work, and a sizeable dent made 
in the ranks of other unemployed, for Euclid 
men will be hired first. 

The mayor was plied with questions by nu- 
merous men seeking more details of the Euclid 
enterprise, and it was evident that there was a 
thought of attempting something similar in 
other cities. Most of the rest of the day was 
spent in discussion of slum clearance, subsist- 
ence homesteads, workmen’s garden homes, un- 
employed men’s garden homes, and in large- 
scale housing projects of various kinds. The 
thought that was uppermost seemed to be that 
a blighted area of any kind is a costly thing 
for a city, that construction of housing will put 
men to work more and quicker than anything 
else, and will add materially to the value of all 
property. 
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PACIFIC COasT Co 
TO SERVE 


2 PLANTS veé"R* 
MIXED-CARS 


Pine Lumber & Factory Products 


PONDEROSA PINE 
IDAHO WHITE PINE 


7 Long Lake Lumber Co 


-—-oR-— 





PINE FRAMES TRIM 
AND MOULDINGS 


722 SpokanePine 
ProductsCo. 


Sell More 
Modernizing Jobs 


by showing prospective customers how the 
completed job will look, how much it will 
cost. 

Send us your prospect’s own sketch or 
snapshot of present building with suggestion 
ef what change is desired. We will furnish 


FLOOR LAYOUT, PERSPECTIVE SKETCH, 


Miwore ust... . $2.50 


Immediate attention by air mail. Send us 
a trial job—will make money for you. 

We also make, sell and rent models made 
to your plans and specifications. We fur- 
nish house plans and material lists. Write 
for special low prices. 


Lumberman’s Drafting 
& Listing Service 


233 Drumheller Bldg., Walla Walla, Wash. 


MILLWORK LIST 





WHITE RIVER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


For Mixed Cars of 


YARD and SHED STOCK 


Including Bevel Siding, 
Mouldings, Lath, 
Shingles 


ENUMCLAW, WASHINGTON 











' DAVENPORT 
HOTEL 


Spokane, 
Washington 


Complete hotel and 

dining service. In- j 

formal. 600 

rooms, outside. 
Fireproof. 
Rates and 


Rendezvous of 
Lumbermen of 
the Northwest. 





LOUIS M. DAVENPORT, President 


























AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


& Millwork 
Biltmore Hotel, Miami, 


17-18—Florida Lumber 
tion, Miami 
nual, 

6 — Appalachian 
(Inec.), Netherland-Plaza 
Ohio. Annual. 
16-18—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Auditorium, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 
31-Feb 1, 2—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich Annual, 
Feb. 6-8—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 
21-23—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. An- 
nual. 
27-28—Iowa 
ing Material 
Des Moines, 


Nov. 


Associa- 
Fla. An- 


Dec. Hardwood Manufacturers 


Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Jan 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Feb. Association of Lumber & Build- 
Dealers, Fort Des Moines Hotel, 


Iowa. Annual. 





Southwestern Club to Meet 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New ORLEANS, LA., Nov. 8.—After a lapse 
of several months, the Southwestern Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Club will meet here Nov. 15 for 
an all day session. Prices, wages and operating 
problems under the code wil! be discussed with 
J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager, or George 
Land, of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute. Officers will be elected. 





Florida Dealers to Hear Big 
Problems Discussed 


Ortanpo, Fra., Nov. 6.—Three outstanding 
addresses are listed for the fourteenth semi- 
annual convention of the Florida Lumber & 
Millwork Association, at Coral Gables, Nov. 17 
and 18, as follows: 

“Capital for New Homes in Florida,” Dr. 
W. H. Walker, president First Federal Savings 
& Loan Association, Miami. 

“Our Code of Fair Competition,” Spencer D. 
Baldwin, president National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Washington, D. C. 

“Small Sawmill Competition,” H. C. Berckes, 
secretary Southern Pine Association, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Dr. Walker’s organization was the first char- 
tered in the United States under the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, and made the first 
loan of the country under the set-up. 











East Ontarians Hold Annual 


OTTAWA, Ont., Nov. 6—Annual meeting of 
Eastern Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation held in the Chateau Laurier, here, on 
Oct. 25, brought out an exceptionally large at- 
tendance. Following officers were elected: 

President—R. M. Richardson, Gananoque, 
Ont. 

Vice president—W. G. Thom, Smiths Falls, 
Ont. 





Secretary-treasurer—R. A. Hodkins, Corn- 
wall, Ont. 
Directors—H. W. D. Beatty, Pembroke; 


A. S. Laird, Ottawa; F. W. McConnell, Lans- 
downe; Z. Boucher, Hull, P. Q.; W. Nicholls, 
Carleton Place; J. G. Carkner, Kenmore; A. G. 
MacLachlan, Kingston. 

A. S. Laird, Ottawa, presided. A discussion 
of credit control indicated that credit conditions 
today are almost the reverse of what they were 
two years ago. The old practice was to allow 
the great majority of sales to go on the books, 
some dealers reporting that their credit sales 
were as high as 90 per cent of the total. A 
large number of dealers at this and other meet- 
ings report that their cash sales amount to 
about 80 or 85 per cent. A result is that col- 
lections, as compared with sales, show a re- 
markable improvement. Also, dealers report 
that small smounts are beginning to come in 
on old accounts. 

Another discussion centered around compe- 


tition of house-wrecking and second-hand deal- 
ers, the chief sufferers being the dealers in the 
city of Ottawa, who have practically all adopted 
the policy of carrying a second grade of stock 
to compete with the material sold by the 
wrecking companies. 

A resolution was adopted approving efforts of 
the National Research Council of Canada to 
standardize the square pack for wood shingles 
throughout Canada. 

Previous to the opening, a conference was 
held between representatives of the wallboard 
manufacturers and the association’s committee 
on wallboards and allied products. It is ex- 
pected that further conferences will take place, 
out of which satisfactory distribution policies 
will be developed. 


Code Matters Are Discussed 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 6.—The member- 
ship of the Birmingham Retail Lumber & Build- 
ing Material Association, with non-members 
and the Builders Supply Association as guests, 
gathered in the Jefferson Court House on Oct. 
31 for the purpose of setting up the local Code 
Authority. President H. O. Bernard read tele- 
grams and a letter from C. H. Cowan, Mobile, 
president of the State organization, which is 
charged with Code administration in Alabama, 
approving the price-lists for the retail distribu- 
tion of lumber and builders’ supplies. 

Under the agreements entered into, no dealer 
outside of Birmingham may make sales to the 
consumer trade without complying with all 
rules and regulation of the Association. Mem- 
bership in the organization is not compulsory, 
but adherence to the rules of the organization 
is necessary. Publishing of prices, according 
to President Bernard, is not necessary, although 
so stated in the Code, as this is intended to be 
covered by the delivery and acceptance of such 
lists from the association secretary. 








Form Redwood Split Products 


Association 
Scotia, Catir., Nov. 4—The Redwood Split 
Products Association, organized here last 


month, has filed articles of incorporation with 
the State Secretary. Alex Masson, Humboldt 
County supervisor, has been named temporary 
chairman. Directors named include Mr. Masson 
and Frank Dunn, of Fortuna; Francis Tann, of 
Carlotta; John Burman, of Eureka; C. J. Pe- 
sula, of Weott; and Matt Elich and James D. 
Skiffington, of Myers. 





Coast Wholesalers Form 
Organization 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Nov. 4.—A tentative or- 
ganization of what may become a permanent 
association of North Pacific Coast wholesale 
lumberman and manufacturers who market 
their lumber through wholesale dealers, was 
formed in Seattle on Tuesday, Oct. 31, fol- 
lowing a preliminary meeting of Seattle and 
Tacoma wholesalers the previous week. The 
aims and objects of the association have been 
presented to wholesalers in Portland and other 
sections of the territory, and to sawmill oper- 
ators whose product is marketed largely 
through wholesalers, it being felt that their 
interests are mutual. 

This considerable group of distributors and 
producers with a mutuality of interest have 
formed the organization so that they may be 
able to present a united front in meeting the 
problems of conducting their business. It is 
not the intent to conflict with the activities of 
any other wholesale or manufacturing associa- 
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tions. There are, however, problems peculiar 
to certain groups in the industry which it js 
felt could be cared for by such an organization, 

It is proposed to call this new group the 
Pacific Northwest Lumber Association. Per- 
manent organization has not yet been effected, 


— 


Apply for Regional Sash and Door 
Administrator 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 6.—The Sash & 
Door Manufacturers’ Association of Philadel- 
phia held its thirty-third annual meeting last 
Thursday in the Architects Building, when these 
officers were reelected: President, John A, 
Yohn; secretary, F. Oliver Keely; treasurer, 
Samuel W. Roberts. 

The principal address was made by E. V., 
Lucas, of the Eastern Millwork Bureau. After 
listening to the talk by Mr. Lucas, who ex- 
plained that the Eastern Millwork Bureau is 
the administrative agency for the eastern States, 
it was decided to make application for the ap- 
pointment as regional administrator of the Sash 
& Door Manufacturers’ Code. Up to the pres- 
ent time, according to Mr. Keely, the appoint- 
ment has not been confirmed. There were 
about fifty millwork men present from various 
parts of eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land and southern New Jersey. A dinner fol- 
lowed the annual meeting and Code talk. 


Initial Meeting Is Held 
ATLANTA, Ga., Nov. 6—The Georgia 
Retail Lumber & Building Supply Association 
(Inc.), with headquarters at 1107 Candler 
3uilding, Atlanta, held its first State meeting 





on Oct. 24, with every section of the State 
represented, 


Representatives were selected as members of 
the executive committee from each of the eleven 
districts. Committees were elected to serve the 
Code Authority as well as the State organiza- 
tion in the various districts and they were au- 
thorized also to handle the affairs of adminis- 
tration for the Southern Millwork Association, 
both designated as District or Division No. 5. 





Speaks on Co-operation Toward 
Recovery 


SHEBOYGAN, Wis., Nov. 6.—An event of un- 
usual interest that occurred here recently was 
the meeting of all of the building supply dealers 
of Sheboygan to hear an address by George A. 
Olson, special representative of the Chicago & 
North Western Railroad, who talked on the 
benefits of associated effort, the significance of 
the National Recovery Act, and the possibilities 
of co-operative effort under an NRA code. Mr. 
Olson came to Sheboygan at the request of Mr. 
Kowalke, president of the Roth Building Supply 
Co., who has been active in the civic affairs of 
the community and who served several terms as 
president of the Sheboygan Association of Com- 
merce. This association is recognized as one 
of the finest in the State, its traffic department 
and credit department particularly having made 
enviable records of achievement. 


In Recognition of Service 


Just at the close of meeting of the Alabama 
Lumber & Building Material Dealers’ Associa- 
tion recently held in Birmingham, W. Thornton 
Estes made a little speech outlining the serv- 
ice rendered by President C. H. Cowan in the 
matter of Code activities while in Washington 
for more than six weeks as a member of the 
committee formulating the Retail Code. 
then presented to President Cowan, as a token 
of esteem in which the entire membership 
joined, a silver pitcher. Mr. Cowan fittingly 
acknowledged the token and assured his fellow 
dealers that the greatest aid to the common 
good lies in strict observance of the regulations 
set up under the Code. 
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Central Missouri Dealers Confer 


SepaLia, Mo., Nov. 7.— The retail lumber 
code approved Oct. 3 by President Roosevelt 
was discussed by more than 100 members of 
the Central Missouri Association of 
Lumber Dealers in a meeting here today. 

In an atmosphere of hearty approval, the 
trade agreement was explained by Ernest E. 
Woods, secretary of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association and code administrator for 
four mid-western States, and others promi- 
nently identified with the lumber business. 

As a result of the discussions, Central Mis- 
souri dealers expect to have their price lists 
published in compliance with the code within 
the next two or three weeks. 

Mr. Woods told the lumbermen that they had 
no cause for alarm in the Government’s insist- 
ence that a code of fair competition be adopted. 

“You are not to be disturbed because of a 
belief the Government is intruding upon your 
business,” he asserted. “We as lumbermen have 
fallen down on the job, and this is an oppor- 
tunity for us to manage our own business in a 
manner that will be profitable to all.” 

Continuing, Mr. Woods pointed out that the 
NRA “should result in the stabilization of the 
lumber industry,” and said: 

Whatever we think of the Recovery Act, 
its methods and potential results, all of us 
are for it if it will relieve the situation. 
We hope it will result in the stabilization 
of business. Some persons high in the coun- 


sels of the NRA have said its ultimate in- 
tention is stabilization in order that more 
income tax will be paid to support the Gov- 
ernment and enable it to balance its budget. 

The lumber business has been hit seri- 
ously during the depression. Its capital as- 


sets have even been in jeopardy. Some deal- 
ers have resorted to selling at cost in order 


Retail’ 


to make ends meet. But if we double 
sales volume, and still sell at cost, we 
not operating at a profit. 

While our national code group of thirty- 
two administrators ostensibly is at the head, 
the code’s concept is not to function as a 
bureaucracy. It is intended to act from 


our 
are 


the bottom up, and not from the top down. 
I believe benefits may be derived from 
operation of the cement code. It is very 


unfortunate that we lost the anti-dumping 
provision which we had recommended in our 
original draft, but we gained other points 
which should prove beneficial. 

The viewpoint we take toward the agree- 
ment is very important. Some may feel that 
it is a joke, and seek ways to evade its 
provisions. But they’ll find out it is not a 
joke, for we'll have the power to make them 
change their minds. 

Jack Scroggs, of Kansas City, -led the dis- 
cussion on the “cost” section of the code, con- 
sidered by many the most important of its pro- 


‘visions. 


The following committee chosen from the 
geographical divisions of the Central Missouri 
district, will function as the enforcement body 
for this section: 

D. A. Cowan, Cowan Lumber Co., Clinton; 
J. R. Proctor, Proctor Lumber Co., California; 


R. M. Johns, S. P. Johns & Sons Lumber Co., 
Sedalia; R. M. Phillips, Dascomb-Daniels 
Lumber Co., Marshall; and Paul Russell, 


J. B. Russell Lumber Co., Lexington. 


In a conference which followed the business 
session, the executive board decided to postpone 
the annual convention to sometime in February. 
This meeting regularly is held in November, but 
officials said it would be deferred three months 
in order that the effects of the code may be 
observed and discussed at that time. 

° 


Louisiana Retailers Discuss Code 


ALEXANDRIA, La., Noy. 6.—Selection of a 
State Code Authority Committee and sub-divi- 
sion committees for executive authority and 
arbitration was effected at a meeting of direc- 
tors of the Louisiana Retail Lumber & Build- 
ing Material Dealers’ Association just prior to 
the annual convention held here. 

The State Code. Authority Committee, con- 
sisting of one representative and an alternate 


irom each of the six subdivisions, will com- 
prise the following: 

R. J. Abbott, Darling Lumber Co., Baton 
Rouge, and R. W. Brown, Lafourche Lumber 
Co., Thiboduax (alternate), Southeastern 
Subdivision; F. Lisle’ Peters, Louisiana 
Western Lumber Co., Lake Charles, and 
E. E. MeMillan, Krause & Managan Lum- 
ber Co., Lake Charles (alternate), South- 
western subdivision; J. Frank Carroll, Car- 


roll Lumber Co., Alexandria, and H. H. Harris, 
Alexandria (alternate), Central subdivision; 
A. H. Wolff, Vivian Lumber Co., Vivian, and 
R. R. Lambert, Minden Lumber and Wood 
Yard, Minden (alternate), Northwestern sub- 
division; Frank A, Terzia, Parlor City Lum- 
ber Co., Monroe, and G. O. Breece, G. E. 
Breece Lumber Co., Monroe (alternate), 
Northeastern subdivision; R. lL. Hill, Hill 
Lumber Co., New Orleans, and James Cazan, 
New Orleans (alternate), Metropolitan sub- 
division. 


Discuss Retail Lumber Code 


ALEXANDRIA, La., Nov. 6.—Discussion of the 
retail lumber code as applied to every day busi- 
ness featured the annual meeting of the Louisi- 
ana Retail Lumber & Building Material Deal- 
ers’ Association. Announcement of committees 
named by the directors to carry out the admin- 
istration; an address by W. T. Murray, vice- 
president and general manager of the Tremont 
Lumber Co., Rochelle, La., on the manufac- 
turers’ code; and re-election of all officers to 
serve until next March comprised a large part 
of the program. 

rhe meeting had been deferred from the regu- 
lar September meeting date to act on the retail 
lumber code. With President J. Frank Carroll, 


of Alexandria, presiding, the first business was 
a discussion of the drafting of the code, which 
was led by Mr. Carroll and Secretary R. A. 
McLauchlan, who represented the organization 
in Washington. Mr. Murray next spoke on the 
manufacturers’ code and on co-operation be- 
tween distributors and manufacturers of lum- 
ber. A number of questions were asked by the 
retailers and answered by Mr. Murray. 

The meeting then went on record as approv- 
ing the committee selections made by the di- 
rectors. 

The afternoon session was opened with a 
short talk on co-operation by President Carroll 
and the regular reports of R. A. McLauchlan, 
secretary, and George E. Knoop, treasurer. 

The nominating committee, of which C. C. 
Patterson was chairman, recommended reten- 
tion of all officers until the March meeting, and 
that R. M. Wood, of Davis-Wood Lumber Co., 
New Orleans, be named to the vacancy in direc- 
torship created by the retirement of Claude 
Hortman, of New Orleans, and G. O. Breece, 
of G. E. Breece Lumber Co., Monroe, to fill 
the vacancy occasioned by the retirement of 
W. S. Patton, of Monroe. 

A fee of $5 was announced as the tentative 
amount to be paid in to defray the national 
and State costs of code administration. It was 
also announced that 43 new members have 
joined the association. Forms to be filled out 
with data on costs were distributed to members. 

Officers, who were retained until March, in- 
clude: J. Frank Carroll, Alexandria, presi- 
dent; C. M. Managan, Lake Charles, first vice- 
president; C. G. McCleery, Monroe, second 
vice-president ; George E. Knoop, New Orleans, 


treasurer. Directors include: R. L. Hill, New 
Orleans; F. A. Terzia, Monroe; F. ‘Lisle 
Peters, Lake Charles; P. V. Nohe (St. Ger- 


main-Nohe Lumber Co.), Jennings; R. J. Ab- 
bott, Baton Rouge; Homer H. Harris, Alex- 
andria; C. C. Patterson (Vivian Lumber Co.), 
Vivian; R. R. Lambert, Minden; and E. Asa 
Kiper (E. R. Kiper Lumber and Hardware 
Co.), Wisner. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


THE NEW | 


William Taylor 
Hotel 


{Overlooking the Civic 
Center) 





28 stories----all outside rooms; 
Rooms with bath: from $3.00 


Woods-Drury Co., 
James Woods, Pres. 


Operators 
Ernest Drury, Mgr. 




















HOTEL BENSON 


Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there is 
no other hote: in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnished or 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 





Keller and Boyd 
Owner:. and 


Operz.tors 














QUERY AND COMMENT 


Wants Airplane Hangar Plans 


We have an inquiry from a party wanting 
an economical plan for a one-plane hangar, 
about 40 feet wide and 20 to 25 feet deep, not 
very tall. If you have something like that 
in your files, or can refer me to the proper 
source, will appreciate same very much.— 
INQUIRY No. 3033. 

[The inquirer, a retailer in Oklahoma, was 
sent a copy of “Airplane Hangar Construc- 
tion,” published by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. He was also referred 
to the Lumberman’s Drafting & Listing Service, 
Walla Walla, Wash., and sent a copy of the 
article that appeared in the July 9, 1932, issue, 
dealing with an economical type of hangar de- 
signed by Mr. Arnott Woodroofe, of this Serv- 
ice. His attention was also called to the 
hangar built by Jacques Willis from plywood. 
—Epi7or. | 


Students Sure Ask Questions! 


I am completing a 
sources, and it would 
if you could give me 
garding the probable future supply and de- 
mand for hardwoods. I am not concerned 
with the present, but rather the future. My 
studies indicate a shortage in the United 
States of common hardwoods. In your judg- 
ment, could a market be developed in the 
United States for many South American 
hardwoods now entirely unknown in this 
country ?—Chicago. 


study of natural re- 
be exceedingly helpful 
some information re- 


During my senior year in forestry school 
I am required to carry out a detailed study 
on some aspect of the lumber industry, and 
have taken the “milling-in-transit” of lum- 
ber as my subject. There seems to be no 
information in the libraries, and information 
from the railroads is very meager. Would it 
be possible for you to let me use any infor- 
mation that you may have on the subject, 
and give me references that will enable me 
to find material?—Oregon. 

I have been assigned to research on the 
methods of marketing lumber in the United 
States. I should like to have you give me 
some information on carload rates, main 
channels of distribution, main manufactur- 
ing uses, volume and value of production— 
stating statistics—for the last twenty-five 
years, the factors affecting the price of 
lumber, monthly figures on the volume of 
sales, and the amount of foreign trade.— 
Ohio. INQuIRY No. 3036. 


[To the inquirer about hardwoods, a study 
of recent addresses of J. H. Townshend, of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, was recom- 
mended. Attention was called to the effects 
on exports of the agreements following the re- 
cent British Imperial Economic Conference and 
of other tariff barriers; and of the large im- 
ports of Philippine and other Oriental woods 
and recent introduction of more Latin American. 
The effects of domestic rail and water rates, 
and ocean rates, were stated briefly. The in- 
fluence of the competition of other materials, 
including new plastic products, was touched 
on. The rate of growth as a determining fac- 
tor in relation of future supply to demand, and 
V. H. Sonderegger’s researches as to such rate, 
were mentioned. 

To the Oregon forestry student were sent, 


first excerpts from Brown’s “The American 
Lumber Industry” and R. C. Bryant’s “Lum- 
ber,” dealing with milling in transit? He was 


advised to keep constantly in mind the relation 
between log or rough weights to milling point, 
and weight of finished product; to remember 
that finishing at mill saved freight on waste; and 
to compare class rates—in other words to under- 
stand practices by studying their costs. He was 
told about portables and concentration yards, 
and methods of assembling a load at difterent 
mills. He was cautioned to watch the effect of 
the truck in diminishing the importance of a 
rough rate on a short haul. The proposal to 
establish milling-in-transit rates on West Coast 
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products was noted; also the effect of low 
water rates in encouraging manufacture tearer 
final destination. His attention was directed 
to the pool car and stop-in-transit as analogous 
efforts to lower transportation costs. Finally 
—and may they forgive us—he was referred to 
two good sources of information on the subject, 
H. N. Proebstel and Roy A. Dailey. 

The Ohio student was advised to study first 
the addresses of Wilson Compton, of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; re- 


_ports of the Lumber Survey Committee of the 


Timber Conservation Board and reports of the 
Lumber Division, Department of Commerce, 
as to exports. It was also suggested that good 
texts on which to begin a study of lumber 
marketing and merchandising were “Lumber 
and Its Uses,” by R. S. Kellogg, and “Forest 
Products, Their Manufacture and Use,” and 
“American Lumber Industry,” both the latter 
by Nelson C. Brown. Prices of these are re- 
spectively $4, $4 and $3, postpaid, and they may 
be obtained from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


Cubic Feet in a Cord 


Please inform us whether you have a cal- 
culating table showing the cubic feet in 
cords, from one-half cord to thirty or forty 
cords.—INQUIRY No. 3037. 

[This is an unusual request; for ordinarily 
one wants to know how many cords there are 
in a pile of wood of which the dimensions have 
been taken. The number of cubic feet is di- 
vided by 128 to obtain the number of cords; if 
one wishes to know the number of cubic feet 
in a cord, the operation woyld be simply re- 
versed, the number of cords being multiplied by 
128. It would probably be less trouble to make 
this multiplication than to look up the infor- 
mation in a table.—Eprror.] 
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Looking for Walnut Logs 


Can you supply us with the names of q 
few walnut log cutters? We are looking 
for short logs. We feel sure there should 


be some in Pennsylvania, but we do not have 
their names.—INqQuiRy No. 3039. 

[Unfortunately, the files of the AMERIcAy 
LUMBERMAN are practically bare of names of 
walnut log producers. Walnut log buyers 
usually find one source of supply at least in 
farm wood lots in different parts of the country, 
This inquiry comes from a dealer in fancy 
woods and veneers who also manufactures sup- 
plies for the home craftsman. He is located in 
New York City. To anyone interested, who is 
in position to supply his requirements, the name 
of the inquirer will be given upon request.— 
Epitor. J 


° 
Inquires for Bung Black Poplar 
We would be much obliged if you would 

kindly furnish us with a list of mills manu- 

facturing bung black poplar.—INQuIRY No. 

3041. 

{Black poplar (Populus Nigra Linnaeus) js 
a European tree but it has been naturalized in 
the eastern part of the United States, in the 
valleys of the Hudson and Delaware Rivers. It 
is not listed by that name, however, among the 
commercial woods. Among the uses of yellow 
poplar named in Kellogg’s book “Lumber and 
Its Uses,” bungs are included. The names of 
some outstanding producers of poplar lumber 
in the United States have been given to this 
inquirer, a well known lumber company located 
in Canada. Any reader in position to supply 
the requirements for bung black poplar is in- 
vited to so advise the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
and the name of this inquirer will be supplied 
upon request.—Eprror. ] 
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The necessity of some stand-|the excellencies and conveni-| prairie region included in Da- | 
ard length for scantling,|ences of this system should not |kota, as well as in Nebraska, 7 
boards and flooring, has long | be enjoyed here. Wyoming and Colorado, and 
been felt. As an illustration, 7 8 ® even as far south as Kansas. 
a dealer will order from the| They Want Uniform Grad-|Owners of pine lands and mills 
mill, say, a cargo of boards: ing—At the semi-annual con-|in Wisconsin and Minnesota, i 
ae Nand i eaiitiaiae he finds he has | Ve@tion of the Western Furni-|and even in Michigan, espe- © 
lengths ps eager ee “nee ture Manufacturers’ Associa-|cially in the northern peninsula 
f B 12 Pr ee Bae 2 on, tion held recently at Grand|of that State, are conjecturing 
rom 22 to 49 feet, ental'ing | Rapids, Mich., President J. G.|as to whether the fir, cedar and 
expenses in separating, piling 


and assorting, while three times 
the space in yards is occupied 
to accommodate the different 
lengths. It can easily be seen 
to what vexation and annoy- 
ance the dealer is subject when 
it is understood how many dif- 
ferent sizes are necessary to 
make up his ordinary assort- 
ment. In the West it is man- 
aged differently, the stock 
lengths are uniform, being 12, 
14, 16 and 18 feet, two-thirds 
of which, it is safe to assert, 
is 16 feet in length. Thus the 
dealer in placing his order with 
the mills can usually rely upon 
these proportions, and, in addi- 
tion to being saved the expense 
of so much yard room, he is 
also saved the trouble of as- 
sorting as his lumber arrives, 
each length being by itself. 
There is no good reason why 


Sextro remarked as follows in 
his address: “Another ques- 
tion that I think we should 
agitate is lumber grading. It 
is a curious thing, particularly 
in hardwood, that almost every 
market of this country has a 
different system of grading and 
inspecting. In one place they 
do it in one way; and in an- 
other, in still another way. I 
believe it would be to our mu- 
tual advantage all over the 
country if one system was es- 
tablished and one method was 
followed.” 
* > - 

Sectional Changes in the 
Lumber ‘Trade.— Lumbermen 
who have a _ horizon beyond 
their own immediate surround- 
ings are speculating on the ef- 
fect the opening of the North- 
ern Pacific road will have on 
the lumber trade in the great 








mountain pine of the Pacific 
slove will ever seriously com- 
pete with the white pine of this 
part of the continent in prairie 
State trade. A careful view of 
the situation will convince that 
there are several. hindering 
causes that will postpone .such 


a competition to a time remote © 


from the present. In the first 
place, white pine is king east 
of the Rocky Mountains. Noth- 
ing has been able to dispossess 
it in the estimation of the peo- 
ple at large. Secondly, the out- 
put of the Pacific Coast mills 
will, for years, be needed west 
of the mountains. The time ~ 
may come, F 
when Pacific Coast lumber will 7 
be wanted this side of the § 





Rockies, but it will be so far © 
hence that it is not worth while @ 





for the present generation of 
lumbermen to worry about it. 














in the far off future, 7 
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RED RIVER 


“Paul Bunyan’s” 


CALIFORNIA PINES 


CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE SUGAR PINE 


Ponderosa pine from certain localities The largest true white pine 


Nature put certain qualities into the cell 





(3 D2 growth of these giant soft pines that make 
hz | them particularly suited to the needs of the 
pa | builder and manufacturer. 
| pL LIGHT WEIGHT Lower handling costs. 


| SOFT, UNIFORM TEXTURE Easy to work by hand or machine. Cutting 
(aa tools require less sharpening and renewal. Cut 
cleanly to a smooth surface or sharp profile. 





BRIGHT COLOR Paints and enamels cover economically, producing 
superior finishes with fewer coats. 


"Ask the man who 


works in wood" FREEDOM FROM GRAIN-RAISING Paint and enamel finishes retain 
their original perfection. 


FREEDOM FROM DISTORTION Minimum shrinking, swelling and warp- 
ing. These pines are used for such exacting require- 
ments as organ pipes, piano actions, foundry pat- 

ates nen terns, fine doors and panels, solid or veneered. 





BUILDING and INDUSTRIAL LUMBER . : : 
PLYWOOD . BOXSHOOK . MOULDING NON-SPLITTING Nails and screws drive easily but hold strongly. 
CUT STOCKS - PATTERN LUMBER 


RED RIVER production (250,000,000 feet, annual capacity) assures a high standard of manufacture 
and seasoning. Variety of output provides attractive mixed car combinations, loaded at one point. 
Shipping facilities, on two transcontinental rail systems, provide prompt deliveries. 


Eastern representatives, WINTON LUMBER SALES COMPANY, 
Foshay Tower, MINNEAPOLIS. 50 East 42nd St.,. NEW YORK CITY 


“Producers of White Pine for Over Half a Century” 


The RED RIVER LUMBER CoO. 


Mill, Factories and Sales, WESTWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
Distributing Yards, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, MINNEAPOLIS and RENO 


SALES OFFICES: 


360 N. Michigan Ave. 315 Monadnock Building 807 Hennepin Avenue 702 E. Slausen Ave. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS LOS ANGELES REGISTERED 


TRADEMARK 
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Planning a Stock of K. D. Sash and Trim 


We are contemplating stocking K. D. win- 
dow frames, door frames, and also windows 
and sash, and to do this we would have to 


prepare bins or racks for storing this ma- 
terial so that it could be handled econom- 
ically. We are wondering if you have blue 


prints showing a layout for an average stock 

Above inquiry, and others like it, indicate 
that lumber dealers not only see the merchan- 
dising value of the modern packaged er bun- 
dled K. D. sash and trim, but also realize that 
to take full advantage of this added value they 
must keep it both accessible and in good con- 
dition. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN sought in- 
formation on the subject from several retail 
dealers known to have experience in handling 
this line, among them being Roy Metzger, of 
the Metzger Lumber & Coal Co., Lebanon, Ind. ; 
Julius Seidel, president of the Julius Seidel 
Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo.; and the head of 
the millwork department of a line-yard com- 
pany who prefers not to have his name men- 
tioned—call him Mr. X. 

Mr. X concerned himself chiefly with de- 
scribing what his broad retail and wholesale 
experience has showed him is the proper size 
and assortment of such a stock for the average 
retail lumber dealer. This is important, if the 
retailer would make profit on what he sells, 
for profit demands turnover. As most dealers 
know, there are some sizes which, though they 
make perfectly good windows, do not make the 
sizes of windows that people in 1933 are using. 
The job is to select the sizes that will sell. As 
“Wood Construction,” a publication of the Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization, says: 


volume represented the 93 sizes which were 
retained. 

For sheathing, siding, lath and plaster on 
2x4-inch studs, Mr. X says, a 4%-inch pulley 
stile, which with blind stop makes a total jamb 
width of 5'4 inches, is correct for all drip-cap 
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frames. “Frames should be purchased K. D,, 
bundled in what is known as style C bundling— 
that is, all upright parts in one bundle and 
all horizontal parts in one bundle.” 

By stocking six sizes of upright parts ; 
nine sizes of horizontal parts, a dealer 
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Front and side elevations of rack used by Julius Seidel Lumber Co. Depth and number of bins 
can be varied to suit dealer’s requirements 

















































































































One woodwork concern reduced the total 
number of sizes of two-light windows from 
193 to 93, with a resultant loss of total vol- FLOOR. 
ume of but 7 percent immediately following. 
In other words, 7 percent of their sales of 
double-hung, two-light windows represented 
100 sizes; whereas 93 percent of their sales 
. K.D WINDOW TRIM 
(4) 24 26 28 20 22 36 
Heaos | Do DO | DO DO Do DO 
| 
40Pc| So Pcs So Pcs So Pcs 60 Pcs 60 vcs 60 Pcs 
SIDE 
CASING 
ZOPC. 160 PCS 160 PCS | 160 pcs 120Pcs | 120PcS | 120 PCS 
STOLS ! 
go go 80 bo 60 60 
4orc| 
APRONS 
$o | 80 So 60 b0 60 
Aorc | | | 
16" ig "22 24 26 30 22 36" 
TOP RAILS DOUBLE 
40 PCS 40 PCS AO PCS 4.0 PCS So PCS 40PCS | Aopcs |20| 20 
raw 4KewS 2¥2 
$SSzisco2| Do Dio blo plo D Dio | dlo| vio 
~ Male A=) 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 40 | 40 | 20 | 20 20 |2Zo |!10)/0|\10 jlo 
lace DO DO DO Do Do DO DO | DO 
RAILS 40 40 40 go 40 40 zo | 20 
BOTTOM 
CHECK DO Do po 7* do Do po | po| po 
RAILS a i 
bias |tteg aad s 
Won |-54 
er © 
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40 40 40 40 go 40 4-0 



































Roy Metzger, of Metzger Lumber & Coal Co., designed this arrangement of bins for K. D. win- 


dow frame parts 





furnish 54 different frame sizes, including 2-light 
frames from 16x16 to 40x28, 40x16, or 16x28. 
(All sizes mentioned are glass sizes.) The 
lengths of 2-light vertical members, with 13%- 
inch check rail, which he recommends that the 
dealer stock, and proportionate number of each 
to balance supply with probable demand, are: 


Size No. of Sets Size No. of Sets 
16 inches..... 25 24 inches..... 300 
18 inches..... 25 26 inches..... 270 
20 inches..... 150 28 inches..... 200 


Horizontal parts—that is, all head and sill 
members bundled together, should be bought 
in these lengths and proportionate quantities : 


Size No. of Sets Size No. of Sets 
16 inches..... 10 28 inches..... 90 
18 inches..... 10 30 inches..... 100 
20 inches..... 100 36 inches..... 20 
24 inches..... 700 40 inches..... 5 
26 inches..... 350 


Some dealers might not want to stock this 
many frames, or might want to stock more, but 
Mr. X believes this proportion should be pre- 
served, to assure greatest profit, except as local 
conditions cause it to vary. If the dealer stocks 
a very large quantity they should be stored in 
a clean warehouse, piled on the floor, each size 
separate, but for a stock such as the average 
dealer will maintain, a rack along a tight wall, 
with bins varying in size according to the 
quantity of each size stocked, is both practical 
and convenient. In determining the size of the 
bin, he suggested that a dealer should remem- 
ber that the bundle of either vertical or hori- 
zontal members is about 6x6 inches in cross- 
section, and the bin should be large enough to 
hold the required number of bundles. 

As one of the accompanying illustrations 
shows, Mr. Metzger prefers to stock the parts 
separately, and the sketch shows the way he 
arranges a rack to hold the parts for the re- 
spective sizes. It will also be observed that 
his experiences in regard to the sizes in demand 
differ slightly from those of Mr. X. The 
reader may have conditions different from either 
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or both of these, and it is up to him to so 
balance his stock as to meet the demand of his 





mM own customers, for it is his obligation to serve 
his community with the building materials it 
needs. 


cD Actual working diagrams for making bins of 


| 
| 
ling— this type are shown in the other illustration, 
ms which was supplied by Mr. Seidel. This rack 
e and can be varied in size to fit the requirements of 
any dealer, and is inexpensive as well as con- | 

| 

| 


Ss and yenient. Observe that the two bottom rows of a 
r can bins are larger than the others, designed so 
that the sizes most in demand will be con- or ma ns | 
—> yeniently near the floor; this, too, is subject ee ®@ 
y to variation to fit the individual’s own ideas as 
8 to what constitutes convenience. Some will a . 
prefer these larger bins to be higher in the rack, 


as Mr. Metzger has them. 

Mr. Seidel calls attention to the fact that the 
rear row of 2x4s should not be too close to the 
wall; a space of about 12 inches should be leit, 
for the best bearing. Also, he points out that 
the width of the bins should be 24 inches, so 
as to accommodate the maximum quantity of 
bundles; spacing the 2x4s uniformly 26 inches 
on center will care for this satisfactorily. The 
stock should be brought out to the front edge 
of the 2x4, and the marking should be done 
on the 1x4 strip above the bin it designates. 





Defer pduanalans Retail Prices 
on Old Stocks 


DALLAS, TEX., Nov. 6.— Lumber dealers of 
Dallas and Rockwall counties, at a meeting 
here, opposed increasing prices of present stocks 
on the basis of increased replacement costs. 
W. M. Lingo, of Dallas, chairman of the Code 
enforcement group for the district comprising 
a the two counties, presided. The new mill costs 
show prices considerably higher than had been 











; 7 WALL BACK OF K.D. STOCK MACK 


generally expected. 
4 The fear was expressed that steep price ad- 
vances would be detrimental to the industry, 


f bins — and the lumbermen were inclined even to suffer bd ° | 
some losses in order to keep business moving. rl e O be I S) 
General opinion here is that prices ought to be | 




















light kept as low as possible now, in order to co- | 
16x28. operate with the public in stimulating building There is a difference in character of lumber manu- 
The activity. The lumbermen felt that the price in- ¥ : 
136. creases can not possibly be withstood for long, facture—as every carpenter can testify. It is well rec- | 
at the however, and that the public ought to take ad- ssad th if | d f ° l 
f each —& vantage of the present situation and do its ognize that unitorm y gooa manu acture is a sales and 
are: ——- and other construction work now at . © aie 4 
€ Sets favorable levels. There was a definite expres- satisfaction making asset for any dealer. 
500 sion that the retailers are not disposed to take . - . 
70 advantage of the higher price situation open Frost has a reputation for producing uniformly, well- | 
00 B to ame now. Instead, they said, they want to fact d | b C d es instilled 
4 sill sve the public the advantage of their present manutacturea lumber. are and precision are instilie 
out stocks at the lower prices. H ; : : % 
Sg ty _ The lumbermen were reported as complying - the Frost organization. It will pay you to take ad 
‘Sets [i every regard with the NRA requirements, vantage of the extra measure of satisfaction that un- 
90 and substantial employment increases in this _ ‘ 
00 bij: waa excelled workmanship—the Pride of the Frost mills— 
20 d Price schedules are now being prepared for . 
3 filing with the Texas pete Me Rasaiation gives Frost products. 
aes. |B by Nov. 15, as required in the Code under 
K Unis which the industry is now operating. 
yond) 3 — MIXED CARS | 
> pre- 
Bay : New Yorkers Saving, Borrowing SHORTLEAF, LONGLEAF, FROST PINE LOG CABIN | 
red in &f More to Build Homes en vere — | 
h size @ Bry N ¥. Nov. 6~—DeSalte 3 SOUTHERN HARDWOODS FROST BRAND OAK FLOOR- 
rome 65 ment ‘aie pea rceangy lb ing ie AND CYPRESS ING 
wen practically every part of New York State is re- TRIMPAK AND AMERICAN LINEATED DIMENSION 
8) the ported |} G Ri ROS M Bode ail le f the BEAUTY PACKAGE TRIM 
ctical & ed by George M. bode, president ot the X-ILATED LATH 
of the New York State League of Savings & Loan OAK & GUM MOULDINGS 
mem- & Assoc lations. He says: —LINEAL LENGTH TRIM CEDAR CLOSET LINING | 
hori- | “Since July 1 our member associations report 
eross- ; that neni a. Mod for individual loans to finance 
ch to new homes have increased approximately 10 per- | 
: cent over the same period of 1932, with increases 
ations | running as high as 30 percent in some communi- FROST Lu MBER N DUSTRI ES Inc 
parts ties. Applications for loans in repair and re- i 9 ° 
av he construction are up approximately 20 percent.’ 
1e re- Delinquencies in monthly savings accounts SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA. 
| that have dropped about 30 percent, while payment 
mand #— © interest and taxes by members increased District Offices — St. Louis, Mo., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
The nearly 25 percent. There are more new savings 


either members in nearly every section of the State. 
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Forest Conservation 


Many must be watching closely the columns 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, in the first place 
for news that is of vital moment to them; in 
addition, for the sound and conservative com- 
ments which they have learned to expect. Let 
this writer for one register strong appreciation 
of the paper, not only for what has appeared 
to him to be service of high type rendered in 
connection with the immediate interests of its 
readers, but for open-mindedness and level-head- 
edness in connection with forestry and conserva- 
tion. 

To say that these have been and are strenuous 
and critical times is, of course, a platitude. In 
connection with the lumber industry, calamity 
and apprehension were long the theme, but 
that state of mind appears now to be relaxed, 
replaced by an attitude of hopefulness. All 
understand, however, that fundamental prob- 
lems, as of adequate markets and timber load- 
ing, remain; that new relations and principles 
of organization are to be tried out; apparently, 
too, the necessity has arisen for making adequate 
and enduring adjustment to the interests of 
conservation. In all this there may be ground 
for further hope; no one, however, would say 
that the prospect was simple or alluring. In 
circumstances like these, if ideas can be pre- 
sented on which general agreement may be had, 
if precedents can be cited that appear to be 
guiding and at the same time easy to follow, 
it should, it would seem, to an extent clear the 
air. Further, anything really encouraging that 
can be offered at this time should be particu- 
larly welcome. 

It is in some such spirit as the above that the 
following is offered. It will deal chiefly with 
the relations between the forest industries and 
conservation. 


Forests Take Care of Themselves 


Here is one idea that, if voted sound, may 
make relations easier—the idea that to a very 
large extent we have been making too hard work 
of this business, of reforestation in particular. 
The word itself is long and imposing, and vol- 
umes have been built up around it. These fill 
the minds of some men, while at the other 
end of the line there may be others no less 
directly concerned, who, because they have 
failed to observe things right under their eyes, 
are not equipped to counter them. Here are 
two or three considerations that may help to 
bridge that gap. Broadly looked at, the forests 
of the United States are not excelled in quan- 
tity anywhere in the world; mostiy they renew 
themselves, given only a reasonable chance; 
also take care of themselves to pretty fair ad- 
vantage thereafter. In fact, so strong is their 
power of natural reproduction that ofttimes it 
would be a very difficult thing to stop it. No 
one, of course, would say that this was always 
the case; on the other hand, no one probably 
would counter the idea that to the extent this 
favorable condition does obtain, and there is 
need, it is policy to utilize it. All that will be 
clearer, however, also the results that may be 
reached in this way, if an illustration is given. 

In a large district surrounding the southeast- 
ern angle of Georgia, a very interesting and 
significant piece of forest history has been 
working out in the last dozen years. This sec- 
tion is the heart of the present-day naval stores 
industry. Fifteen years ago, naval stores ex- 
traction was looked on as the most destructive 
of all our forest industries. Not only did out- 
siders proclaim it as such, but its own members 
tacitly admitted the fact in looking on it as a 
failing industry, soon to disappear for lack of 
timber to work on. A little later, however, 


stimulating agencies began to operate in that 
section; they persisted, too, and here is what 


[By Austin Cary] 


the trade paper of the industry said recently of 
the results that followed: 

The scientific spirit that impels continued 
painstaking investigation has changed the 
whole conception of the future of this great 
southern industry. It removed the false im- 
pression that the industry was doomed, and 
reestablished it as an industry that could be 
easily and permanently maintained in full 
producing powers. The rate at which slash 
und longieaf pines were shown to grow toa 
suitable producing stage opened all eyes to 
the fact that raising pine trees for profit 
was not a matter of several generations, but 
merely part of a continuous program readily 
carried out by an landowner, and especially 
by those engaged in the production of naval 
stores. 


Instances of Profitable Tree Growing 

Convincing, perhaps, considering the source. 
If so, not only has a condition been attained 
here which has been held up as the desirable 
thing, but the original proposition with which 
we started has been illustrated. Reforestation, 
the perpetuation of industry, could have been 


talked in that section in general terms till 
Doomsday with little practical result, but, 
brought face to face with the actual facts, 


plain men saw the matter clearly and simply. 
In consequence, great stretches of land that a 
dozen years ago were barren and repellant are 
filled up with new timber today; men in num- 
bers are all set, with land ownership and organ- 
ization, to conduct all the business they care to 
swing for as far ahead as they care to calculate. 
They know very well that all that is required 
for the continued prosperity of their industry 
is shrewd and proper conduct of its affairs on 
their own part, and maintenance of world de- 
mand for its products. 

That is one instance, though perhaps it is the 
most telling one available. More or less similar 
things, though of less extent, hold in other 
parts of the South, and in connection with other 
industries. Several large-scale enterprises of 
extensive pulpwood growing forest plantations 
made, not at all on grounds of sentiment but 
in pursuit of carefully considered business plans; 
a number of lumber manufacturing concerns 
looking forward to continuous operation on 
specific tracts of land and practicing the meas- 
ures appropriate—these are things rather gen- 
erally known now. They are recent develop- 
ments mostly, their history known or easily 
ascertained. The same rule, it is believed, will 
hold with all of them—that what from a dis- 
tance looked costly and difficult, at close range 
and with open mind proved unexpectedly easy. 
The financial promise is satisfactory too, men 
think; even of late, the depression on, man- 
agers and stockholders have been reasonably 
confident. And what is true in the region 
specified, according to report, is more or less 
true in some other parts of the country. 


Forest Problems Solved in Natural Way 


So much for the facts; the next thing seems 
to be to point out their general relations and 
significance. Such movements as the above are 
certainly good for the men concerned, and for 
the communities that surround them; also, to 
the extent they operate, they appear to solve 
in the easiest and most natural way the prob- 
lem of forest production in this country. It is, 
then, reasonable to expect that under arrange- 
ments now shaping up to deal with that general 
problem, careful note will be taken of these 
developments, and provision made for stimula- 
tion of the force behind them, now largely 
latent. 

Encouragement, a degree of optimism, is the 
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Renewal of Forests by Nat. 
ural Processes — Instances 
of Profitable Tree Growing 
—Progress in Fire Control 


tone of the above. Such things, however, are 
only convincing when solidly based, and it is 
not meant in this to ignore difficulties and 
drawbacks. Of those connected with timber 
growing, fire and taxation are most frequently 
and emphatically cited. It seems worth while 
to state how these obstacles have been met in 
the territory first referred to. 


Fire Control Makes Progress 


For fire, conditions at the beginning were 
as bad as anywhere in the United States, 
worse than could be imagined anywhere except 
in southern territory. Not only was fire on 
forest land a matter of indifference with most, 
in part because southern timber was seldom 
killed by it, but fire was intentionally run over 
great areas in the interest of grazing for coun- 
try dwellers, and in connection with the opera- 
tions of the naval stores industry as_ well, 
Forest reproduction clearly was greatly limited 
thereby, and, though dispassionate and careful 
study disclosed the real utility of more or less 
fire on some types of land, in a general way the 
most urgent demand of timber growing in the 
section was control of fire. Men interested 
and well situated, who are themselves efficient 
and alert, have found this demand not too 
hard, and in large measure popular sentiment 
has come in behind them. No general consid- 
erations worked the change, but regard for 
prosperity of the plain and familiar sort. Ex- 
tensive land owners, once they saw what was 
at stake, were thoroughly determined; people 
surrounding them in large numbers soon re- 
alized what this new line of productive enter- 
prise meant for them, and responded with a co- 
operative attitude. Not always and everywhere 
to be sure; there are yet today regions where 
fire conditions are too hard to permit enterprise 
of this kind; such regions are avoided by wise 
men. In a general way the response is felt to 
be creditable and promising. Nowhere in the 
United States has fire control been progressing 
so fast of late years as in southern territory. 


When High Taxation Impoverished 


In much the same way things stand in the 
field of taxation. Many there are who, discuss- 
ing these matters in a general way, raise this 
point, call it an insuperable difficulty and_ stop 
there. Candid and forward-looking study of 
the situation in the region under review did not 
find it so. True, there are sections where con- 
ditions are hard indeed, in which no conserva- 
tive man would freely start out on long-term 
enterprise. On the other hand at certain points 
taxation is so light that men do not see how 
it could or should be lighter, and in consequence 
carefully avoid raising the question of change 
in the plan of taxation. The natural course of 
affairs is believed, too, to contain in it the 
seeds of much reform. Poverty is the result 
of waste of a leading natural resource and, as 
that result works out, the strongest sort otf 
stimulation will be furnished for following the 
example of the more progressive communities. 

These elements in the case again may be 
looked at in relation to the new organization 
proposed, with its possible wide co-operation 
and powerful influence. There is __ strong 
promise of effective activity in these important 
fields, and many who are directly concerned 
will heartily welcome such assistance. 

One other broad and useful lesson, it is 
thought, may be drawn from these southern 
timber growing enterprises, connected with 
their location. This location is not indiscrim- 
inate, but, in the case of shrewd and careful 
men, based on natural types of forest and soil, 
and suitability of these for the given enter- 
prise. That is to say, areas are selected such 
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as will produce timber at a fairly good rate at 
jeast; on the other hand areas that clearly can 
not give sufficient returns are avoided. This 
principle is one familiar everywhere in con- 
nection with agriculture, and it is readily 
grasped in connection with timber also. A 
yital one clearly for the individual timber 
raiser, its broad application seems no less im- 
portant for the public as well, which finally, 
in purchases of the output, pays the cost of 
forest production. In this direction, again, so 


Will Carry on 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Nov. 6.—At the opening 
session, on Oct. 25, of the national conference 
working on a draft of rules for sustained pro- 
duction of private forests, and recommendations 
for public co-operation in forest conservation, 
popularly referred to as the “forest perpet- 
vation,’ or “conservation” conference, action 
was prefaced by general discussions, as re- 
ported in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN (on pages 42 and 43). These dis- 
cussions were participated in by representatives 
of private forest ownership and public interest 
from every forest region of the United States. 
Practical unanimity was expressed as to the 
introduction of sustained production of forest 
products, though there was considerable diver- 
gence as to methods for obtaining this end. 

Crystallization of opinion and drafting of the 
proposals for industry and public action which 
will ultimately be written into law through the 
Code of Fair Competition for the Lumber and 
Timber Products Industries and by public legis- 
lative and executive action was turned over to 
six committees made up of representatives of 
public and private interests as follows: 


1. Committee on Forest Practice—Chair- 


man, C. C. Sheppard, Clarks, La., president 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 


2. Committee on Public Timber Disposal; 
Public Acquisition—Chairman, O. M. Butler, 
Washington, D. C., secretary American For- 
estry Association. 

3. Committee on Taxation; Forest Credits 
—Chairman, George F. Jewett, Coeur d’Alene, 
Ida., Potlatch Forests (Inc.). 

4. Committee on Public Co-operative Ex- 
penditures—Chairman, W. G. Howard, Al- 
bany, N. Y., New York State Conservation 
Department. 
5. Committee on Farm Timberlands— 
Chairman, John A. Simpson, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., president Farmers’ Union. 

6. Committee on Emergency Timber Sal- 
vage—Chairman, A. R. Watzek, Portland, 
Ore., Crossett Western Co. 


AMERICAN 


it appears, too high and impracticable standards 
have sometimes been set before us. The idea 
that all land should be made to produce the ut- 
most of which it is capable is one which, car- 
ried out literally, would wear out a people; 
moreover, it might prove to contain within it 
the seeds of extensive trouble of the sort we 
are especially familiar with at the present time. 
The economic principle involved holds good lo- 
cally and nationally, therefore. Certainly one 
so simple and so important will be borne con- 


Work of Forest 


Briefly reverting to the opening session, the 
high lights included a presentation of the gen- 
eral position and proposals of the lumber indus- 
try by Wilson Compton, with supplementary 
statements by various regional spokesmen. 

Before the conference adjourned Thursday 
p. m., Oct. 26, the forest industries voluntarily 
pledged themselves to make “sustained produc- 
tion of their forest resources a definite part of 
the operations of the forest industries.” 


The industries also announced that they “have 
determined upon steps-.which will substantially 
change and improve logging methods and 
operation”; also that “steps will be taken to 
prevent fires and preserve young timber.” The 
industries further stated through their spokes- 
man, Wilson Compton, president American 
Forest Products Industries, that the application 
of these decisions will be determined by the 
various divisions of the industry in co-operation 
with federal and State agencies and that their 
conclusions will be submitted to the President 
as a forest conservation code. 

This statement was cordially received by the 
conference representing both public interests, 
official and unofficial, and the forest industries. 


The presentation of the voluntary pledge of 
the industries was followed by a spirited debate 
on a motion of Raphael Zon, director of the 
Lake States Experiment Station, U. S. Forest 
Service, St. Paul, Minn. Mr. Zon’s motion 
was to amend the report of the committee on 
forest practice and purported to commit the 
conference to this declaration: “Clear cutting 
of large contiguous areas of forest land will be 
abandoned as a practice in all regions.” This 
motion was laid on the table by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. The committee report was 
adopted. It stated that the proposals of rep- 
resentatives of the forest industries on the one 
hand and of the public on the other were so 
near together concerning forest administration 
in the interests of sustained production as to be 
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stantly in mind and applied with due discrim- 
ination by any who are ever, sooner or later, 
to guide in any large way the course of timber 
affairs in the United States. 

Above are some suggestions derived from the 
course of timber growing as it is working out 
in specific territory today. A second brief paper 
will follow the same general line of ideas, but 
in connection with another section of the coun- 
try, with different natural conditions and far 
longer experience. 


Conservation 


reconcilable and recommended that both be 
passed on to the various divisions of the forest 
industries under the Lumber Code for their 
consideration and such reconciliation—final de- 
cision to come at the concluding meeting of the 
conference in December. 


Other committee reports adopted favored 
various methods of federal government financ- 
ing of forest operations placed on a sustained- 
yield basis. Tax reforms were also recom- 
mended including the yield tax of timber upon 
cutting, as opposed to present property tax. 
Several forms of acquisition of privately owned 
forest lands by the government were proposed. 
Suggestions were also made as to disposal of 
government owned timber in the forest reserva- 
tion as well as on Indian reservations and the 
receded California-Oregon timberlands. 


Before adjournment until the final meeting in 
December, which is to write the general rules 
and regulations for the administration of pri- 
vate forests in a conservative manner under the 
Lumber Code, the conference appointed an ex- 
ecutive committee to carry on in the meantime. 
This committee is composed of four represen- 
tatives of the general public interest, three of 
the forest industries and two of farm woodland 
owners. The personnel of the committee is as 
follows: 

Chairman, Dean Henry S. 
Forestry School (president 
ence); Wilson Compton, president American 
Forest Products Industries, Washington, 
D. C.; Earle H. Clapp, associate forester, U.S. 
Forest Service, Washington, D. C.; CC. W. 
Boyce, American Paper & Pulp Association, 
New York, N. Y.; Ovid Butler, secretary 
American Forestry Association, Washington, 
D. C.; Franklin Reed, secretary Society of 
American Foresters, Washington, D. C.; John 
W. Blodgett, lumberman, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Fred Brenckman, Washington repre- 
sentative National Grange; Chester Gray, 
Washington representative American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 


Graves, of Yale 
of the confer- 








and Steamed Sap Gum. 





TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS (Coastal Type) 
in Alderman Mixed Cars 


Alderman’s Mixed Car Service enables you to buy Genuine Coastal Type Tidewater Red 
Cypress along with items not generally available in the same car: for example, Kiln Dried, 
End Matched Flooring (Pine, Gum, Oak)—Kiln Dried Pine and Air Dried Cypress Finish, 
Roofers, Ceiling, Partition, Casing, Stepping, Plowed Jambs, Quarter Round, O. G. Stops, 
Siding, ete—Air Dried (or Air Dried and Kiln Dried) Tupelo Gum, Soft Maple, Red Gum 


Most items also available in straight cars. 


When you order Alderman stock, you can depend on highest grade workmanship, scien- 
tific drying, uniform grading and CAREFUL LOADING—+o as to insure stock reaching des- 


tination in same perfect condition it leaves plant. 


We invite your inquiries and orders— and suggest that it will pay you to order while 
assortments are still good. 


D. W. ALDERMAN & SONS CO., 


An Old and Respected Name. . . . A Plant Kept Modern 


Alcolu, South Carolina 
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Conservation Board Warns Against Overproduction 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 7.—Recommenda- 
tion, by the Lumber Survey committee of the 
United States Timber Conservation Board in 
its tenth quarterly report, that lumber stocks be 
further reduced by more than two billion feet, 
seems to be at variance with the action of the 
Lumber Code Authority last week in publish- 
ing regional production quotas for the last 
quarter of 1933 which totaled about a billion 
feet larger than production in the correspond- 
ing period of 1932, 

The Timber Conservation Board is a public 
advisory body. The Lumber Code Authority, 
on the other hand, represents the manufacturers, 
who must take financial risks in the endeavor 
to comply with the spirit of the NRA, especially 
in regard to maintaining maximum employment. 
The Authority anticipates a marked recovery of 
building next spring. 

The conservation board committee’s report, just 
released, points out that during the third quar- 
ter of 1933 lumber stocks increased. This is 
the first time since 1930 that a net quarterly in- 
crease has been shown over previous periods. 
The advance was moderate, amounting to 171 
million feet for softwoods and 62 million feet 
for all lumber. The committee recommends 
net stocks reduction of over 2 billion feet as a 
means of strengthening the ability of the in- 
dustry to continue operations under the condi- 
tions imposed by the Code of Fair Competi- 
tion. Stocks accumulations, it finds, should not 
be encouraged. It calls attention, however, to 


the unbalanced condition of inventories in some 
regions, and to the continued need of exchanges 
of stocks by manufacturers to avoid unneces- 
sary accumulations of items already in industry 
surplus. 

National lumber consumption, the committee 
finds, has increased during the third quarter, 
but not so rapidly as shipments. It promises, 
the report says, to be of substantial volume 
during the fourth quarter for public works and 
projects, but the relatively slow recovery of in- 
dustry and of public purchasing power sug- 
gests the wisdom of conservative planning and 
output, at least until signs of a general build- 
ing and industrial upturn are more impressive 
and dependable. 


The report points out that the drastic ad- 
vance of lumber prices during the last six 
months and especially since May (the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics lumber price index rising 
to 82.0 in September from 59.6 in May) has 
resulted in some regions and species in the 
depletion of many moderately priced items and 
in surplus in higher priced upper grades. Con- 
trasted with the advance in lumber prices is 
the more moderate increase shown in prices of 
all building materials by the Labor Bureau 
from 71.4 in May to 82.7 in September. Lum- 
ber will find it increasingly difficult to com- 
pete with other materials under present ad- 
vances. Under cost conditions imposed by the 
codes, including “cost protection minimum” 
prices expected to be published, and established, 


manufacturers will find it necessary to exercise 
every reasonable precaution with respect to 
costs and to increase efficiency in management 
and planning. 

Committee recommends as an immediate 
pressing need an up-to-date national survey of 
lumber consumption in construction and by the 
various wood-using industries, to be made with 
the co-operation of the U. S. Forest Service 
and Census Bureau. 

In making comparative analysis of lumber 
consumption and stocks the report disclosed 
that while the first six months of 1933 showed 
new business in excess of production by 49 
percent, third quarter reports indicate a re. 
verse relationship, or production in excess of 
orders by 16 percent. In the third quarter, ac- 
cording to reports to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer, orders fell 13 percent and 
production rose 50 percent as compared with 
the second quarter. The report summarizes its 
findings as follows: 

Although the fourth quarter of the year 
is encouraging in its prospect of increased 
public works and other programs to acceler- 


ate purchasing power, and although the 
spring of 1934 is confidently expected | to 
show revival in building and industry, the 


lumber industry should not encourage stocks 
accumulations. It should continue its effort 
to adjust its production and its stocks to cur- 
rent consumption and not to uncertain fu- 
ture prospects; to improve the manufactur- 
ing and marketing of its products; and to 
vromote and extend their uses. 


Southern Pine Prices and Regulations Announced 


New Orveans, La., Nov. 6.—Definite estab- 
lishment by the Lumber Code Authority in 
W ashington of minimum prices, f. o. b. mill, 
for the various grades, items and classifications 
of Southern yellow pine lumber and timber 
products, under Article IX of the Lumber Code, 
was announced here today by H. C. Berckes, 
secretary-manager Southern Pine Association, 
administrative agency of the code in the 17 
states comprising the Southern Pine Division. 
The minimum prices become effective Nov. 9. 

Closely allied with the cost protection (mini- 
mum price) provisions of the Code are the 
Rules of Fair Trade Practice, known as Sched- 
ule B of the Code. The Code Authority has 
specified that these rules shall become effective 
Nov. 1, 1933. The Authority also gave its 
approval to price differentials as between long- 
leaf and shortleaf southern pine in certain items, 
and a differential in favor of products of cer- 
tain mills whose output is of sub-standard 
quality or which lack refinement facilities, all 
of which previously were agreed upon by the 
southern pine industry. Mr. Berckes said: 

The cost protection, or minimum prices do 
not “fix” the price of lumber, but rather they 
establish a level below which prices will not 
be allowed to go. The established prices on 
some items of southern pine are slightly 
higher and on others slightly lower than the 
present market, but the general average is 
practically equivalent to present wholesale 
prices. The minimum prices for southern 
pine are based on an average f.o.b. mill price 
of $25.75 per thousand feet. 

Provision for cost protection was placed 
in the code to help manufacturers to observe 
code wages and hours. Prices which would 
protect the full cost of production are author- 
ized by the code, but rather than disturb 
existing market relations the lumbermen de- 
cided to forego a measure of this protection 
in establishing the minimum prices. 

Prices for each species and division in the 
lumber industry were figured on an f.o.b. 
mill basis, but in order to preserve existing 
competitive relationships in the industry, a 
formula has been provided for each branch 
of the industry prescribing the method for 
computing the “delivered prices,” or prices 
including freight to destination. 


On and after Nov. 9, 1933, no southern pine 
lumber or timber produc ts of the grades, 
items and classifications published in the offi- 
cial list, shall be sold for less than the 
established prices, and any such sales will 
constitute a violation of the lumber code, and 
the offender will be subject to the penalties 
imposed by the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. To insure compliance with the cost 
protection program of the Southern Pine Di- 
vision, it is necessary that every sale of 
southern pine lumber or timber products be 
reported promptly to the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, at New Orleans. At the end of each 
week, beginning with the week ending Satur- 
day, Nov. 11, copies of all orders booked, 
numbered serially, shall be mailed to the as- 
sociation by the mills. The original copies 
of these orders are subject to audit from time 
to time at the mills by association field rep- 
resentatives. 

The Rules of Fair Trade Practice, or Sched- 
ule B, of the code, now are operative. These 
prescribe, among other things, terms of sale 
to different classes of buyers, maximum dis- 
counts allowed wholesalers, maximum com- 
missions to be paid commission men, specific 
definitions of the various classes of operators 
engaged in the lumber business, and ethical 
business practices. 


Mr. Berckes stated that an official bulletin 
concerning minimum prices for the Southern 
Pine Division, together with the official pub- 
lished lists of prices for each grade, item and 
classification of southern pine and detailed in- 
formation for guidance of the manufacturers, 
has been mailed to every known southern pine 
manufacturer, wholesaler, commission man and 
retail lumber dealer. With respect to the differ- 
entials granted in favor of certain mills, Mr. 
3erckes said: 


The Lumber Code Authority has recognized 
the necessity for establishing equitable price 
differentials for the products of mills whose 
output is of sub-standard quality or whose 
facilities are inadequate to enable them to 
meet the competition of the better equipped 
manufacturers. The products of such mills 
may be sold at $2 per thousand feet below 
the established minimum f.o.b. mill prices on 
all grades of No. 2 Common and lower and 
10 percent below on grades of No. 1 Common 


and better. It is required, however that ac- 
ceptable evidence be presented to the South- 
ern Pine Association showing that such pro- 
ducts or facilities require this price differ- 
ential, and the association must formally 
authorize such mills to sell at the lower 
prices. Until this permit is granted to a 
mill, its products cannot be sold below f.0o.b. 
mill prices shown in the minimum list. 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended Nov. 4 reported: 
Production 136,617,000 
Shipments 132,484,000 3.0% under production 
Orders 131,016,000 4.1% under production 

A group of 432 mills whose production re- 
ports for 1933 to date are complete reported as 
follows: 

Amman weekly cut for 44 weeks— 


i whanau da a nda wn eer ae ear ee ae 56,210,000 

EN ass Sia ie ote Atal Weak Se ee ace reed 74,567,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 

Ss Oh Sétbarecdekde eetoueWenbes 72,606,000 


A group of 373 mills, whose production fot 
the two weeks ended Nov. 4 was 136,617,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
CO ae 48,059,000 53,633,000 69,947,000 
Domestic 

cargo 53,615,000 40,710,000 109,026,000 

Export 14,079,000 19,342,000 56,713, oon 
Local 16,731,000 16,731,000 

132,484,000 131,016,000 235,686,000 


A group of 153 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com 
plete for 1932 and 1933 to date, reported as fol- 
lows: 

Aver. for two 


weeksended Average for 44 weeks 

Nov. 4, 1933 1933 1932 
Production 56,300,000 59,046,000 44,333,000 
Shipments 52,798,000 61,803,000 52,136,000 
Orders 53,630,000 61,813,000 51,276, 000 


yee 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


7 

iO WasuincTon, D. C., Nov. 6.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended Oct. 28, 1933, and for 
Nn forty-three weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1933 and 1932 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics 

of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1932. 
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ape San Francisco, Cautr., Nov. 4—The follow- Wasurncton, D. C., Nov. 6.—Following is a statement for four groups of the gross stock and 
= pe ing information is summarized from the reports unfilled order footages Sept. 16: No. of Sinai Unfillea 
tain fu- of 12 mills to the California Redwood Associa- Association— Mills Stocks Orders 
iad tion for September : Southern Pine Association ...........cccecccecs 101 449,952,000 54,296,000 
actur- . ’ we —< West Coast Lumbermen’s Association.......... 130 882,423,000 183,574,000 
and t a ee Western Pine AsSOCiIGtion .....ccccccccecsescuce 117 1,111,422,000 80,409,000 
Percent of Wood North Pi M f: oa en 173.740.000 2'664.000 
Feet production Feet wor ern SEO: BEMMUCOSCOTOS. os csccevccceusewe id,/ 9 9 » 





Production .... 15,987,000 se 2,162,000 
Shipments .... 22,035,000) 2,988,000 


ted) S.A ie ume| Output 3 Percent Above Sales 


Received .... 19,883,000 124 1,930,000 





























- On hand .... 24,663,000 eee 2,049,000 [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Detailed ahaa pie Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 9.—Seven associations for the two weeks ended Nov. 4 reported as 
that ac- ipments Jraers e , 7 
> Sour, Northern California*.... 8,669,000 6,937,000 | follows: Week No. of ;, ; 
a | Southern California*:::: 3,227;000 — 3,202,000 Softwoods Ended Mills Production Shipments Orders 
Dro EE ER eS 150,000 63,000 Southern Pine Association (North Oct. 28 103 22,045,000 20,628,000 17,873,000 
: differ- eee err 8,944,000 8,366,000 Carolina mills included)........... Nov. 4 85 20,146,000 19,165,000 22,772,000 
“~~ Foreign ......-.-.++++: 1,045,000 1,315,000 West Coast Lumbermen’s Association® Oct. 28 402 71,021,000 69,374,000 56,898,000 
< BS . Jashington an ere Nov. 4 410 71,709,000 68,005,000 79,819,000 
>d to a woteie rreee reer 22,035,000 19,883,000 Western Pine Association (Inland Oct, 28 166 43,880,000 38,385,000 36,720,000 
aw f.0.b. § - ee gee south ¥ ine passag through Empire and California)........... Nov. 4 150 31,456,000 31,656,000 31,588,000 
ist. 7 — Luis sispo and Ba ore eld. ; Northern Pine Manufacturers*....... Oct. 28 18 1,281,000 3,002,000 1,887,000 
*+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. Nov. 4 15 978,000 1,826,000 1,860,000 
tAll other States and Canada. wertoen Rees & Hardwood Manu- Oct. 33 20 204,000 2,889,000 4,184,000 
é SS MOROTEIOE ¢6ccnivasceces Nov. 4 21 325,000 2,624,000 _ 1,309,000 
Ww ma California Redwood Association..... Oct. 28 21 phn gees ety ee 6,851,000 
Nov. 4 19 8 0 5,753,00 5,603,000 
, Western Pine Summary ane et sre 
MAN] F . TOCAIS, BOLCWOOE... 0c csccccivserene Oct. 28 730 145,139,000 140,711,000 124,413,000 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] Nov 4 700 130,099,000 129, 29'000 142 951.000 
3 West PortLAND, OrE., Nov. 8.—The Western Pine Hardwoods on ; . aie . 
; giving Association reports as follows on operations of | APPalachian and Southern Hardwoods +t - oss ip bgen ig tpt He pipe 
. = ° ~s_ ee ° ° ° ) y. é iD, «0,00U, “0, ’ 
ring the Inland Empire and California mills during the | worthern Hardwood...............se. Oct. 28 20 969,000 1,017,000 899,000 
two weeks ended Nov. 4: Nov. 4 21 1,107,000 804,000 1,695,000 
Ay 5s 
an so ee ee Total, Hardwood................... Oct. 28 649 32,348,000 —- 29,246,000 ~—- 28,331,000 
ducti Total production for two weeks.. 75,336,000 Nov. 4 683 29,268,000 26,354,000 26,711,000 
duction Total shipments .........++-+00+ 70,041,000 a er Oct. 28 359 177,487,000 169,957,000 152,744,000 
tion re- ba orders received............ 68,308,000 *American mills. Nov. 4 1,383 159,367,000 155,383,000 169,662,000 
orted as eport of average of 108% mills: 
» Average weekly capacity........ 139,132,500 
Actual production, weekly average 32,380,000 , ee — 5 
6,210,000 Weekly average of identical mills, average ret impeiaimninnis (pate _ ah 
4'567.000 number, 108%: : 
' : -—Two Weeks Ended— : : : ’ 
2,606,000 Nov. 4,1933 Nov. 5, 1932 ; ; : 
hin Production jada ke wae 32,995,000 24,854,000 : ; : 
‘tion for §} Shipments .......... 30,747,500 31,201,500 
5,617,000 Orders received...... 29,658,500 26,898,000 
Jenin! sae HARDWOODS id 








Infilled Production, weekly average for 3 
tr | gg sears (average number : . = , 
9,947, ae a), 5 Se eee 35,762,500 
anal On Nov. 4,” On Nov. 5, LONG LEAF PINE—The = SHORT LEAF PINE—SoftTextured— 
5,713,000 me Unfilled orders (104 is Supreme Structural Wood Finish, Trim and Mouldings 
Sa Mtr rere 63,629,000 97,080,000 ° 
“BH Stocks on hand (104 OAK FLOORING — Quartered and Plain sanusactured from our famous 
5,686,000 MS) .ccceveceees 934,815,000 1,180,507,000 DUGDEMONA Forked Leaf White Oak and Cherry Bark Red Oak timber. None better. 
» reports — P . e ° ° 
a parent While the index number of the general level | § HARDWOODS—Air or Kiln Dried—Gum, Oak, Tupelo, Cypress, 
i as fol fl =? commodity prices compiled by the Beech, Ash, Elm, Hickory, etc. 
; - ©. Department of Labor stands at 70.9 for . . . 
the week ended Oct. 28, compared with 70.4 Mixed cars or straight cars to _— your needs. 

4 weeks @ lor the previous week, the figures for building TREMONT LUMBER COMPANY, Rochelle, La. 
1932 §} materials show a continued decline. This figure 





ae oon 1s 83.5, compared with 83.6 for Oct. 21, 83.9, 
276,000 Oct. 14, and 83.7, Oct. 7. 
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Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Good Water—Singleton Lumber Co. 
succeeded by R. D. Walker Lumber Co.; planing 
mill and railroad car material. 

Wetumpka — Clark-Hudson Lumber Co.,_ suc- 
ceeded by E. L. Clark Lumber Co, 

FLORIDA. Sebring—Sebring Builders Supply 
Co. purchased by Townsend Sash, Door & Lumber 
Co., with headquarters at Lake Wales, Fla. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Hartman Bros, Lumber Co., 
2759 S. Kedzie Ave., succeeded by Allied Lumber 
Co 

Leonore—Leonore Lumber Yard succeeded by J. 
W. Adamson. 

IOWA Pioneer—Heywood Bros. succeeded by 
Pioneer Lumber & Hardware Co. 

MISSOURI. Glasgow—Heying Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Kallmeyer-Huber Lumber Co. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—Sylvan Hardwood 
Flooring Co. sold out to Mitchell Distributing Co. 
(Inc.), Newark. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Monroe—Tucker & Sikes 
(Inec.) succeeded by J. B. Tucker Lumber Co. J. 
Byron and Howard W. Tucker, proprietors. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Denhoff—G. I. Feton Lum- 
ber Yard has been taken over by the Salzer Lum- 
ber Co., with headquarters in Minneapolis, Minn. 

Minot—Rogers Lumber Co. yard at Minot has 
been purchased by a new corporation named the 
Minot Lumber Co., of which J. L. Odette is presi- 
dent and manager. The new company is incor- 
porated for $100,000. The Rugby yard is still re- 
tained by the Rogers company. 

OHIO Fayette—Hixon-Peterson Lumber Co. sold 
to Bert Ewing of Pioneer, who will operate it as 
the Ewing Coal & Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Clatskanie—Henry Kratz Shingle Co. 
succeeded by Roles Bros. 

WISCONSIN. Hawkins—Ellingson Olson Manu- 
facturing Co. now Ellingson Manufacturing Co. 

CANADA. Saskatchewan, Spalding and Watson 

North Star Lumber Co. (Ltd.) succeeded by Re- 
liance Lumber Co. (Ltd.) (retail); purchasing de- 
partment at Saskatoon, Sask. 


| . 
Casualties 

CALIFORNIA Alhambra—Patten-Blinn Lumber 
Co. suffered $50,000 to $75,000 fire loss Most of 


the loss is covered by insurance. 

Lodi—Enterprise Planing Mill destroyed by fire 
with estimated loss of $15,000. 

NEW YORK. Oswego—Neal-O’Brien Lumber 
Co. suffered estimated loss of $40,000 by fire. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Mt. Olive—Mount Olive 
Manufacturing Co., maker of barrels, baskets, 
crates and truck packages, destroyed by fire, with 
loss estimated at $50,000, partially covered by in- 
surance 

VIRGINIA Norfolk—Hampshire, Pope & Moore 
(Inc.) mill, machinery and one large lumber shed 
destroyed by fire, with damage estimated between 
$10,000 and $15,000, partially covered by insur- 
ance Two large sheds of lumber and quantities 
of lumber piled in the yard were saved, as well 
as the offices. 

CANADA. British Columbia, Victoria—Canadian 
Western Woodworkers (Ltd.) plant razed by fire, 
with estimated loss of $30,000, partly covered by 
insurance The office was only slightly damaged. 
Negotiations are under way for reconstruction. 


Incorporations 


ARKANSAS Helena—Reisel Veneer Hoop Co., 
West Helena W. N. Beisel interested. 

CALIFORNIA Long Beach—Long Beach Lum- 
ber Co.; $25,000. C. H. Jones interested. 

CONNECTICUT. Brookfield—Brookfield Build- 
ers Supply Co. Thomas M. Stack, New Milford, an 
incorporator. 

ILLINOIS Chicago—Allied Lumber Co., 2759 
S. Kedzie Ave. Joseph E. Shaffron, 3426 West 
Monroe St., an incorporator. 

KENTUCKY. Hazard—E. Q. McGlone Stave Co.; 
$5,000. E. Q. Ormond and Ada McGlone are the 
incorporators. 

Owensboro—Two State Tie & Lumber Co.; $5,000. 
Incorporators: Lula A. Roberts, Mabel Gipe, A. M. 
Roberts, ir., and William Saddler. 

MAINE. Caribou—Collins Lumber Co.; $50,000. 
H,. D. Collins is president and Mary C. Ahern, treas- 
urer. The concern is authorized to own and lease 
timberlands and manufacture lumber. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Wholesale Lumber & Mill- 
work, Inc., 17507 Van Dyke Ave.; $10,000. Whole- 
sale. Bernard J. Chaplow, 10218 Harvard Road, 
Grosse Pointe, Mich., an incorporator. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Overland 





Stave Co.; 


$15,000 Nathan Rosenblum, 5927 Highland, in- 
terested. 
NEW YORK. Friendship—Cotton Lumber & 


Supply Co.; $5,000. Incorporators: Samuel C. Cot- 
ton, Thomas F. Cotton and M. Carey Drake, all 
of Friendship, N. Y. 

New York City—Burmann Brothers Corporation 
Incorporators: Philip Burmann, 134 South Iris 
Ave., Frederick Burmann and Frederick Burmann, 
jr., same address, all of Floral Park, N. Y. 

New York City—Schoepf Lumber Co. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Sylva—Mitchell Timber 
Co.; $10,000. To own and operate sawmills and 


buy and sell lumber. Incorporators: J. R. Long, 
R. J. Snyder, of Sylva, N. C., and Frank Bumgar- 
ner of Waynesville, N. C. 

OREGON. Eugene—Goshen Lumber Co.; 
Also in business at Dexter. 

Portland—Beaver Boat Corporation; $25,000. Boat 
building. C. A. Bankhead interested. 

Portland—Oregon Atlantic Lumber Co.; 
H. B. Cram interested. 

Portland—uvU. S. 3oom & Logging Co.; 
Everett A. Johnson interested. 

PENNSYLVANIA. New Freedom—New Freedom 
Lumber Co. (Inc.); $36,000. Incorporators: Erma 
Shirey, L. R. Shirey and C. E. Rehmeyer. Will re- 
place the former Summit Lumber Co. 

RHODE ISLAND. Providence—L,. H. Lumber 
Co. Incorporators: Isadore S. Horenstein, Mary A. 
Conaty and Freda F. Davis, all of Providence. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Ellenton—Short Leaf Pine 
Co.; $12,000. P. A. Bowden, president; J. R. Bow- 
den, vice president, and E. A. Metcalf, secretary 
and treasurer. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Gates Lumber Co.; 
$25,000. The new company will be located at 1253 
South Bellevue. P. A. Gates, M. B. O’Daniel and 
Ernest Williams applied for the charter. 

Pikeville—Cumberland Mountain Stave Co. 

WASHINGTON. Centralia—Lewis County Lum- 
ber Co.; $3,000. Incorporators: R. G. Willrich, L. 
M. Bruer and F. L. Rowland. 

Seattle—Timber Products Co.; 
Mikkelson interested. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Garlin Co.: building 
materials, machinery and tools. J. C. Garvey, 1657 
N. Jackson St., interested. 


$5,000. 


$3,000. 


$50,000. 











$50,000. John 


New Ventures 


ARKANSAS. Sulphur Springs—Dyke Hardware 
Co., (C. W. Swarens, proprietor) will open in 
about three weeks, handling hardware, lumber and 
building materials. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Clark Lumber Co., 
8309 Vermont Ave. Edwin P. Clark is manager. 

COLORADO. Toponas—Dick Webb has estab- 
lished a lumber yard here; luinber sheds and 
other buildings are being erected. 


INDIANA. Hammond—Bruce Lumber Co. estab- 





Aluminum-primed siding makes new Stover kiln shine 


lished by Bruce Stevens and Robert Stevens of 
Harvey, Ill. 

Warsaw—Northern Indiana Co-operative Associa- 
tion, Conrad Building; will open, handling build- 
ing materials. 

LOUISIANA. Oakdale—J. W. Brown has pur- 
chased a site on Tenth Street for the establish- 
ment of a lumber yard. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Anchor Lumber Co., in 
business at 38th St. and bth Ave., will open a 
branch at 286 9th Street. 

New York City—Village Lumber Co., 138 West 
3rd St. (retail). Victor H. Greenwald, proprietor. 

White Plains—White Plains Architectural Wood- 
working Co.; manufacturers of interior woodwork. 
Carl E. Wallin, proprietor. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Valdese—Art Wood Carv- 
ing & Manufacturing Co.; manufacturers of wood 
carvings and patterns. Charles G. Pope and James 
Powell, proprietors. 

WISCONSIN. Zachow—Zachow Feed & Lumber 
Co.; Clarence A. Mills, proprietor. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Alexander City—S. N. Owens is 
building a new sawmill to be operated in conjunc- 
tion with his stave mill. 

Andalusia—George Adams has purchased and 
will install a band sawmill here, to cut both pine 
and hardwood. The mill will have a capacity of 
about 25,000 feet daily. 

Wetumpka—The Coosa River Lumber Co. has 
acquired an 8-acre site at the edge of town and 
will erect a planing mill, with a capacity of 50,000 
feet a day. Lumber will be hauled here by truck 
from the two mills at Rockford. M. F. Little, 
secretary and treasurer, will be in charge at We- 
tumpka. 

CALIFORNIA. San Carlos—Peninsula Manufac- 
turing Co. opening a modern mill which will spe- 
cialize in millwork, cabinet, store and restaurant 
fixtures. Owners of the new company are Gus 
Manuels, Earl Kauffman and Frank Johnston, all 
of Redwood City. 


LOUISIANA. Winnfield—W. O. Averett and as- 
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sociates have purchased the property of the Hup. 
ter Lumber Co. and will operate a sawmill ang 
planing mill there. The old mill is being recondj. 
tioned and new equipment added along with the 
installation of a sawmill. Plans have been com. 
pleted for incorporating under the name of South. 
ern Pine Products Co., with W. O. Averettt as 
president and treasurer and Charles Gilstrap as 
vice president. 

NEW YORK. Depew—Depew Lumber Co. wij] 
alter mill and storage yard, at cost of about $49. 
000, following a recent fire. 

WASHINGTON. Bucoda—Mutual Lumber (Co, 
plans replacing shingle mill recently destroyed by 
fire, at cost of about $30,000. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that the 
revenue freight for two weeks ended Oct. 28, 
1933, totaled 1,287,156 cars, as follows: Forest 
products, 48,006 (a decrease of 1,697 cars be- 
low the amount for the two weeks ended Oct, 
14); coke, 12,792 cars; coal, 257,755 cars; ore, 
45,714 cars; livestock, 45,821 cars; grain, 
58,514 cars; merchandise, 344,512 cars, and mis- 
cellaneous 473,042 cars. The total loadings for 
the two weeks ended Oct. 28 show a decrease 
of 31,330 cars below the amount for the two 
weeks ended Oct. 14. 


Shining Like a Silver Dollar, Kiln 
Produces Quality Lumber 


Mosite, ALA., Nov. 6—The Stover Manu- 
facturing Co., an aggressive lumber concern of 
this city, which specializes in high grade finish 
and has established an enviable reputation among 
the trade for the quality of its products, reports 
a good and profitable volume of business, both 
in the export and domestic markets. This com- 
pany was one of the first in the South to adopt 
the practice of mill priming siding with alum- 
inum, and the demand for this aluminum-primed 
lumber has shown a satisfactory and _ steady 

growth. 
Replacing the planing 
mill and two old dry 





kilns that were de- 
stroyed by fire early 
this year, the company 
has rebuilt a modern 
mill and installed the 
last word in planing 


mill machinery. The 
old kilns have been re- 
placed with one large 
capacity Moore rever- 
sible cross - circulation 
fan kiln, which, it is 
said, is handling the 
work which formerly taxed the capacity of the 
two old kilns. As shown in the accompanying 
photograph, the new Moore kiln is of wood 
construction, and the aluminum primed siding 
that has been used makes it shine like a silver 
dollar. While this is one of the “show places” 
of the mill, the company is even more interested 
in the excellent quality of its kiln dried lumber. 
The entire output of boards at this plant is 
kiln dried. 

C. D. Garrison, president of Stover Manu- 
facturing Co., is a live, aggressive lumberman, 
well known in the southern lumber industry. 





Missouri Company's Sales 
Organization Unchanged 


KANSAS City, Mo., Nov. 6—On Nov. 1 the 
sales office of the Ingham Lumber Co. and its 
interest in certain mills were taken over by 
a new company incorporated as McKnight Lum- 
ber Co. According to an announcement sent 
out by the new company, there will be no 
change in the operation and policies of the sales 
office, and the sales representatives in all terri- 
tories will remain unchanged, the mills continu- 
ing to operate under the same management as 
heretofore. The mills for which the McKnight 
company is sales agent are located at Dunbar 
and Clayton, Okla., Russellville, Waldron, 
Eagleton and Norman, Ark., and Marshall, 
Tex. 
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A Cow 


A placid creature is the cow: 

She knows but little what the row 
Is all about that we call life, | 
She has no struggle, has no strife, 
Finds life a pasture and a barn, 
And doesn’t give a good gosh darn 
About this old depression now; 

And yet I’d hate to be a cow. 


It’s rather soft to be a cow: 

She never has to pull a plow, 

Or watch the sheep, or catch a mouse, 
Or plant potatoes, sweep the house, 
She has no mortgage on her mill, 

And never yet received a bill; 

Yet none the less and anyhow 

I wouldn’t care to be a cow. 


An idle creature is the cow: 

She has it easy, I allow, 

She never had a bank go bust, 

She never had to live on trust; 

And yet, when all is said and done, 
I think I’ve had a lot more fun. 
There’s not a time, not even now, 
That I would care to be a cow. 


Between Trains 


BuFFALO, N. Y.—Motoring across lower 
Ontario confirmed an opinion we have always 
had, that we common people will get along 
under almost any circumstances if governments 
will only leave us to our own devices. Gold 
and silver may change in value, but humanity 
remains about the same. Just now economists 
are scratching paper, and politicians scratching 
heads, watching the gyrations of that thing men 
call “exchange.” But the great mass of the 
people are not much concerned with that. To 
us a dollar is still a dollar, and an honest man 
an honest man. 

The good people of Canada have solved this 
exchange question in a very simple manner. 
There is much traveling back and forth across 
the border by both Canadians and those from 
the States. The money of both countries is 
much in circulation. But the Canadian does not 
look in the morning paper to see what our dol- 
lar is worth, or his own. Hand a Canadian a 
Canadian dollar, and he will hand you Canadian 
change. Hand him a dollar from the States, and 
the familiar dimes and nickels of your own 
country are returned to you. By this simple 
method he neither makes nor loses, nor do you. 

There has always been some disparity be- 
tween Canadian currency and our own, but 
why bother about that? When we were a boy 
in a Michigan sawmill town, a quarter was a 
quarter, be it Canadian or “American.” It is 
true that someone now and then worked off 
a Newfoundland 20-cent piece on the unsus- 
pecting, but, as it had probably been worked off 
on him, no great harm was done. We are too 
near neighbors, and too good neighbors, to 
worry about even that, least of all about the 
fluctuations of the dollar. 

With all our quarrels between nations, it is 
a good thing to remember that peoples never 
go to war. They are led to war, or sent to 
war. The simplest way to preserve peace would 
be to call home our diplomats and close up our 
chancellories. Parliaments and Congresses 
would be astonished to know how easily we 
could get along without them, and at the same 
time save ourselves considerable expense. To 
tell the truth, except for a friendly chat at cus- 
toms, on this trip we did not know when we 
were in Canada and when in the States. As 
far as the common people are concerned, “the 
Parliament of man, the federation of the world,” 
dreamed of by Tennyson, has long since ar- 
rived. The poets are always a hundred years 


ahead of the politicians, and the people ahead 
of both. 

We came to Buffalo to meet with the Ro- 
tary Club, for the third time, by the way. Not 
a lumberman was there, indicating that the 
lumber business in Buffalo is very good, or very 
bad, whichever way you prefer to look at it. 


We See b' the Papers 


Notre Dame looks like some other dame. 

The “b” in debt is silent, but it stings you 
just the same. 

New York has a new deal, but it might be 
well to take a look at the cards. 

The rubber dollar is nothing new. 
years we've been stretching ours. 


For four 


“All that glisters is not gold,” says the say- 
ing. And, even if it were, you couldn’t keep it. 

Yes, Shakespeare said “glisters,” borrowing 
from Chaucer, who probably borrowed from the 
old Latin. 

Of course, in any business but the literary 
business, they have another name for it than 
“borrowing.” 

Prosperity has been away so long that a lot 
of people don’t recognize it coming down the 
road. 

Speaking of the dollar, nothing makes a 
mountain look so high as being pushed off a 
cliff. 

We suspect, if this gold-buying scheme 
doesn’t work, the Government will try a for- 
ward, 

What we would like to know is where this 
Texas farmer with 1,400 acres and money 
enough to visit the Fair got his relief. 

Mayor Kelly doubts if there will be a return 
of the saloon to Chicago. Of course, a thing 
can’t return that is already here. 

Speaking of the NRA, do you remember the 
good old days when there were only four kinds 
of licenses—saloon, marriage, dog, and poetic? 

The new Chicago scale for carpenters is $2 
an hour, which is higher than it was in 1929. 
It must be Chicago carpenters can’t hear or 
read. 

You have to say this for the farmer: during 
the last fifty years he has voted for just about 
everybody and just about everything, but he 
never gives up hope. 

When Gen. Johnson addressed the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association this week he was 
received with great applause. We have always 
been suspicious of this applause thing. 

With the producers and the professors each 
accusing the other of trying to put the cart be- 
fore the horse, we are afraid it may be the 
applecart, and they’ll upset it. 

With public revenues increasing, Canadians 
have decided to start some public projects. In 
Canada the horse seems to be where it belongs. 


How's the House? 


How’s the house? Snug and warm? 
What of wind? What of storm? 
Summer’s gone, autumn’s here ; 
How’s the house? Winter’s near! 


Squirrel’s smart, woodchuck wise, 
Finding holes, watching skies. 
Cold will come, blizzards, too; 
How’s the house, when they do? 


Mother’s quilts, two or three, 
On the bed soon you'll see; 
Mother’s fruit’s on the shelf; 
Wake up, man! Stir yourself! 
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SCRIBNER’S 


Lumber and Log Book 


Most complete book 
of its kind ever pub- 
lished. Gives measure- 
ments of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, 
Timber; Hints toLum- 
ber Deslere: = og 

easure; Speed o 
Circular Saws; Care of 
Saws; Cor ‘ood 
Tables; Felling Trees; 
Growthof Trees; 
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Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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Seattle, Wash. 


West Coast Woods, 
ception of export, the 
very inactive. Orders are lagging behind the 
allotted production, and some believe that 
allotments will be reduced. 

Forthcoming announcements of minimum 
price schedules which will soon go into effect 
are creating an optimistic feeling. 


Rail.—The movement has been holding 
steady. Wholesalers are unanimous in stat- 
ing there is almost no business, so the direct- 
selling mills must be getting the bulk of 
the orders. Some shippers expect no real 
demand until 1934. Rail prices are declared 
to be holding firm, with a _ tendency. to 
stiffen as the minimum price date nears, 





With the single ex- 
markets have been 


Intercoastal.— This important market is 
taking the smallest volume in many months. 
In spite of the small volume of lumber mov- 
ing, steamship rates are steady at $12, and 
a good general cargo movement is offsetting 
a light movement of lumber. 


California.—Prices of lumber consigned to 
this market have dropped $3 a thousand in 
the past ten days, one shipper declared. 
California has large stocks, little business 
is expected for ninety days. Minimum prices 
are expected to be much higher, but buyers 
are not tempted. 


Export.—Foreign buyers are finding it 
profitable to purchase lumber now, with the 
dollar low. All export markets except South 
America, where the exchange is not so great 
a factor, have increased their purchases. 
With the exchange to Japan down to 29% 
cents on Nov. 3, the most favorable in a con- 
siderable time, that country may be in the 
market actively for a number of weeks. Both 
Japan and China are out for lumber, and 
rates to Japan have advanced to $4.50 and 
$4.75; while China shipments move at $4.75 
to Shanghai, and $5.25 to the northern ports. 
The United Kingdom and Continent are also 
active, buying both clears and merchantable. 
Rates to Europe remain steady. 

Cedar Lumber.—Manufacturers will sell at 
minimum prices on Nov. 13. It is believed 
here that these will be the same as present 
prices. Only occasional sales are being made. 

Shingles.— Minimum prices became known 
here three days ago and, although they do 
not become effective until Nov. 12 or 13, the 


market has already settled to their level. 
There is little demand. 
. . 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Production. California production has 





been curtailed somewhat. The Lassen Lum- 
ber & Box Co. sawmill closed down about 
two weeks ago, and will not reopen .until 
Dec. 1. The layoff is due to the exhaustion 
of the number of hours allotted under the 
NRA. The September, October and November 
allotments for the western pine group were 
on the following basis: Each concern that 
wished to operate received a maximum of 
525 working hours for the 3-month period. 
This allotment is equivalent to approxi- 
mately forty hours a week for thirteen 
weeks; however, there was no limitation 
upon any concern as to the distribution of its 
Plant operation during the period, as long 
as the 525 hours was not exceeded. The allot- 
ment of sawmill hours, of course, in no way 
affected the rules relating to maximum hours 
for workers. The Fruit Grower’s Supply Co. 
mill will operate late into November, it is 
reported. The box factory is scheduled to 
open the first of the year. The Red River 
Lumber Co., Westwood, Calif., will close for 
about two weeks on Nov. 18, when the 525 
hours allotted will be exhausted. Officials 
said that the company usually closed its mill 
for that length of time anyway for repairs. 
The Red River Lumber Co. has announced 
plans for opening up mill and lumber sites. 
Large timber tracts, owned by the concern, 
are accessible to Susanville, Calif., by rail 
haul. The timber holdings of the company 
in this locality will doubtless supply logs 
for a long period. By utilizing the log fa- 
cilities of the Red River Lumber Co, for de- 
livery of logs to the mill, the investment 
would be decidedly cut. These mill sites had 
been acquired years ago, but have not been 
put on the market for proper development 
vnti] the present time. Large advertisements 
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have been placed in State papers, outlining 
the favorable conditions. 

Several large deliveries from northern 
ports during the past two weeks have been 
made to cities south of here. The steamship 
Lady Francis, Paramino Line, unloaded 500,- 
000 feet of lumber at Santa Cruz. Monterey 
received 150,000 feet from the same ship, 
which came from Puget Sound ports. An- 
other boat is due on Nov. 6 at Santa Cruz, 
bringing lumber for wharf repair work. 

3ox factories are reported to be doing a 
fairly good business. Santa Cruz box fac- 
tories are busy turning out drums to be used 
by packers for large crops of sprouts. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Northern Pine.—Seasonal declines in de- 
mand, together with adverse effects of the 
farm strike, are combining to decrease sales 
in the Northwest. Retail yards report busi- 
ness confined to small orders. Production is 
decreasing, with some mills already closed 
and others planning to shut down by Dec. 1. 
Because of the demand of the Conservation 
Corps for camp building material, a shortage 
of low grade stock is developing, and other 
stocks are in shorter supply than last year at 
this time. Some low grade stock is going to 
box and crating manufacturers, and there is 
an occasional order for millwork material. 


Miliwork.—Although the number of build- 
ing permits in Minneapolis in October ex- 
ceeded those for the same month last year, 
the chief demand still is for material for re- 
pair and remodeling purposes. There is 
little new building, either in the cities or in 
the country, although in some of the smaller 
towns there is considerable repair work. An 
advance in prices is foreseen, since any rise 
in lumber prices will be reflected in sash 
and door material, and because production 
costs are increasing, 


Northern White Cedar.—In some parts of 
this region post sales have been stimulated 
by good weather, but owing to the farm 
strike and uncertainty as to price develop- 
ments little fencing has been done during 
the past two weeks. Prices of posts are still 
low, although production have in- 
creased, and a rise in quotations is predicted. 
There is little demand for poles. 

In September, 453 retail yards in the ninth 
Federal Reserve district sold 6,868,000 feet 
of lumber as compared with 6,498,000 feet in 
August. In September, 1932, 5,997,000 feet 
was sold. Stocks at 426 yards totalled 59,- 
031,900 Sept. 30, compared with 60,344,000 
feet Aug.’ 31. Total sales at 453 yards 
totalled $941,200, as compared with $830,100 
in August. 


costs 


Tacoma, Wash. 


West Coast Woods—Although lumber pro- 
duction here fell off somewhat during the 
last ten days, and there has been a corre- 
sponding slackening in new business, Tacoma 
operators are deriving considerable encour- 
agement from the fact that a number of 
Federal and State public works, requiring a 
large amount of lumber, are being set in 
progress in this district. Outstanding among 
these is Fort Lewis, just south of Tacoma, 
calling for the expenditure of approximately 
$2,500,000 in War Department funds. Nine 
Tacoma lumber mills are now operating, but 
on reduced schedules, under the NRA. Sev- 
eral logging camps which have been closed 
for some time have resumed operation, 
among them the North Western Lumber Co.’s 
Camp 14, near Hoquiam, which has been 
closed for nearly three years. Despite a fall- 
ing off in production and new business, the 
water movement has continued fairly strong, 
with shipments to the Orient, South Amer- 
ica and Atlantic coast ports predominating. 
United Kingdom demand for space is fairly 
steady, London delivery taking a rate in the 
neighborhood of 45s and slightly higher to 
other ports. The Continent minimum rate is 
47s 6d. The intercoastal rate on lumber for 
the remainder of the year is $12. Space for 
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the Orient is reported to be plentiful in the 
neighborhood of $4.50 to both Japan and 


China, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade in this section has been 


more than seasonally quiet lately, owing 
partly to the unsettlement of prices. In 
some cases retailers say they have been 
waiting for new prices to be established 


under the Code. While stocks in retail yards 
are not heavy, they are sufficient for present 
needs, and it will take a general stimulus to 
the building business to bring about much 
new buying during the next two months. The 
policy at present is to buy only lumber that 
is actually needed. 





Hardwoods.—Trade has dropped off to 
quite an extent from the satisfactory volume 
of midsummer. Some of the wholesalers re- 
gard minimum prices as desirable, if such a 
plan will work, but this they are inclined to 
doubt, owing to the large number of small 
mills. Business is unsettled at many indus- 
trial concerns, and they are taking on 
searcely any stock in most cases. 


Western Pines,— Wholesalers have been 
looking for new Code prices to be estab- 
lished in the various western woods, and 
have not been attempting to do much busi- 
ness lately. Not much building work is 
being started, and industrial business has 
fallen off recently, so that the movement of 


stock is not as large as it often is at this, 


time of year. 
most cases. 


Retailers are holding off in 


Northern Pine.—The northern pine trade is 
confined to small lots in the majority of 
cases. Retailers find little need of adding 
to their present stocks, as many still have 
lumber that was bought a few weeks ago. 
Prices at the Canadian mills show a stronger 
tone, because of the advance in Canadian 
exchange to about a parity with the United 
States dollar. 





Memphis, Tenn. 


Southern Hardwoods—With the announce- 
ment of minimum cost protection prices by 
the Lumber Code Authority (Inc.), both do- 
mestic and export markets have become ex- 
ceptionally active, offers coming to manufac- 
turers being in many instances below the 
announced minimum, 


Domestic Market—Demand has been quiet 
the past few weeks, but showed signs of 
activity today, and manufacturers report an 
influx of orders, many of which are being 
returned, however, as sellers feel that prices 
will advance considerably above the mini- 
mum prices which are now being announced. 
Offers now being made are based on hopes 
of manufacturing consumers, rather than or- 
ders now on their books. The best buyers 
continue to be the furniture and automobile 
manufacturers. There is some buying by 
manufacturers of millwork, but little buying 
on the part of the flooring manufacturers, 
except when bargains are offered. 


Export Market—Sales have been good for 
the past thirty days. More orders have been 
received than it is possible to ship within 
thirty or sixty days, and cables keep pour- 
ing in from England and Continental Europe. 
Exporters are swamped with offers, and 
many firms are booking enough business to 
keep them shipping throughout the remain- 
der of the year. Prices are good, and in 
most instances are near the minimum to be 
fixed for the export market. Many firms 
have not as yet been advised as to the mini- 
mum prices, and are accepting orders from 
abroad for stock they now have on hand, 
but are not booking any cutting orders, 
although many are being offered. The rush 
in the export business started in September, 
and steamship operators reported that more 
hardwood was offered for shipment in Octo- 
ber than could be accepted with present 
available tonnage. Many new boats are 
being put on to take care of the rush for 
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ericas Lumber Centers 


November-December, and November 
are now booking up fast. 


boats 


Production—Weather has been ideal, and 
all mills operating in accordance with the 
allotments of the NRA. There is a normal 
stock of hardwoods now on hand. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Demand is spotty and small, and yard in- 
quiries do not indicate any immediate need 
for lumber, except for repair and remodeling. 
Farm disturbances prevent farmers from get- 
ting products to market, so they are forced 
to postpone purchases of lumber. Mills are 
building up good assortments, for sales are 
generally far below production. Prices have 
risen proportionately to the increased cost 
of production, but there are rumors of con- 
cessions by some small sawmills. Because of 
labor difficulties at many industrial plants, 
industrial business has been poor. Radio 
manufacturers are buying heavily of cabinet 
material, while motor car body plants are 
busy on new models. Federal purchases 
helped swell the volume of sales last week; 
various river projects were represented. 
Small purchases of both track and car mate- 
rial were made by railroads. 

Southern Pine business fell off again last 
week, despite a fairly good demand from 
southern yards and from oil field districts. 
tetail stocks are not moving very fast. Mill 
stocks are increasing, but they do not seem 
to have a weakening effect upon the market. 


Western Pines sales increased slightly last 
week. Many dealers had been trying to get 
along with the absolute minimum in stock. 
Industrial business shows little promise. 


Douglas Fir is moving very slowly. South- 
western retailers have almost withdrawn 
from the market, but sales managers believe 
the distribution of wheat growers’ bonuses 
greatly improve the chances of new business. 
Industrial business is scarce, 

Hardwoods—New motor car and radio 
models are responsible for good bookings by 
the factories. Retail demand is confined to 
actual requirements. Flooring plants are not 
buying much rough stock, as their produc- 
tion is curtailed until sales improve. 


Shingles and Lath—Weakness continues in 
shingles, but few buyers are willing to make 
additional commitments. Lath supplies are 
increasing, but prices are holding steady. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Southern Pine representatives report that 
orders for the larger mills, whose price lists 
are somewhat along the same lines as those 
adopted as a minimum price basis under the 
Code, were extremely scarce, and were con- 
fined largely to lumber needed for immedi- 
ate loading for special jobs. tepresentatives 
for the smaller mills, however, report quite 
active buying by retailers, apparently en- 
deavoring to round out their stock before the 
effective date of minimum prices. No. 2 
boards and shiplap, 8- and 10-inch, were 
booked by the small mills at $23.50@24.50; 
large-mill stock, $29 for shortleaf, and $30 
and $31 for longleaf. The item of No. 1 di- 
mension at the small mills was fairly well 
cleaned up, 2x4-inch, 10- to 20-foot, sells at 
$24@25; large mills quote specified lengths, 
10- to 14-foot, $31@32; 16-foot, $33@34; 18- 
and 20-foot, $34@35; 8-, 9- and 10-foot, $21.50 
@22.50. B&better flat grain flooring, 1x4- 
inch, 10- to 20-foot, is $36@38 for small- 
mill stock; $43.50 for large-mill stock; 
Straight cars 10- and 12-foot, $38@38.50; 16- 
to 20-foot, $46.50. B&better car siding, 1x4- 
inch, 9-foot, $46@47; 10- and 12-foot, $43@ 
44. B@better longitudinal car siding, 2x6- 

*inch, 18-foot is $70@71; 22- and 24-foot, 
$75@76, and 214-inch stock is $10 above these 
prices. No. 1 common car lining, 1x6-inch 
10- to 20-foot, is $32.50@33.50; 16-foot, $36@ 
387, 18-foot, $45@46. The above prices are 
for kiln dried stock; air dried stock is from 
32@3 less. One by 6-inch, 10- to 20-foot, 
Standard patterns drop siding is $41@42; No. 


1 common droppings grade, $36@37. B&bet- 
ter finish, 1x4-, 6-, and 8-inch, is $47@48; 
10-inch, $55@656; 12-inch, $60@61. All above 


prices are f. o. b. St. Louis. 


West Coast representatives report some in- 
crease in buying of shed stock items by re- 
tail yards. Railroad buying, however, has 
fallen off. Prices remain unchanged. 

Hardwood representatives report some 
buying, of low grade material in particular, 
purchasers apparently assuming that higher 
prices will prevail when the Code minimum 
is effective. There has also been some buy- 
ing of oak flooring by dealers who are sort- 
ing up their stock in expectation of higher 
costs when Code minimums are adopted. 


Shreveport, La. 


Southern Pine—With demand slackened 
and prices generally unchanged, the market 
here is not any too good, although much 
more satisfactory than this time last year. 
Most of the Government’s forest camp orders 
have been taken care of, and retail yards are 
buying in comparatively small amounts, but 
there is some railroad and export buying. 
South America is an especially good buyer. 
The South and Southwest are buying some 
lumber since the Government’s checks began 
to come in for plowed-up cotton, and the 
price of cotton improved. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Conditions in Philadelphia lumber circles 
continue unsettled, due possibly to the un- 
certainty over the Codes, which are the para- 
mount subject for discussion whenever two 
or more lumbermen get together. 

Lee Kraus, manager of the Blanchard 
Lumber Co., dealer in Pacific Coast products, 
has just returned from the West Coast with 
the information that a number of important 
manufacturers out there feel that Govern- 
ment production and wage control will tend 
to stabilize prices. In the opinion of Mr. 
Kraus, the market in all probability will 
become stabilized at approximately its pres- 
ent level, and, if minimum prices were not 
shortly named, the worst that could happen 
would be a temporary weakness followed by 
widespread mill shutdowns. ‘Many retail- 
ers,” he concluded, “feel that the lumber 
manufacturers have been profiteering on ac- 
count of radical price advance, but the true 
facts are that there is full justification of 
this advance because of increased produc- 
tion costs under the Code. 

At the office of another prominent lumber- 
man the minimum price schedule on southern 
pine, effective Nov. 9, was being discussed. 
It was generally agreed that the prices were 
not as high as had been expected. Now that 
the price list has been received, the whvoie- 
salers expect a general business pick-up. 


Baltimore, Md. 





North Carolina Pine.—Business continues 
of a halting character. Building operations 


are still delayed. The first spurt at the box 
factories appears to be over, and orders for 
boxes are smaller than they were. Quota- 
tions stand at their highest levels, with mills 
disinclined to book orders for future deliv- 
ery. It is a distinctly unsatisfactory and 
narrow market, 

Georgia Pine.—Some public work serves to 
stimulate interest, but there is an absence of 
anything like general activity. 








Hardwoods, 
variety 


Stocks are being sought fora 
of purposes, but a recent dropping 
off of demand has been noted. There is a 
more hopeful outlook in different lines that 
use hardwoods. At least some of the dis- 
tributors continue to report a fair demand 
at prices which yield a profit. Exports are 
still checked by currency fluctuations, tariff 
changes and various other factors. 

Douglas Fir.—Sellers find it difficult to 
secure orders. In all directions extreme cau- 
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YELLOW 
PINE. 


Stractu ral 
Wood s 


ig 
KONCSAIND 


Superb 
Timber 


Years of 
choice virgin 
Longleaf — as 
fine a stand as 
ever grew—in 
a district 
famous for the 
quality of its 


timber. 


Vee ten an All 


theFIBER that counts, 


WIER LONG LEAF LUMBER CO: 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
Mills: Wiergate, Texas. 


Goldsboro N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service,”” by rail and water, 
will keep you supplied with all items in 


Yard Stock : Shed Stock 


Let us prove it on your next order. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 
Washington, D. C. 














CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress Lumber, 
Lath and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
~ Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 














Manufacturers DONNER, LA. 
ene dah 
WHITE PINE penderosa— 


Califorria White 
and Sugar Pine 


Cedar and 
West Coast Products 


Also 
Fir Wallboar 


William Schuette Company 


New York 
Office—220 5th Ave. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 


O TIMBER ESTIMATORS OD 
JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Cruises and Valuations 
JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 


Old Town, Ruttan Block, 
Maine Port Arthur, Ontario 
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tion is to be noted, with speculative buying 


. especially affected by recent advances. The 


lack of business, however, does not dispose 
the mills to lower their figures. 


Norfolk, Va. 


North Carolina Pine.—There has been ex- 
citement galore over publication on Oct. 30 
of Lumber Code Authority Bulletin No. 5, 
Volume 1, covering Southern Yellow Pine 
Lumber Minimum Prices, to be effective as 
of Nov. 9, which publication was followed by 
the publication of a 13-page Price Bulletin by 
the Southern Pine Association headed, 
“Southern Pine Cost Protection Prices F. O. 
B. the Virginia Cities.” Some critics have 
been so harsh as to intimate that those com- 
piling the price list were so imbued with the 
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idea of higher prices that they have over- 
looked quite a number of things, in which 
“things” are included the small millman and 
the wholesaler. One critic, commenting on 
the situation, said: “But the worst is yet 
to come—for after Feb. 1 all of the mills 
will have to stamp the grade on each piece 
of lumber, or else—. Right now it is a crime 
to sell No. 2 common and better, or it will 
be after Nov. 8, although this is an estab- 
lished trade grade. A much higher price, 
even in framing, will have to be gotten for 
No. 1 common above the price of No. 2 com- 
mon. There is no provision for the grade of 
sound and square edge, which is used most 
generously by industrials buying stock for 
creosote treatment and going into construc- 
tion projects. The prices shown are based 
on Virginia Gateways, and local rates are 
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added beyond. The mills are supposed to 
pick up the difference between the loca] 
rates from Norfolk and the proportional rate 
north of Norfolk, when applying a through 
rate through this gateway, although today it 
is not legal to quote on a f. o. b. basis plus 
the published through railroad rate. You 
can read the Bulletin and Price List from 
page 1 to the end and then start reading 
them backward, and all you can get out of 
the whole proposition is that the big mills 
want to sell all of the lumber, if there is 
any demand, and at higher prices than are 
ruling today. It is hard to sell lumber to- 
day, except special items, either to the retail 
trade or to the industrial trade, and just how 
the trade taken as a whole is going to re- 
ceive the higher prices, does not need any 
exceptional imaginative qualities.” 





(Continued from Front Page) 
amending the Home Loan Act to conform 
to my letter, or some similar aid to home 
financing. I have his assurance that he will 
be glad to co-operate. In fact, this idea 
was presented to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Finance at the last session of 
Congress, and unfortunately, the Building 
and Loan associations fought it. I feel 
confident that our Representative will co- 
operate along this idea. 

Very truly yours, 
MARSHALL BroTHerRS LuMBER Co. 
C. L. Marshall, President. 
(Johnson City, Tenn.) 


J. H. Miner SAw Mere. Co., 
Meridian, Miss. 
Dear Mr. Miner: 

I have your letter of Oct. 18, with ref- 
erence to the suggestion that the Govern- 
ment lend money to individuals who have 
half enough money to build their own 
homes. 

I appreciate very much your writing 
me about this matter. I have not yet had 
an opportunity to give it the careful con- 
sideration that it deserves but hope that 
I may be able to do so in the near future. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wm. M. CoLtier, 
6th District, Mississippi. 


Mr. C. R. Crow, 
Potosi, Mo. 
Dear Mr. Crow: 

I have your letter suggesting changes 
in the Home Loan Bank Act. You are 
aware that the Home Loan Bank Act does 
not provide for loans to individuals. The 
loans are made only to the institutions 
that are members of the Home Loan Bank 
System, including Building and Loan As- 
sociations and Mutual Savings Banks. The 
purpose of the Act was to make the loans 
to these institutions and that they in turn 
would pass the benefits on to the home 
owner. When this measure was before 
Congress I opposed it in its present form 
with all the vigor I could, as I was sure 
at that time the Act would bring no relief 
to the needy and distressed home owners 
of the country. I think subsequent evidence 
has justified the position which I took. 

I was then in favor of making loans 
direct to the individual but that seems to 
be out of the question. The Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation, which is managed 
by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
but which has no other connection with 
the Federal Home Loan Bank, attempts 
to give relief to home owners. The main 
feature of that law provides for the ex- 





Congressmen Pledge Aid Toward Federal 
Loans for New Homes 


change of bonds of the corporation for 
the mortgages held by the different con- 
cerns on the homes. The great trouble 
with the practical administration of the 
law is to secure the consent of the mort- 
gagee to make the exchange. 

1 sought to secure an amendment to 
this Act providing for direct loans in cash 
to home owners but the great majority in 
Congress opposed the amendment. I have 
given the question of home financing care- 
ful study and consideration and | have 
some very pronounced views on the sub- 
ject, but it seems so far that my ideas do 
not coincide with the opinion of the ma- 
jority of Congress. 

I am glad to have your views on this 
subject and hope that we may obtain leg- 
islation that will bring the home owners 
more general relief upon more liberal con- 
ditions. 

Very sincerely yours, 
CLYDE WILLIAMS, 
13th District, Missouri. 


Mr. Louis K. BEacu, 
Newton Lumber Co., 
Pueblo, Col. 

Dear Mr. Beach: 

Replying to your letter of Oct. 16, I re- 
gret to have to advise you that under the 
provisions of the Home Loan Law the 
financing of new construction is not avail- 
able. It is limited to refinancing of exist- 
ing dwellings. This activity will also be 
outside the scope of the R. F. C. The only 
possibility for this would be through new 
legislation. It strikes me that even the 
Home Loan Act is working very slowly 
yet. Perhaps by the time the next session 
convenes we shall be able to be in a posi- 
tion to determine whether a home building 
program may be undertaken. 

Very truly yours, 
JoHN A, MartINn, 
3rd District, Colorado. 


Mr. R. C. SMILey, 
Tombaugh Lumber Co., 
Canton, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. Smiley: 

I have your letter of Oct. 28, and am in 
thorough sympathy with your endeavor to 
revive the building industry. The figures 
show very clearly that consumers’ goods 
are being produced in large quantities, giv- 
ing employment to almost a normal num- 
ber of men; but the lag exists in the 
building and allied industries which have 
to do with capital investment. 

I can not say that I have a definite plan 
by which building projects can be financed, 
but I hope that investigations now being 


conducted by the administration at Wash- 
ington will discover some adequate means. 
If the building and loan companies were 
in condition to extend loans, there would 
be no trouble. However, | am worried 
about their condition and do not see how 
in the near future their services will be 
available in financing building. I assure 
you that I have a sympathetic interest in 
this subject and will investigate any pro- 
posed legislation along the lines you sug- 
gest. Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM R. THoM, 
15th District, Ohio. 


Mr. Oscar J. ODEGAARD, 
Marysville, Calif. 
Dear Friend: 

I note what you have to say with ref- 
erence to the R. F. C. furnishing money 
directly to people who desire it to build 
homes, and I have been much interested 
in this matter for some time. This matter 
has been discussed by Congress, but up to 
the present time no action of the kind has 
been taken. Such a program would have 
to be put intc effect by the President and 
his present administration in order to have 
any chance of being passed by Congress. 
Will be glad to call the matter to the at- 
tention of the proper authorities when | 
return to Washington this winter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry L. ENGELBRIGHT, 
2nd District, California. 


Mr. Roy Cooper, Manager, 
The Dierks-Peters Lumber Co., 
Garden City, Kan. 

Dear Mr. Cooper: 

I am in receipt of your favor of recent 
date in which you make the suggestion 
that the Government make available loans 
for the construction of new homes. I know 
the construction industry is one which is 
languishing very much at present and one 
which has not been helped to any appre- 
ciable degree by the recovery measures so 
far. It may be that something can be 
worked out along the line you suggest, but 
I personally am rather hesitant about see- 
ing the Government embark upon any more 
plans for loaning or expending money. 
Possibly if we had started something of 
this kind instead of the public works pro- 
gram it might have been more helpful. In 
any event I shall be pleased to give this 
matter my most careful consideration and 
will be glad to co-operate in any construc- 
tive plans which may be outlined in this 
connection, 

Yours very sincerely, 
CuirForp R, Hope, 
7th District, Kansas. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


New England Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, MAss., Nov. 6.—That there are fa- 
vorable developments to New England indus- 
tries as the NRA program takes shape, is the 
opinion generally expressed by wholesale and 
retail lumber distributors. That business at 
the moment is practically at a standstill is the 
comment coming from these same sources. Last 
Wednesday, Nov. 1, marked the date of two 
important forward moves under the Code. 
Schedule B, which establishes “Rules of Fair 
Trade Practice” became operative, and the Au- 
thority announced its official “Cost Protection 
Minimum Prices” covering many staple lines 
of lumber, each list to be effective ten days from 
date of publication. All Southern pine lists are 
effective Nov. 9, and the oak, maple, beech and 
birch flooring lists two days earlier. Other 
varieties will be covered by “cost protection” 
prices as rapidly as possible. Irom the stand- 
point of the retail or wholesale dealer, the pro- 
cess of economic realignment is more important 
and perhaps more complex than he was ever 
before called upon to deal with, and it is little 
wonder that his day by day attitude is “we 
are going places, but we do not know where.” 


Retail Distributors Watchfully Waiting 


There has been a general adjustment of yard 
prices to the consumer based unon replacement 
values under the Code, plus normal retail 
operating costs. Naturally there is more or 
less protest by the consumer, for he has_ be- 
come the buffer against whom the cumulative 
advances at the stump, the mill, and the retail 
and wholesale services must be lodged. As the 
ultimate distributor of the commodity, the re- 
tail dealer has the unhappy duty of passing 
along to the consumer all of the authorized— 
and necessary—advances applied by each factor 
between the stump and the consumer. 

The position of New England yards in face 
of a sharp mark-up of prices on all items, with 
ample stocks for the winter season and with 
little construction or remodelling work coming 
to the surface, encourages the belief that the 
season just ahead will be devoted to “watchful 
waiting” while re-aligning all activities to con- 
form to Code requirements. The speculative 
builder is definitely out of the picture, and, with 
minimum prices fixed for both wholesale and 
retail sales, with a penalty of $500, provided in 
the Recovery Act for each step in price “chis- 
seling,” the trade feels that self-government 
within the industry—approved and supported by 
Government fiat—is leading strongly in the 
right direction. 


To Regulate Intercoastal Movement 


Each day brings new orders or interpreta- 
tions under the Code to New England lumber 
offices. One move at Washington of interest to 
wholesale and retail distributors in this sec- 
tion is the appeal of the Intercoastal Lumber 
Shippers’ Association for classification as a 
separate Division, with that association desig- 
nated as Administrative Agency to set up and 
apply all rules governing the delivery of West 
Coast cargoes along the Atlantic seaboard. This 
appeal has already been approved by the Au- 
thority, and is now being considered by Admin- 
istrator Johnson. If and when adopted, as it 
doubtless will be, this important and special 
branch will be regulated by special experts. 
The f.a.s. price list has been adopted to come in 
force about Nov. 10 or 11. The policing of 
the industry on the West Coast will be attended 
to by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
and the control of distribution details on the 
Atlantic seaboard will quite properly be vested 
in the intercoastal distributors. 

West Coast Fir and Hemlock.—Receipts at 
Boston. by water in,October totaled 8,215,142 
feet, and compare with the September total 
of 22,391,961 feet. This brings thé total for 
the first ten months of 1933 to 100,567,989 
feet, against 76,044,421 feet in the correspond- 


ing period last year; 133,791,270 in 1931, and 
108,411,740 in 1930. Heavy stocks now on 
the retail yards will be carried through the 
winter months, as consuming demand con- 
tinues at a low level. Wholesale offices are 
marking time, and are booking very little 
mill order business. Stored stocks at the 


terminals are reduced daily, as special par- ~ 


cels are taken by the yards for filling gaps 
that develop. At this writing the new offi- 
cial minimum price list to be issued by the 
Authority at Washington is not available, 
but the effective date is expected to be Nov. 
10 or 11. Few items if any will change more 
than 50 cents above or below previous quo- 
tations, and those changes will show only 
in the discount. The prices of fir dimension 
to dealers “on dock or cars” will continue 
to be taken from page 13% of list 31, with 
c. i. f. prices from page 124%. For compari- 
son with the new official list—when issued— 
the discounts today are $4 for the 2x3-inch; 
$4.50 for 2x4-inch; $5.50 for 2x6-inch, up to 
$6.50 for the sizes 3x3- to 8x8-inch. The 
differential on hemlock dimension is $2, and 
on No. 1 common hemlock boards, $1. Fir 
and/or hemlock boards on cars or dock at 
3oston terminals sell at: No. 2, $26; No. 3, 
$22. No. 1 common fir sells at $28.25 for the 
8- and 10-inch, and $29.25 for the 12-inch; 
hemlock, $1 less. These prices call for square 
edge boards, if matched, add 50 cents. 


Eastern Spruce.—The market position, 
both in northern Maine and eastern Canada, 
is stronger than it was one year ago, due 
to a combination of factors which include the 
trend in New England toward a price balance 
with western fir, to which is added much 
stronger bidding and freer buying at the 
Provincial mills for English account. This 
latter development tends to turn to overseas 
markets many mill cuts that would other- 
wise seek an outlet in New England and 
New York. The big double band mill at 
Van Buren, Me., that was operated with day 
and night crews while delivering nearly five 
million feet to the Conservation camps, is 
now running both saws with day crews, with 
a full order file made up of industrial sched- 
ules and yard orders. Dealers in the past 
ten years turned quite definitely from spruce 
to fir when the latter reached a price basis 
which did not yield cost to the mills, but it is 
now being readjusted through the Lumber 
Code Authority. No new price lists for spruce 
under the Code have been issued, but there 
is rumor that one clause in the official list 
soon to be issued prohibits a lower price 
for water deliveries than for lots shipped all- 
rail. This would naturally meet objection 
from the waterfront yards. Present quota- 
tions for fresh-sawn dimension, 8 inches and 
under 16 feet in length, start from a base 
of $30. For random sizes, fresh-sawn, de- 
livered at Boston rate points, the 2x3-inch 
sell at $30; 2x4-inch, $29.50; 2x6-inch, $31; 
2x8-inch, $30, up to $34 for 2x12-inch. Cover- 
ing boards, 5 inches and up, sell at $25@28 
with the dressed and matched boards; 6 and 
7 inch at $29@32. Two-inch furring is $25, 
and 3-inch, $26. 


Lath and Shingles.—With a light demand 
for, and limited offerings of, standard spruce 
lath, the 14-inch hold steady at $4, and the 
15g-inch at $4.25. Eastern white cedar shin- 
gles are firm at $4.50 for extras; $3.75 for 
clears and $2.75 for 2nd clears. There are 
substandard brands available at 10 cents less. 
Free arrivals of West Coast red cédars by 
water at all New England terminals have re- 
sulted in some selling pressure, with pre- 
vailing prices on dock ranging from $3.85 
to $4 for the 16-inch XXXXX, and from $4.35 
to $4.50 for the 18-inch Perfections. All-rail 
prices for standard B. C. brands per square 
are steady at $4.24 for the 16-inch, and $4.64 
for Perfections. 


Maple Heel Stock.—Continued strikes at 
the shoe centers has cut down the output of 
shoes and the call for maple heels. Most 
heel shops have ample stocks of maple to 
cover their needs over into the new year. The 
price range for the standard No. 2 grade is 
from $90@100. 


Pine Boxboards.—There is a growing 
scarcity of dry boxboards, both round and 
square edge, the former holding firmly at 
or above $18, and the latter at a range of 
$24@ 29. 


51 








ATKINS 


et SAWS 








A good Band Saw on your rig is the 
life-blood of your mill—therefore it will, 
of course, pay you to use genuine 
ATKINS SILVER STEEL Band Saws. 
Saw buyers who appreciate real saw 
value consider ATKINS as the standard 
of par excellence, because they know 
that their lumber will be manufactured 
right and at the lowest possible cost. 
Order your Bands today and don’t forget 
ATKINS SILVER STEEL Circulars, 
Knives, Grinding Wheels, Files and 
Cantol Belt Wax. Include Atkins Prib- 
now and Ideal Swages and Pribnow 
Swage Shapers. 


Ask for free copy of catalog “M.” 


E. C. ATKINS 
COMPANY. 


460 So. Illinois St. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
INDIANA 











SPECIALISTS 
IN TROPICAL HARDWOODS 


| Spanish Cedar 








t 


Teak—Philippine Mahogany 





INDIANA QUARTERED OAK COMPANY 
47 12th St., Long Island City, N. Y. 





CORTLAND 7-5530 


J. HERBERT BATE CO.,Inc. 
WHOLESALE 
LUMBER 


50 Church St.. New York, N. Y. 








FIR DIMENSION—BOARDS— 
UPPERS 


Regular Deliveries through 
Boston Boat Terminals 


CARLOS RUGGLES LUMBER CO. 
Wholesale Lumber—Est. 1889—Springfield, Mass. 
Telephone your orders and inquiries at our expense. 
SPRINGFIELD 3-5184 











Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritings of ‘the lumber- 
man poet.” 

It is the everyday experi- 
ences of the lumberman, told 
with a smile. Every lumber- 
man owes it to himself. 

Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 


431 Se. Dearborn St.. CHICAGO 




















The Gift 
Unique 


Christmas is not as far away as 
you think. This year give some- 
thing absolutely unique — some- 
thing only you, among all your 


friends, can give. 


What will be possessed with 
such pride, and prized as long, as 
one of the Lumberman Poet’s 
books, autographed by Douglas 
Malloch himself? Give them to 
your friends, as a friend of his— 
something only you can give them. 


We suggest “The 
Heart Content” and “Come on 
Home.” Both are beautiful books, 
stamped in gold, with attractive 
jackets in colors. Both are filled 
with Mr. Malloch’s helpful and 
heartening philosophy. 


especially 


Order either or both, or as many 
copies as you wish, and we will 
have Mr. Malloch autograph them, 
and will mail them to you imme- 
diately. 


The price is $1.50 each, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn Street, 


Chicago, Il. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me by return mail —— 
autographed copies of “The Heart Con- 
tent” and autographed copies of 
“Come on Home,” by Douglas Malloch, 
“the lumberman poet,” at $1.50 each, 
postpaid. Check for $ 
Send books to: 





enclosed. 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








George H. Henderson, Angelina Hardwood 
Co., NKeitys, Lex., tormer president of the 
Southwestern Hardwood Manutacturers’ Club, 
became the proud father of a 9/2-pound girl on 
Oct. 13. 

The Purchasing Agents’ Association of Chi- 
cago will hold its Members’ and Advertisers’ 
Products Display Exhibition dinner and meet- 
ing in the grand ballroom ot the Stevens Hotel 
on Thursday, Nov. 16. The principal speaker 
will be John B. Kennedy, of New York, whose 
topic will be “Civics for the Civilized.” 

J. B. Clark, manager of the Huttig Sash & 
Door Co., Jacksonville, kla., has been paid a 
special compliment by his appointment as chair- 
man of a chamber of commerce committee on 
city passenger transportation problems growing 
out ot threatened ending ot street motor carry- 
ing unless there are increased revenues. 


The many friends of King W. Bridges, sales 
manager ot the Pearl River Valley Lumber Co., 
Hammond, La., and they are legion, deeply 
sympathize with him in the loss ot his mother, 
who died at her home in Waco, Tex., on Oct. 8. 
‘the death of his mother tollowed the passing 
of his only brother just a tew months ago, both 
having died from heart attacks. 


J. G. Kurtz, of Toledo, Ohio, lumber super- 
visor of the Owens-Illinois Glass Co., has 
been making a visit to all of the corpora- 
tion’s plants, and some of the lumber centers. 
The company is a large consumer of lumber, 
using many thousands of feet for the boxes in 
whicn the bottles turned out are shipped, and 
in numerous instances furnishing along with the 
bottles the wooden containers needed by cus- 
tomers, 


The Hammond Lumber Co. has moved its 
Chicago sales offices from the warehouse loca- 
tion in Riverdale to 1100 Buckingham Build- 
ing, 69 East Van Buren Street, at the edge 
of the Loop. The new phone number 1s 
Wabash 8062. The move was made Oct. 30, 
and W. E. Rutledge, of New York, eastern 
manager of sales, was in Chicago to assist 
E. E, Abrahamson, manager of the Chicago 
office, in getting “organized” in the new lo- 
cation. 

Sales of oak and maple flooring were heavy 
in Chicago last week, and practically up to 
midnight Monday of this week, when the new 
minimum price schedules went into effect. One 
salesman reported a greater volume during the 
week than for the preceding three months, as 
speculative buyers hastened to take in stock 
at the lower prices. Among the mill men who 
were in town during the week were: J. E. 
Walker, of Monterey, Tenn., secretary-treas- 
urer of the Monterey Hardwood Flooring Co.; 
D. B. Campbell, of Tullahoma, Tenn., secre- 
tary of Campbell & Dann Manufacturing Co.; 
Hall Hagemeyer, of Cincinnati, Ohio, vice 
president of the M. B. Farrin Lumber Co.; 
W. B. Earle, of Hermansville, Mich., director 
of publicity and service of the Wisconsin Land 
& Lumber Co.; and D. E. Clark, of Atlanta, 
Ga., president of the Atlanta Oak Flooring Co. 


In Charge of Office 


W. E. Griffee has been appointed manager 
of the Western Pine Association’s branch of- 
fice in Albuquerque, N. M., and has estab- 
lished his home at 1702 East Gold Avenue in 
that city. He has been conferring with lum- 
ber manufacturers in northern New Mexico 
and Colorado, with a view to obtaining per- 
sonal knowledge of each operation, so that 
through him the association may the more 
equitably administer the production allotment 








provisions of the Lumber Code in the Western 
Pine Division Mills in this region. 

“Bill” Griffee is not new to association work, 
For several years he was employed as a for- 
est products engineer by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, in which capacity 
he compiled the valuable trade extension book- 
let, “Millwork Notes,” in 1930. Early in 1931 
he was appointed field representative of the 
Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. 





Appointed Chief Forester 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 6—Ferdinand A. 
Silcox, of New York, has been appointed chief 
forester of the United States Forest Service, to 
succeed the late Maj. R. Y. Stuart, it has been 
announced by Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
Wallace with the approval of President Roose- 
velt. He will take office on Nov. 15. 

Since 1922 Mr. Silcox has been director of 
industrial relations of the New York Employ- 
ing Printers’ Association, but he was with the 
Forest Service for 
many years, and had 
much to do with the 
early administration of 
the national forests. He 
did some work with the 
old Bureau of Forestry, 











EF. A, SILCOX, 
Washington, D. C.; 
Appointed Chief of 

Forest Service 





which preceded the 
present organization. 
Next Christmas he will 
be 51 years old. 

A native of Georgia, 
he graduated in 1903 
from the College of 
Charleston, Charleston, 
S. C., with a B.S. de- 
gree, and then went to Yale School of For- 
estry. During his studies there he assisted in 
forestry research work in the Bureau of For- 
estry, Department of Agriculture, and when 
he graduated from Yale in 1905 he entered the 
Forest Service as a ranger in Colorado. He 
was assigned to the Leadville National For- 
est, but after a short time was put in charge 
of the Holy Cross, and subsequently was sent 
to set up administrative organizations in the 
San Juan and Montezuma national forests, all 
in Colorado. The following year he was trans- 
ferred to Montana, as forest inspector, and 
when a district office was established at Mis- 
soula in 1908 he became associate district for- 
ester under W. B. Greeley, now secretary- 
manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. When the latter went to Washing- 
ton, in 1911, Mr. Silcox succeeded him as 
district forester, for the Northern Rocky 
Mountain region, until the war broke out. 

In 1917 he entered the Forest Engineers’ 
branch of the A. E. F. as a captain, and was 
later promoted to the rank of major. After 
less than a year he was selected by the Secre- 
tary of Labor and the Shipping Board to head 
a bureau to handle all labor problems at the 
shipyards at Seattle, Wash. After the close 
of the war he was director of industrial re- 
lations for the commercial printing industry in 
Chicago, until he went to New York in 1922 
to assume his present task. 

He is a member of the National Forest Pol- 
icy Commission and of the Society of Amer- 
ican Foresters, and has maintained a lively in- 
terest in the work and activities of the Forest 
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Service, the while obtaining personnel-handling 
experience that will be valuable to him in the 
responsible job he is about to undertake. Lum- 
hermen acquainted with him describe him as 
4 man “absolutely sound on forestry doctrine 
and practice,” and “a realist.” 

Wilson Compton, president of American For- 
est Products Industries (Inc.) and secretary- 
manager of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, said that the new chief 
forester’s fine record of nearly twenty years 
in the Forest Service has given him a prac- 
tical knowledge of forestry problems which, 
with his notable business experience during and 
since the war, well equip him for his duties. 
Mr. Compton has hopes that Mr. Silcox, with 
his broad experience in and out of public serv- 
ice, may tackle the fundamental economic prob- 
lems involved in promoting the recent epochal 
co-operative undertaking between timbermen, 
professional foresters and public agencies, which 
was brought about under the conservation pro- 
visions of the Lumber Industry Code. 





Heads Local Promotion Committee 


Tacoma, Wasu., Nov. 4.—Roy J. Sharp, 
manager of the Mountain Lumber Co., has been 
unanimously chosen to head a committee of a 
hundred Tacoma and Pierce County business, 
industrial and professional leaders who are 
seeking to promote Federal public works proj- 
ects in this district. The committee that nomi- 
nated him for the post included Philip Garland, 
manager of the Tacoma plant of the Oregon- 
Washington Plywood Co., and Jchn A. Ziemer, 
employment manager for the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers and Lumbermen. Other lumber lead- 
ers serving on the committee include Minot 
Davis; Everett G. Griggs of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co.; and T. A. Peterman, 
president of the Peterman Manufacturing Co. 





New Woodsy Words for “Money” 


If a forester otherwise apparently sane starts 
talking to you about “hynira,” or “impnira,” or 
maybe “deynira,” don’t think he’s going high- 
brow or bolshevik or something. Those are 
just some new words the Forest Service has 
coined for convenience in designating certain 
Government coin, for national forests, which 
totals $7,880,457 for the fiscal years 1934 and 
1935. 

“Hynira” refers to all or any part of. the 
$2,351,177 of NIRA funds for highways in the 
national forests; “impnira,” to the $2,587,000 for 
improvements; and “devnira,” to the $2,942,280 
for development, which will be used mainly for 
wages under the NIRA code and for the pur- 
chase of supplies and equipment, except that a 
special allotment will be made for heavy ma- 
chinery. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace has ap- 
proved apportionments of $1,274,000 hynira for 
thirteen standard highway projects to allow 
the Bureawe of Public Roads, co-operating with 
the Forest Service and State highway com- 
missions, to build or improve 102 miles of na- 
tional forest highway; and $936,000 devnira 
for 800 miles of 9-foot truck trails necessary 
for the protection and administration of the 
forests. Impnira funds for nineteen different 
_ of improvement projects are now being 
allotted. 





Traveling Auditors for Western Pine 


PorTLAND, OreE., Nov. 4.—The Western Pine 
\ssociation has announced the appointment of 
L. B. Stoddard, I. R. Crew, Frank Baker, C. L. 
3eaty, John Mardahl and J. F. Ravenscroft as 
traveling auditors. They will, as authorized 
agents of the Lumber Code Authority, visit all 
sawmills in the Western Pine Division to check 
and verify mill records, to make sure that all 
mills are complying with the provisions of the 
Lumber Code, and with rulings of the Division 
Agency. They also will assist the mills, so far 
as they can, in applying the Code and in fur- 
nishing various statistical reports that are re- 
quired. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Approves Workers' Welfare 
Organization 


SUSANVLLE, Cauir., Nov. 4.—Lassen Lumber 
& Box Co. officials have approved a welfare 
organization of its employees, which association 
is similar to that of the Pine Workers Alli- 
ance. E. C. Hersey is active in the organiza- 
tion of the association, which has for its main 
purpose the fostering of friendly relations be- 
tween employer and employee. 





Mickey Mouse Likely to Do 
Logging Stunts 


ABERDEEN, WaASH., Nov. 4.—If Mickey 
Mouse, popular motion picture character, starts 
climbing high leads and sliding down haulbacks, 
it will be because he has been inspired by 
Grays Harbor logging activities. Hardie Gra- 
matky, artist connected with the Disney studio 
in Hollywood, maker of Mickey Mouse films, 
was on Grays Harbor recently visiting his old 
working haunts and making sketches for more 
Mickey Mouse tales. At one time, Gramatky 
was employed by the Polson Logging Co. on 
Grays Harbor, and he has had considerable ex- 
perience in logging camps. 





Minimum Cost Protection 
Prices Approved 


The minimum cost protection prices approved 
by the Lumber Code Authority have been fig- 
ured out to produce the following averages 
f. o. b. mill: 

Northern hemlock, $23; southern pine, 
25.75; Douglas fir and West Coast hemlock, 
$19; Sitka spruce, $22.37; Ponderosa pine, 
22; north central white pine and spruce, 
$24.53; southern and Appalachian hardwoods, 
$31.288; northern hardwoods, $34.67; north 
central hardwoods, $39.17; northeastern hard- 
woods, $34.57; oak flooring, $51.97; maple 
flooring, $54.44. 


The effective dates for the minimum cost 
protection prices are as follows: 

Northern hemlock, Nov. 10; southern pine, 
Nov. 9; Douglas fir and West Coast hem- 
lock, Nov. 11; Sitka spruce, Nov. 11; Pon- 
derosa pine, Nov. 16; southern and Appala- 
chian hardwoods, Nov. 11; northern hard- 
woods, Nov. 10; northeastern hardwoods, Nov. 
10; oak flooring, Nov. 7; maple _ flooring, 
Nov. 7. 





Wholesale Discounts, Commis- 
sions, and Code Terms of Sale 


(Continued from Page 11) 

Domestic cargo retail: 100 percent cash 
for net amount of invoice, less 2 percent of 
f.a.s. value if mailed within 10 days after 
arrival of vessel at specified berth of dis- 
charge, except where shipment is forwarded 
by rail, then terms to be 2 percent 5 days 
after arrival at destination, or net 30 days 
after arrival; or at shipper’s option, sight 
draft with documents attached, for full 
amount, less 2 percent, after deducting 
freight and/or forwarding charges. 

Domestic cargo wholesale: 100 percent 
cash for net amount of invoice, less 2 per- 
cent of f.a.s. value upon receipt of docu- 
ments, or at shipper’s option, sight draft with 
documents attached, for full amount, less 2 
percent after deducting commissions, freight 
and/or other forwarding charges. 

General—applies to all sales: Freight 
and/or other forwarding charges are net cash 
and payable upon arrival. 


Oak Flooring: To wholesalers—80 percent 
of net amount after deducting estimated 
freight within 15 days from date of invoice; 
balance less 2 percent of total net after de- 
ducting freight, within 30 days from date of 
invoice. 


Maple Flooring: To all buyers—net 60 
days from date of invoice or a cash discount 
of 2 percent of the net amount after deduct- 
ing actual freight if paid within 15 days 
from date of invoice. 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


511 Locust St. 220 So.State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 






























HIATT’S PIECE PRICER 


Is taking the country by storm 
Unexcelled for 


+ Speed—Accuracy— Simplicity 
An advance of $20 a M is an advance of 


only 16c on a 2x4—12. Seems much less, 
doesn’t it? Full information on request. 


L. W. HOLLEY & SONS CO. 
HOLLEY BLDG. DES MOINES, IOWA 


HIATT'S 
Enver Luwaen Pacer 
FORM 














“The Heart Content’’ 


Have you delayed giving your wife this 
new book by “the lumberman poet’? Let 
us send it to you—take it home te her— 
how it will cheer her up! $1.50 postpaid 
Address the Publisher 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Mills Report Good Sales; Public and 
Industrial Buying Increases 


Though southern pine production had increased a little 
to 41 percent of normal in the week ended Nov. 4, bookings 
were 13 percent in excess of it. Reports indicated that some 
buying, especially from smaller mills, was being done to 
get in ahead of the effective date of minimum prices. Re- 
tailers otherwise are inclined to keep their purchases near 
to immediate needs, and have been placing orders for 
special requirements for quick loading. Yard demand from 
the Southwest cotton and oil regions has been rather good. 
Volume of public works buying tends to increase, with 
much material being taken for river work, while new re- 
employment measures indicate larger needs. There has 
also been a pick-up in purchases, particularly of lower 
grades, by some of the larger industries. Some inquiries 
are coming from the railroads for car and track material, 
and it is expected that Government financial aid will enable 
them to make sizable purchases. 

North Carolina pine trade has been slow, and the market 
is quite disturbed by the issuance of minimum price regu- 
lations, for it is felt that advances on air dried stock from 
small mills will increase the difficulty of marketing it. The 
mills, however, will benefit by market stabilization and 
freedom from competition of low-priced imports. 


Western Pines Business Is Slow and Production Is Being 
Adjusted to Volume 


There has been a considerable curtailment of western 
pines production under allotments, and bookings in the 
two weeks ended Nov. 4 were within 9 percent of the actual 
cut. Shipments have continued to exceed orders, so that 
there has been a further decline in mill files of unfilled. 
There have been appreciable additions to stocks in the sec- 
ond half of the year, but on Nov. 4 those of identical mills 
were about 20 percent less than on the corresponding date 
of 1932. Retailers have small requirements at this time 
of year, and any forward buying was halted pending the 
establishment of minimum prices. The millwork industry 
has been hesitant about buying ahead until it could have 
some firm price basis, and is still dependent for the bulk 
of its orders on small jobs. There have been some orders 
booked for public works, and prospects for railroad busi- 
ness are improved. Manufacturing consumers have in 
many cases curtailed their operations recently, and there 
is a smaller amount of business coming from them. The 
market is expected to benefit largely from elimination of 
low-price competition on imported softwoods. 


West Coast Market Seasonally Slower; Production 
Adjusted Close to Sales 


Production on the West Coast has been restricted under 
the Code, and while there has been a further decline in the 
bookings, they were only 4 percent below the cut in the 
two weeks ended Nov. 4. There was a decline in the pro- 
portion of intercoastal business, and a gain in the rail pro- 
portion, with export keeping about even. The trade is 
looking for good results from adoption of minimum prices, 
as these will end speculation for a decline and give a firm 
basis for future business, thus encouraging buyers to build 
up their assortments. 


Retailers in the middle West have been reluctant to add 
to stocks, for colder weather has brought a drop in their 


Statistics, Pages 44-45 — Market Reports, Pages 48-51 — Prices, Pages 55-57 


sales, and at many country points there has been troubles 
with farm strikers. Reports indicate, however, that there 
is some business originating in the cotton and wheat sec- 
tions of the Southwest. An increasing number of pur- 
chases for public works are being made, and with financing 
arranged for railroad buying of steel and other materials, 
a larger number of inquiries are coming from the roads. 


Atlantic seaboard shipments are greatly curtailed, and 
files of unfilled at the mills are only about forty per- 
cent of what they were in midsummer. Wholesale stocks 
in the East are rather heavy, but are being steadily reduced 
by current purchases by the yards. The retailers are not 
going beyond immediate requirements, but establishment 
of firm market control may encourage them to round out 
their assortments. The California market is considered 
somewhat over-supplied, with concessions reported, but 
is now coming under very firm control. 


Foreign trade volume has improved with the lowering 
of the cost of the dollar, and the Orient, Europe and South 
America are all showing more interest in purchases. 


Hardwood Producers Report Heavy Export Movement; 
Some Domestic Industrials Buying 


Southern hardwood production has been reduced to 33 
percent of normal, but orders have not kept up with it, so 
that there has been an increase in mill stocks. Since an- 
nouncement of minimum prices, there have been efforts on 
the part of both domestic and foreign buyers to get in ahead 
of their effective date. These indicate needs to fill, and few 
producers have been willing to book ahead. The most ac- 
tive domestic buyers are automobile and furniture factories, 
and not much business is coming from millwork or flooring 
plants or retailers, nor from miscellaneous industrial con- 
sumers, many of which are disturbed by adjustments to 
new conditions. The steady decline in exchange value of 
the dollar has stimulated foreign buying, and there have 
been numerous inquiries from both England and the Con- 
tinent, at or about the asking prices of the mills. The 
trans-Atlantic movement is expected to be so heavy that 
plans are being made to put additional boats on the run. 


White Pine, Hemlock and Spruce Mills have Been 
Busy on Camp Orders 


Northern pine mills have been reporting a considerably 
better business than at this time last year, but, because of 
the fact that stocks had been allowed to decline to a low 
level, production is much more active than it was last year, 
and only about sixty percent of it is covered by the orders. 
It is understood that production will have been practically 
stopped by Dec. 1. Country retailers in the Northwest are 
curtailing their purchases, partly because of the farm 
strikes, and both here and in the Niagara area the bulk of 
the demand is in small lots. 


Northern hemlock mills have been busy on forest camp 
orders, and bookings have amounted recently to seven 
times the cut—which is, however, only a third as large as 
last year’s. Gains in dairy farm income are expected to 
provide an improved outlook for business. 


Eastern spruce trade has been helped by a stabilization in 
competitive western fir, by English buying that relieved 
the market from the pressure of Canadian competition, and 
by forest camp orders supplemented by some industrial 
buying. Prices remain at $30 base. 
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AMERICAN 


LUMBERMAN 


THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 





East and west side mills have reported the following average f. 0. b. mill sales prices on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber 
Exchange, New Orleans, La., for sales made in the period Oct. 26-31, but where prices for this period were not available, prices for the 
month to date have been inserte d and distinguished by asterisk: 

West East West East West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Drop Siding, Stand- Rough Finish, No. 2 Shiplap and No. 2 Shortleaf No. 2 Longleat 
Lengths ard Lengths, 1x6” 10-20’ Boards, Std. Lgth. Dimension Dimension 
1x3” rift— No. 117 B&better Shortl’t— 2x4” 2x4” 
B&better B&better.. 33.00 °33.00/Inch thick— 1x8” ..... 01.75 20.84|12 & 14’.. 22.96 *21.73]12 & 14’..*23.75 24.31 
Shortleaf.. 51.30 50.00 a ae onli © Ee 22-25 1x10” 21.86 21.66] 16’ ...--- 23.42 23.75|16’ ...... *95.58 23.78 
Longleaf.. ... 56.50} Assorted patterns ® “Beate. 4g a =a 2x6” 2x6” 
No. 1— so. eee soo 8 wrpteas eee et ee eee ieae nor an.a5| 22, & 14+ 18-04 917-90] 12 @ 14°..919.50 19.18 
Shortleaf.*42.10 42.00|N® 1----- 33.57 °30.67) 156 °°2°57957:00 #56.50 : pe apshcts 3179 *23-14 18.13 *19.09] 467 1! 22°50 20.25 
gles *45 2 . . > once waa 3. ” 
Nove... $1.00 *30:80| Susfaced Finish, = 1586/4 thick— 12 & 14’.. 20.03 20.00 | 2x8” 
B&bet i wottee 549.5 No. 2 Boards, 1x12” | 16’ ...... 20.67 *21.37 12) & 14’ *23.13 
1x3” flat I spotter 5a 10 . *54.5 Standard Length 9x10"  . . .  §  |16" ..eeee *25.00 
i n = ” 

grain— lala Casing, Base & Jamb 12 & 14’.. 20.75 17.66 | 2x10 
B&better.. 41.00 38.00 oer 41.86 39.00 0-20’ Shortleaf.. 27.33 24.47) 16’ 22.85 *21.58]}12 & 14’. .*22.67 
No. 32°26 32-041 6 43.06 40.50 Babetter, Longleaf.. 30.29 32.63] 9519" pee _ 6° "#2600 *25.00 
No. 2. ro 23.13 20.60] 8” ..---. 43.06 40.03 51.83 *50.13 — | Tee 14’.. 22.90 #2216] acres — 

oe 48.05 43.85 1x5a10" "1*BG10 #5242 ie 2 23.91 33.00] 212” 

1x4” rift— De. ci catee 60.73 57.75 No. 1 Shortleaf , tnaron 3. 33. 12 & 14’..*25.00 24.7: 
B&hetter 5&6/4 thick— No. 1 Fencing and Dimension ao 97.95 o7 13 
Shortleaf.. 49.94 ; 8”.. 54.58 47.50 Boards, 10-20’ 2x4” No. 1 Longleaf 
No 1— sae” *60.00 55.9511x4” ..... 31.07 *32.89]12 & 14’.. 24.99 23.50 Dimension Timbers, 20’ & Under. 
Reunion? .... CORMOEER” oecece 68.08 76.25]1x6" ..... 35.01 34.00] 16’ ...... 25.58 24.92] o,4m No. 1 
Sere 28.75 — “ot tenes + yt rey 2x6” 12 & 14’.. 26.00 *26.00 Longleaf— 
1x4” flat Ingh thick— | rn 47.07 50.00|12.& 14’.. 23.09 *22.10 li renee 28.00 °25.53 | 3x4 & 4x4" 24.25 024-25 

rain— = Paes 0t.69 of, ; ae De -ve%s\cus 23.29 23.00 x 4x6-8x8"”.. 23.55 *24.5 

ome « 38 GP eee aee 36.00 38.00) Ne, 2 a. ae 20’ ” 12 & 14’.. 24.00 24.02|3&4x10” .. 30.18 *34.13 
B&better.. 38.01 38.14 gr #3795 *35 7511x 2x8 , o 9 i ” #9 
Se Ae 987 $2,901... °**°*** yt ee ae” ** eax ae 12 & 14’ 29.77 99.63 Ae 26.00 26.25 |5x10-10x10” .... *34.50 
=e 34.50 19.46]19, --- °°: Sy dry x1 35.75 ca 6.» See tear oe 3&4x12” .. 31.21 *42.00 

’ aT | cra eeiched 50.00 54.00 - seen ee 24.06 23.8! 12 & 14’..*25.16 *25.03 | 5x12-12x12” .... *41.20 

Ceiling, Standard No. 2 Fencing, Stand- 2x10” 16’ aplels “- 00 *26.55 

Lengths Plaster Lath pee eee 4.2 06! 19° “ue nae Shortleaf— 

—— sell OE UUCCUCCC*CO ER = en ae i 1.9% Y 24.58 25.5 : a | ee at dla = 
| ee Mo i. 58 3.55 1x6" &C.NL 20.03 19.60.14" ...... 24.85 25.40] 12’ ...... £27.13 26.25) 3x4 & 4x4” 22.38 22.83 
sé better. . %32.94 P —.: ose 275 | ie 25.83 23.50|14" ...... 27 30 eco 44 4x6—8x8”". 21.67 19.07 
No. 1..... 26.00 Partition, Standard or EG"  vacvce 29.00 *32.58 | 3&4x10 25.72 *24.17 
56 x4”— Casing & Base, 10-20’ Lengths 2x12 2x12” 5x10-— 10x10" 24. 78 25.75 
B&better.. 29.92 29.18|B&better, %x4”— 12 & 14’.. 27.90 27.88]12 & 14’..*35.04 *31.83 |3&4x12” ...35.00 30.34 
i Baaees 27.20 26.75)1x4 & 6”. 51.91 *45.50] B&better..*35.88 ES SOS BOOT Ie aseces 38.25 *36.76 | 5x12—-12x12"29.67 28.81 























SOUTHERN PINE COST PROTECTION PRICES 





























Following are official minimum cost-protection prices, f. o. b. mill, authorized by the Lumber Code Authority, effective Nov. 9: 

Flooring, Stand- Drop Siding, Ceiling, Stand- | No. 1 Shortleaf | No. 1 Longleaf No. 1 Common 1x4” 18’. - 45.00 Car Decking, No. 
ard Lengths Standard ard Lengths Dimension Dimension Timbers, SE or|1x4” 10-20’. 40.00\}1 Com. Longleat 
9” rift— Lengths, 1x6” ae 2x4" 2x4" S48 1x6” 5’ 34.00 9& 

1x3” rift 144x4” 2x 2 : a : : 1x6” 9° yh) . 
s&better No. 117 B&better.. 28.00)12 & 14’... 25.50/12 & 14’. 26.50/20’ and Under 12@” 19’ 38°00 Air dried— . 

Shortleaf..$53.00| B&better. 35.00 No. eeeee SE.GOLES seecses 26.50/16 yprrestee 27.50 Longle -af— 1x6” 18’ 48:00 2x6&8" 30.0 

Longleaf.. 58.00|No. 1 ....- 32.00 | 5¢x4”-— 2x6” 2x6 3&4x4” 25.001; 26” 10-20°. 41.00|>2° = 35.00 

No. 1— ictal B&better. 28.00)12 & 14’ 23.50}12 & 14’. 24.50] 9x6@8".... 25.00 1x6” 10-20". . Kiln dried— 

No. I 42.00] patterns No. 1 ..... 25.00/16) voreeee 24.50/16". ....-+. 25.50) 4x6@8x8".. 24.00 2x 6&8” 33.00 

Longleaf... 45.00|B&better.. 36.00| Casing & Base, og 14’ 24.50 ye 14’ 26.00 ry re a : ee Longitudinal a 39.00 

vo, 2 y . 33.00 -20’ a ag =. ° ty r10x ree if ireen— 

rein flat No. 1 .... ET 2 , 16 ane 25.50 See gga ay 27.00) 9¢5x12”... 41.00] Car Sheathing |3x6&8” 20.00 
oe. | om Surfaced Finish, a“ 2x10” 2x10’ 12x12"... 40 x 
grain— 0-20 aa ape «|e 26.50/12’ ....... 28.50 oeacaas °° rape: and End Lining | qj, Dried Roof- 

B&better.. 38.00] p a je A dedi tec = | eR (8 4 ree 28.50! 9¢14x14”. . 48.00 ers, Dresset 

me 3 .;..- 200 ee No. 1 Shiplap, |16’ ....... tT rae 29.50| *@14% age ar a 16.00 

at :.... aoe ie 10-20 2x12” 2x12” Shortleaf— eee th chara 18.00 

1x4” rift— ae een ms ryt ae 32.00|12 & 14’... 29.50]12’ ....... $3.50] oo sug” nol (A | Reptdetod 19.00 

se better mar ftrhees 44.00|1X10” ..... SRMNEUD cecesce e  aeeereee 36.50/ oSeas’. | 31:00)254” 8° 35.75/10" ....... 19.50 

a et ee ’ : ~° oa  ! ag ree 8: eer 22.00 

Shortle: 5S , EE 49.00| No. 2 Fencing, , G&SX8”.. 20.00| 2X4, : fojle 

Pees « tH ees 60.00 Standard No. 2 Shortleaf | No. 2 Longleaf rene 25.00 2x4" 12’ 40.75|No. 1 Box, 

# NOs s'« Th. 5&6)4 Lengths Dimension Dimension 6&10x10" 24.00 2x4” 18’ . . 47.75 bs 3-11 

No. 1— Ail -A” ow4” owA” o2ke1i9" ¥ 2x4” 22-24’ 57.75 Edge 20.00 

thick 8.00 ’ 28.00 fo 

- 11 Se. cows 18. 2x4 2x4 346213" ... é. 2x4" 10-20’ 42 5 6” 22 00 

pach wer . 40.00) 4, 6, 8”. 56. = 1x6” & C 12 & 14’... 22.00}12 & 14’ 23.00] 6&12x12”.. 28.00 2x6” 8° rs 40.75 gv intrest Ba 23.00 

wngleaf.. 43.00)5&10” 62 aa 2 ae oe) ere 34.001 Stet"... SECC oe ar °° * se eeieowe ******* oe 

i re DOMOEEE} gishevaes 70.00 N 2 Shipl 2x6” 2x6” 8&14x14”.. 32.00 2x67 ote 47.25 10” errr ee 23.50 

1x4” flat io and Boarde sra.|12 & 14’... 19.00]12 & 14’... 20.00 = Oe: SE 27.00 

: ic mp © ° , ar 2x6 : . 57.79 
grain— — thick— 6.00 Length a cccccece 19.50 rae coeeeee 20.50 Car Siding, Lin- 2x6” 22-24’ 67.75 Bark Strips and 

B&better.. 38.00] gv “°° 37.00 Shortleaf— = , 9 et ’ 9 eee 1 Roofi sas Partition, 4/4 

ye eee $3.00] ge "°°" ""° 4 oe sen. *©--- Sia 5 ee. Se Ne For 888 1%" Se-l ance 4° 

No. 2; 9.00tcae °°° °°" j = Re ree een oo | B&bett duct 75 cents;|°"} 00 

ia! | | eT 42.00 2x10 2x10 better, i ip ».S. part. 33.06 

‘ DO cen axs 53.00| No. 2 Boards, |12/& 14’... 21.00/12 & 14’... 22.00|F. G. Kiln S28 1%", deductiRK. stps., 
artition, Stand-/ Rough 1x12” Standard | RES yr 24.00 | Dried, S28 $1.50. For T&G) B&b rgh. 30.00 

ava Lengths Finish, 10-20’ Length 2x12” 9x12” 1x4” 5’ 30.00|1% a8 $1.50; Bk. stp. box, 

a X4"— $3 per Mless|Shortleaf.. 24.00}12 & 14’ 22.00/12 & 14’ 24.00}1x4” 9’ ... 40.00)156”, $2.75; 1%”,| rgh. .. 11.00 
B&better.. 38.00 than dressed |Longleaf.. 28.00/16’ ....... 2 ae 25.00}1x4” 12’... 38.00] $4.2 Dunnage. 11.00 
Portland, Ore., Nov. 8.—Log market quo- Seattle, Wash., Nov. red cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 
Fir: No. 1, $18; No. 2, $15-11; No. 3, $10. to 18 foot, f. o. b. mill, are: ‘ 70.00 
re : Beveled oy Ya-inch re hae hoa 8 arn wt) Sioa eT 70.0( 
gis cer: Shingle logs, $12-13; lumber logs, Clea A MP acan ase datenyansy4aahungenaie es 75.00 
— CE ccstennenans $22.00 $20.00 $17.00 1x18" ooo sees eee eee eee eeees 80.00 
Hemlock: Nos. 2 and 3, $8.50 B-inch ...ccccccccee 26.0 2.00 | i eerereer rere eee rrr 85.00 
Spruce: No.  & $18-17; No. 2 $14-13; No. 3, 6-inch eoeeee eeeeeee ye oe . 00 20.00 1x22&24” were rr rs CTs ST Pe rae eh 90.00 
10-9. Clear Bungalow Siding ; Ceiling or Flooring nme 

1 oe CP nn 5 th GRGEEERNS SOT TEED OOS SS $25.00 
Je 7 . : ONE een ee ee AP ne 37. cok. a\g cinch bea minerah eee eee 28. 
Ss , oe > ° 
PES OR Sr OTCNNTe NR OE SRT. sos cs esateccunuscustasnepawans 47.00 meeenent om Seebiinee 
Fir: No. 1, $19-17; No. 2, $15-13; No. 3, Pe eee er 59.00 Made from 1x4” and under...........++. 64 

$11-9, Finish, B&better Made from other SizeB......6.- eee eeeees .54 
Cedar: Shingle logs, $13; lumber logs, $19. SOR or OS Clear Lattice 5/16” 4 to a woes 
Hemlock: Nos. 2 and 3, $7.50-8.00. Re eT Tee a ec . $0.25 
Sermon: We. 0, GRE-ERs THA GR GUGGRG WO ERIE ones ccc cccienccesccncesvenstesen ee cr ccwiahase ee ekeethetees CNsae een .30 

» $10-9, EE nccntcbortacvinsbabsnnkideadneds 50.00 iste ne ae a aa tasghidonkwiedacecanial .35 
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The following minimum prices on hard- 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
woods f. 0. b. mill have been established, ef- Hickory— No. 1 and select.... 31.50 32.50 37.50 46.59 
fective Nov. 11, by the Lumber Code <Au- W eights— $800 4,800 4,800 5,000 No. 2 common ..... 16.50 16.50 16.50 23.59 
thority. SS era 19.50 22.50 22.50 25.50 Rep Oak— 

Prices on southern hardwoods are in two MAGNOLIA— Weights— 1,000 4,100 4,100 4,100 
groups Weights— 3.400 3,400 3,500 ot Re eee 61.00 68.00 74.00 91.09 

Shipments originating in Texas, Louisiana, Re es ee 55.50 56.50 58.00 No. 1 and select.... 42.00 46.00 46.00 58.09 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, No. 1 common ..... 40.50 41.50 43.00 PLAIN WHITE Oak— 

Tennessee (west of the N. C. & St. L. from No. 2 common ..... 18.50 18.50 20.00 Weights— 4,000 4,100 4,100 4,100 
Nashville to Chattanooga), Kentucky (west Sorr MAPLE— a SRE CESP ore 81.00 86.00 91.00 106.00 
of the L. & N. from Louisville to Nashville) Weights— 3.300 3.400 No. 1 and select.... 46.00 52.00 56.00 64.00 
are to have their prices based on delivery to FAS 26.50 28 00 No. 2 common...... 29.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 
Toronto, Ont. A mill paying a freight rate Nc . 1 ee gt ES aa 26 = 0 23°00 ‘saneneen W ye 

to Toronto of 51 but less than 52 cents is in No. 9 — ~ocepahadal 14.50 14.00 _ aces —* —. 

group point list No. 0. Mills in this group No. 2 common..... 4.5 4.00 FAS ahs ts eee 96.00 111.00 121.00 

No. 0, for instance, will charge $63 f. o. b, PLAIN Rep Oak— No. 1 and select.... 64.00 68.00 70.00 

mill on southern plain white oak, band sawn, W eights— 4,300 4,500 4,500 4,800 No. 2 common ..... 39.00 41.00 44.00 

air dried, FAS, 4/4, weighing 4,300 pounds a REE eer 48.00 54.50 60.50 PoPLAR— 

thousand. With each cent decrease in freight No. 1 and select.... 38.00 41.50 41.50 W eights— 2.800 2,800 2,800 2,900 
rate to Toronto, the mill group point is advanced No. 2 commeon..... 27.00 27.50 0 oO aa, lel 77.00 85.00 4 00 97.00 
o eer. and a mill taking a rate to Toronto No Be wisiesdae own 16.00 Saps and selects... 47.00 64.00 67.00 eae 
o 31-32 « ents Coeepnte, oA less 31-32 or 20 No. 3 common..... 8.00 9.50 9.50 9.50 No. 1 common..... 31.00 42.00 44.00 47.00 
cents) is in group No. 20. There is added tO Qwyarrerep RED Oak— hn cseacennens 25.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
the f. o. b. price in group No. 0, approximately : ne Per No. 2-B 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
20 cents freight rate to obtain f. o. b. mill price PAS wee eee e eee eees 63.00 72.50 72.50 .... iis ae eae eer oes oe il a7 
in group No. 20. So on the above item, a mill No. 1 and select.... 48.00 52.50 52.50 Sisthos KILN DRYING CHARGES— 

having 21-32 cent rate to Toronto must charge No. 2 common ..... 33.00 34.50 34.50 es Quartered Oak .... 6.00 8.00 9.00 14.00 
a minimum of $71.50 ($63 plus 20 cent rate on PLAIN WHITE OAk— Pee GU ccsecees 5.00 7.00 8.00 12.00 
4,300 pounds or $8.60). Weights— 4.300 4.500 4,500 4,809 Chestnut, Basswood, 

shipments originating in Alabama, Georgia, FAS ............-. 63.00 67.50 72.50 87.50 Poplar ...ccscces 4.00 6.00 7.00° 10.00 
Florida, South Carolina, North Carolina, Vir- No. 1 common ..... 40.00 45.50 49.50 57.50 Resawing Charge—For one cut, $2; two 
ginia and Maryland are based on delivery to No. 2 common ..... 28.00 29.50 29.50 29.50 cuts, $3.50; S2S and one resaw, $3.50; resaw 
New York City. A mill paying a freight rate of I rrr res 27.00 Aree ey eiprin and "sos each piece, $4.50 of Os 

aga aa gs a - * ae — No. 3 common ..... 8.00 9.50 9.50 9.50 S28 or S1IS—F. o. b. mill, $3; up to 10 cent 
s ) y } = 3 ‘res y 4 “ice _ : eo -- or 

, , the corre pon ing group No. price QUARTERED WHITE OAK— rate from mill, $2.75; 11-19 cent rate, $2.50: 

would be 2 cents a hundred pounds less. a ‘ - ) “s 9 
, , ‘ ea P SS eee 78.00 92.50 102.50 112.50 20 cent and up rate, $2. 
Appalachian | hardwood shipments originating No. 1 common ..... 58.00 61.50 63.50 72.50 
in Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia No. 2 common 2500 87.50 29.50 
and Maryland are based on delivery to Cleve- Oe ee eek eee — iit: Pry i 
land, Ohio A mill paying a 43-44 cent rate to Kiln Drying Protection— NORTHERN HARDWOODS 
Cleveland is in group No. 0. 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 io : a F ? 

In order to meet competition—in any spe- Elm, Magnolia, Ma- . Aa aga are minimum prices f. o. b. Wau- 
cific market in the same species, grade and ple, Poplar ...... 100 5.00 5.50 6.00 Sau, is., on northern hardwoods, as estab- 

eter <r we aw sae eine - As Joec S ; lished by the Lumber Code Authority: 
item—freight may be absorbed up to but not Ash, nee h, x ap : No.1 No.2 No.3 
exceeding 10 cents a hundred pounds, Gum, lackberry, . WAS 1 ‘ i 

_ oo i epieapaeitcte $50 5 50 6.00 7.09 AsH— FAS SEL Com Com Com 
. 3irch Zed Gum. OS) Se eae 50.00 40.00 32.00 24.00 18.00 
Southern Hardwood Prices Hickory, Plain B/4 ses eeees 55.00 45.00 35.00 26.00 20.00 
Oak ? 5 O00 6.00 7.00 10.00 a i 60.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 20.00 
(Group No. 0) Quartered Oak .... 6.00 7.00 9.00 13.00 %/4 ----+-->. $5.09 55.00 45.00 52.00 20.00 
. Custom Millwork Protection—Resaw, one — 60.00 &0.00 2700 28.00 20.0 
(Band Sawn, Air Dried) cut, $1.50; two, $2.50; S1S, S2S, $1.50; S4S, a eee ee ewes wes not 9 31.00 25.00 60.00 
OEN. aoc .« Bann te ; aii; ema Ee “sxdae .. 63.00 53.00 40.00 30.00 22.00 
= $2.50: S2S and resaw, one cut, $2.50; resaw d 4 v ‘ 3 

AsH— 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 and S28 $3.50 Dre «éeceuee 68.00 58.00 42.00 30.00 § 

Weights 4,000 4,000 4,000 4,200 ox —_——_— B. $# ........ 75.00 65.00 50.00 32.00 
FAS firm texture. .$48.00 $53.00 $56.00 $63.00 ‘ O/4 ....--+- 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 
No. 1 common...... 33.00 36.00 39.00 43.00 Appalachian Hardwoods 12/4 ......-. 95.00 85.00 70.00 50.00 
No. 2 common 


18.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and eibeaai. $65; or on 


BEECH— (Group No. 0) grade, FAS, $75; No. 1, $55; 5/4, No. 1 and 

















W eights— 4.200 4,300 4,300 4,500 . re . better, $70; or on grades, FAS, $80; No. 1, $60. 
Log run . .. 25.00 26.00 28.00 22.50 AsH— Ala 5/4 Sis s/¢ No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
COTTON WOOD . Weights— 4 3.590 3.500 3.900 a 6 500 3IRCH FAS Sel Com Com Com 

— . ’ : a RSS 51.50 97.50 62.50 71.50 y) 2 60.00 45.00 37.00 28.00 18.00 

: Weight ~—- 2,800 3 000 3,000 No. 1 common ..... 29.00 36.50 36.50 40.50 SS ae 65.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 19.00 
FAS . tee nees 28.90 30.50 32 No. 2 common ..... 18.50 21.50 21.50 23.00 RM rs 70.00 55.00 45.00 25.00 20.00 
No. 1 and select.... 25.50 27.50 2 Jaccsw 8/4 75.00 65.00 55.00 40.00 20.00 
No. 2 com o 22 00 24.50 9 >ASSWOOD— 2 SF Ba ee ee ‘9. oO. 90. 40. ~ 
: nmon - =. - W eichts— 2500 2.500 2.500 10/4...... 95.00 80.00 70.00 50.00 1x4 
Sorr ELM FAS sf an 4250 47.50 47.50 \ OC re 105.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 1x6” 

W eights— 3,300 3,300 3,300 3,300 No. 1 and select.... 28.50 31.50 31.50 ok eee 150.00 135.00 115.00 1x4” A.L. 
Ae. wewenn ets 28.50 28.50 28.50 28.50 No. 2 common..... 22.50 23.50 23.50 35.5 B/Osnenes 51.00 41.00 28.00 22.00 1x4” A.L. 
l and select 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 BEECH i. ee 53.00 sate a Go -—™ ta. 2 
No. 2 common.. 12.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 say otarhs , No. om No. 2 No. 3 

W eights— 000 000 4000 oe 2 TAG > oo ‘ . 

PLAIN RED GuM Log igh Fe a a ate Ie 26.00 31.00 36.00 cece arty mae a. top dl Ney A ee 
: Weig hts ares 620ee ee ree BrrcH— eae 50.00 35.00 26.00 20.00 
No. 1 and select 23°00 38:00 3800 43.00 _ Weight— 4.000 6/4 50.00 25.00 26.00 21.00 
a as ‘ . oy a oo. 3. oS 56.00 edets jada re OS: See See 55.00 410.00 28.00 21.00 
No. 2 common ... 20.00 20.00 20.00 23.00 of - ° 

BucKEYE— |. Se ee 65.00 $5.00 30.00 
QUARTERED RED GuM Weight— 2 600 iia 75.00 55.00 35.00 

| Serre --+. 55.00 59.00 59.00 61.00 | eee 34 50 sae ahaha gaia 4/4 (Narrow ) No. 2&Btr.—$30.00. 

No. 1 and select . 33.00 388.00 38.00 43.06 No. 1 and select.... 27.50 Sa a rds rth No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
No. 2 common..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 23.00 mavemmnesure... Rock EL FAS , Com Com Com 

PLAIN Sap Gum Weight . 2.200 4/4 ......24.. 65.00 40.00 16.00 

Ww eights 3,300 3,400 3,400 3,500 Log run .... . 42.00... ee eae D/A wesc eens 49.00 45.00 23. 18.00 
. eae .. 38.50 40.50 41.50 48.00 Giepry 6/4 ......... 7500 20.00 23.00 19.06 
tong | and select.. 30.50 32.50 33.50 38.00 Wei sim 000 SS aaa 70.00 28.00 21.00 
No. 2 common. .. 12.50 13.50 13.50 14.00 . reight ; t. 10/4 ........- 90.00 $0.00 50.00 a0 <2 

TE eee te FAS EERE TT 81.00 ee swans jp Wine OT eae 100.00 90.00 55.00 30.00 
~ ee Sap GuM re - No. 1 and select.... 46.00 No.1 No.2 No.3 

“AS rides re 45 50 46 50 4 2.00 No. 2 common...... 31.00 ee ae re Sort MAPLE FAS Sel Com Com Com 
No. 1 and select.... 3: 5 45 50 36.50 38.00 CHESTNUT— ee ee 55.00 45.00 32.00 23.00 18.00 
No. 2 common...... 18.50 18.50 18.50 20.00 Weight— 2.000 2200 3.200 3. 300 SS) a 60.00 45.00 38.00 25.00 19.00 
PoPLAR— i RE RS ae 57.00 63.00 63.00 73.00 ce 65.00 50.00 43.00 30.00 20.00 

W eights— 3.000 3,100 3,100 3,200 FAS Sd. wormy.... 39.00 3700 37.00 37. 00 8/4 ........ 70.00 55.00 48.00 30.00 20.00 
FAS dire te cha ad .. 58.50 63.50 65.50 73.50 No. 1 and select.... 42.00 47.00 47.00 44.00 HARD No.1 No. 2 No.3 No.3 
Saps & sel. & i ' No. 2 common ..... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 Maple FAS Sel Com Com Com Sound 

_ FAS, SND 43.50 45.50 48.50 ELM— 4/4. 60.00 45.00 40.00 27.00 16.00 18.00 
No. oe 22.50 23.50 23.50 Weight— 3.500 5/4 65.00 50.00 40.00 32.00 17.00 23.00 
NO. 3-B ...+.000- 17.50 17.50 n.80 Log run .......... 21.50 .... ccc. sees 6/4 70.00 55.00 45.00 32.00 17.00 23.00 
SYCAMORE Beack Gu 8/4 75.00 60.00 50.00 32.00 18.00 25.00 

Weights 3300 3,400 3,400 3,500 Weight os 2 300 9/4 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 1x4” #3 $16.00 

FAS. ~~" _... 34.50 38.50 38.50 43.00 Log run 21 50 10/4 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 
No. 1 common . 24.50 25.50 25.50 28.00 + a. Beer ihietaale elnelaalaa ead st alii oe Vitis 12/4 110.00 95.00 75.00 40.00 
No. 2 common .... 14.50 14.50 14.50 15.00 Hickory— — 16/4 150.00 135.00 105.00 
PLAIN TUPELO— a cight— prog KILN DryInc CHARGES — 5/8, 3/4&4/4, $6; 

Weights 3.300 3.400 3.400 3.500 — én a a hela wens 5/4&6/4, $7; 8/4. $8; 10/4, $15 > 12/4, $15; 
PAS wccccccvcscees 31.50 34.50 34.50 38.50 No. 2 enmaenon ** 15.50 ith etic ent basswood, $1 per M less. 

No. 1 and select... 23.50 26.50 26.50 28.50 47° a esa ss WEIGHTS PER THOUSAND ON Arr Driep Stock 
N>? 2 common .... 13.50 13.50 13.50 14.50 faRD MaPLeE— 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 —Hard maple. oak, rock elm and birch, 4,000; 
. Weights- = 4.000 4,100 4.100 4,200 : : “_ ¥ ee~ ~ a as eonamie 
qo eae ED TUPELO FAS F200 ROO 63.00 68.00 soft maple, 3,600; soft elm and ash, 3,200; bass- 
> - o we weg_ FF sae cet ee eet ee eens oo. os, oe ms. , 9 . ri ~j : le 5 . : 
be wee bl . 38.50 43.50 43.50 45.50 eo 0 ned metect 26.00 39:00 41.00 46.00 wood, 2,500; kiln dried stock, 500 pounds less. 
e. 1 and select... 28.50 33.50 33.50 35.50 No. 2 common..... 21.00 23.00 23.00 24.00 If inspection is after KD add 5% to price. 

HACK BERRY— 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 Sorr MapLE— For delivered prices, use the freight and mill- 

W eights— 3,500 3,600 3,600 3,600 Weights— 3.300 3,400 3,400 3.500 work additions shown in Broughton List; except, 
BO FO wc esvcccerie 18.00 21.00 21.00 22.00 a ee 48.50 53.50 58.50 63.50 figure maple on birch basis. 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 7.—Prices of straight 
and mixed cars of fir, delivered on a 62% 
cent rate, from actual sales, direct only, Nov. 
2 to 4, are reported as follows by the Davis 
Statistical Bureau: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B&B&btr Cc D 
a” .sepcedenane wenn $47.25 $42.50 ‘ 
Flat Grain Flooring 
B&btr 4 Db 
Meee re eT ee 35.50 32.00 ae 
ST 5. einen Rapa Woe 39.00 37.50 
Mixed Grain ined 
oe  setenweseeee ewes aa 28.50 
Celting 
SOMME” ap» shacdve mca 33.25 27.50 
oi a a eRe 36.00 31.50 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 

ME: i cuits oe 4a ete ee 38.75 36.50 31.50 
UE - att lasek ech aaa ae 38.50 37.50 aan 
Common Boards and Shiplap 

1x6" 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
oS Serer $30.75 $31.75 $31.75 $31.75 
NS TRS oe canes 26.75 26.00 25.75 28.25 
 Tivida naw ae 23.00 24.50 24.50 pees 

Dimension 
No. 1, 2” thick— 
13’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 

| eee $32.00 $32.00 $33.00 $34.25 $33.25 
ere 32.00 31.75 32.75 33.25 33.25 
oe, aman 31.75 31.75 32.75 33.25 33.25 
Me ewinacs 33.50 33.50 34.00 34.50 34.50 
re 34.00 34.00 34.50 35.00 35.00 
2x4”, 8’, $32.25; 10’, $32.00 
Random—No. 3, ox’ F dca pare ea eae $21.75 
No. 1 Common Rough &/or Surfaced Timbers 
Suh te . SEIS” GO BG ccc cccccedeveseseuss $34.25 
See 60: SEee 8 SE cre ce vate hadenns sae 35.75 


COST PROTECTION PRICES 
ON DOUGLAS FIR 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 4.—Following are cost- 
protection prices on Douglas fir, delivered on 
a 62% cent rate, effective Nov. 13, as ap- 
proved by the Lumber Code Authority: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 





B&B c Dd 
Pa cclesiaekwrnebecreamen $48.25 $44.25 $30.75 
Flat Grain Flooring 
SO: is Ax wi oare qn wlane aanente 38.25 35.25 29.25 
Se ‘niaew en canta «ees 42.75 40.75 ee 
Mixed Grain Flooring 
E 
Wee ine aie ea ec eee wea ee ee Oe $23.25 
Ceiling 
i Ere ete 34.00 30.00 20.00 
SE Sede ee one's we aoe 36.00 32.00 22.00 
Drop Siding 1x6” 

SS Se 40.50 37.5 29.50 
ee See ore 43.25 41.25 30.25 
Common Boards & Shiplap 

1x6 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
> Seer $32.75 $32.25 $33. 25 $36.25 
Bee ee 27.75 28.75 28.75 29.25 
_ See 23.75 24.25 24. 25 24.25 
: Dimension 
No 1, 2” thick— 

14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 
= $33.75 $35.25 $35.25 $34.25 
6” 33.50 34.00 34.00 34.00 
8” 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 

10” f 35.25 35.25 35.25 35.25 
12" 35.25 35.25 36.25 36.25 36.25 
2x4” * $33.25: ". $33.2 

colees ee, Oe OE Sinan se eascinaamanee $23.75 
No. 1 Common Rough and Surfaced Timbers 
ee ee oh Oral ab aca bah a eae A pee ee $37.25 
pt 2 ee errs 35.50 
oo a Ree eer pera yt ara ee 37.25 
a Bae ach als eh ae ew lave an 39.25 
ks gi re ee ee 38.25 








RED CEDAR SHINGLE COST- 
PROTECTION PRICES 


The following minimum prices on red cedar 


shingles, per square, f. 0. b. mill, become 
effective Nov. 13: 

No. 1 No, 2 No. 3 
To THe TRADE— 
_, aE eee $2.68 $2.13 $1.79 
be (6/2. & G/9%) 604005 2.92 2.24 1.62 
me 44 HO, OOh se ocicicccvs 3.32 2.14 1.57 
To WHOLESALERS (Less discount)— 
ie ~shial cd atresia wae ace 2.48 1.97 1.63 
aS 6(6/S & G/B%) «0040 2.70 2.06 1.44 
me 68 Ge OO eos cece 3.02 1.89 1.32 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WESTERN PINES 


Following are minimum prices,.f. 0. b. mill, 
authorized by Lumber Coue Authority, effec- 
tive Nov. 16: 

Ponderosa Pine 





SELEcTs S2 or 4S— 5/4x8” 6/4x8” 
1x8” & wadr. & wdr. 

C Select RL...... $41.00 $55.25 $55.25 
D Select RL...... 38.00 48.00 48.00 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 
Re oo ere eee $33.50 $27.00 
DEE Gaeta tana e ke ae alas 32.50 26.00 
Commons, S82 or 4S No. 2 No. 3 
a “ER ea See $21.50 $18.50 
SEE SEA die & warvks'etdnehoe ee 26.75 19.50 


No. 4, 4/4 common S2 or 4S RW&RL 12.75 
Idaho White Pine 


SELEcT, S2 or 4S— 1x8” 5&6/4x8” 
UU” ES ere $47.00 $70.25 
ee eres 43.00 55.00 

ComMMons, RL No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
SS arches arta inca antics a $34.75 $27.50 $20.00 
SE bien oe een 63.00 37.75 23.00 

Sugar Pine 

SELEcTs S2S— 4/4 5/4 6/4 
eee $60.00 $59.00 $59.00 
ig 7 eee 51.50 54.50 50.50 
oP OE. Scam oe elew 3.50 45.50 45.50 

SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
BPE SAS Ae $36.25 $30.25 $23.75 
Sy EE erie ee 35.25 29.75 22.75 
ly a aoe eee 44.25 32.75 24.50 

Larch—Douglas Fir 

No. 1 Dimension 2x4”—8-12-14’ ....... $16.25 

No. 1 Dimension 2x6-8”—8-12-14’ . 15.75 

No. 3 Common S2 or 4S 1x8” RL....... 14.50 

Vertical gr. flooring, C&btr. 4” RL..... 26.25 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are minimum prices on oak floor- 
ing authorized by Lumber Code Authority, 
f. o. b. mill. Delivered prices shall be not 
less than f. 0. b. mill price, plus freight to des- 
tination from Johnson City, Tenn., Memphis, 
Tenn., or Alexandria, La, 


}3x2%4" 12x1%" %x2” %x1%” 


Clr. ptd. wht. $106. 50 $86. 00 73.50 $54.00 
Clr, qtd. red... 89.50 79.50 61.50 54.00 
Sel. qtd. wht... 71.00 65.50 47.50 45.00 
Sel. qtd. red... 64.50 59.50 47.00 45.00 
Clr. pin. wht... 69.00 60.50 55.50 45.00 
Clr. pln. red... 64.50 57.50 48.00 45.00 
Sel. pln. wht... 63.00 50.50 46.50 37.00 
Sel. pln. red.. 61.50 50.00 46.00 39.00 


No. 1 com. w ht. 47.50 41.50 33.50 33.00 


No. 1 com. red. 46.50 41.00 33.00 33.00 
No. 3 com..... 22.50 20.00 18.00 18.00 

4x2” %x1%” $,x2” 
> A!) | eee $83.00 $82.50 $96.00 
a ee a ee ee 76.00 75.00 84.50 
ek, GO. Wilken ccc cccses 62.00 62.00 66.00 
ie ee ee rer 62.00 62.00 64.50 
ee 65.50 65.00 69.00 
ee ere 65.50 65.00 64.50 
ee, Wat WS. oka censaes 60.00 60.00 63.00 
a a 60.00 60.00 55.50 
e.. 2 COU. WREw cc ccccs 41.50 41.00 39.50 
ae. = COM. Disc. scccv< 41.50 41.00 39.00 
ee 2 CR a eens oe cares 23.00 22.50 18.00 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }j}-inch stock, 
$9; for %-inch, $4.50; for ™%-inch, $5.50. 

Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }%-inch stock, 
$6; for %-inch, $3; for %-inch, $3.50. 


WESTERN SITKA SPRUCE 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Nov. 8.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 





Finish— Factory stock— 
Se asanecs 7 00 ae --- $20.00 
ne .. 34.00 eee 21.00 
1x6—10” .... > 42.00 GFE ccccsccs Sa 

BIS csosvaees 26.00 

Bevel siding— ER. = aesabipnes 28.00 
SE” sxivout $21.00 pS eS ere ee 31.00 
1%x6” Flat.gr. 20.00 Lath ......... 4.00 
1%x6” Vert. gr. 24.00 Green box..... 14.00 





END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. b. 
mills, lower Michigan: 


FAS No. 1 & sel. 

| A reereer rire eer eae arn $100.00 $ 70.00 
fe sr re eee te 105.00 75.00 
DE. Gkaen Caine aie eee ems 110.00 80.00 
Dl ce enecteteendmekaw aes 115.00 85.00 
BE scahedte eased seeneaee 125.00 95.00 
Da £6 bee eee oun eed “aeleeen 135.00 105.00 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Minimum prices authorized by Lumber 
Code Authority for northern hard maple floor- 


ing, f. o. b. mill: 
First Third 
” cateescdk eased $64.00 $38.00 


Second 
$53.00 





57 
CHICAGO MOVEMENT 


Chicago receipts and shipments of lumber 
and shingles, in thousands, were reported by 
L. C. West, statistician, of the Board of 
Trade, for the four weeks, Oct. 2 to Oct. 28, 
inclusive, and for the year to date, Jan. 1 to 
Oct. 28, 1933, with comparative figures for 
the corresponding periods of 1932: 





Receipts 
Ship- Above 
Lumber— Receipts ments Shipments 
Oct. 2 tol 1933 69,108 24,936 44,172 
Oct. 28 § 1932 64,996 20,661 44,335 
Ine. or dec.... + 4,112 + 4,275 §8— 163 
Jan. 1 to! 1933 760,085 


253,600 506,485 
604,630 230,873 373,757 
2 


,727 §+132,728 


Oct. 28 § 1932 





Inc. or dec.... +155,455 +2 








Shingzles— 

Oct. 2 tol! 1933 16,247 15,464 783 
Oct. 28 {1932 20,808 11,130 9,678 
Ine. or dec.... — 4,561 + 4,334 §— 8,895 
Jan. 1 to!}1933 156,645 136,308 20,337 
Oct. 28 §1932 101,727 114,195 *12,468 
Ine. or dec.... +54,918 +22,113 §+32,805 


*Shipments above receipts. 
§Last figure in each group gives difference 
between 1933 and 1932 net receipts. 





Southern Logging Congress 


(Continued from page 23) 


factory by J. L. Drennan and D. R. Durant. 
In each case the insurance is carried by a com- 
pany with a burial coverage on all members 
of the family, and sickness or injury coverage 
for the bread winner. W. J. Daniels reported 
group insurance coverage satisfactory. As a 
result of insurance, new employees are given 
complete physical examination, with savings, 
particularly in hernia claims, thus effected. 

xeorge McAfee, logging superintendent of 
the Pearl River Valley Lumber Co., Canton, 
Miss., was elected president of the Southern 
Logging Association at its closing session in 
the afternoon. He succeeds D. R. Durant, 
Swift Hunter Lumber Co., Atmore, Ala., who 
served as president for two years, and who 
becomes State vice president for Alabama. 
Other officers named included: 

First vice president—Joseph Reaves, Brad- 
ley Lumber Co., Warren, Ark. 


Second vice president—C. O. Blackburn, 
Hillyer-Edwards-Fuller Co., Glenmore, La. 

Secretary-treasurer — James Boyd, New 
Orleans. 


State vice presidents, in addition to Mr. 
Durant, are: 

Arkansas—R. L. 
Co., Warren. 

Florida—A. M. 
Lumber Co., Bagdad. 

Louisiana—Oscar Marsan, Louisiana Cy- 
press Lumber Co., Ponchatoula. 


_ Mississippi—J. L. Drennan, Eastman-Gard- 
iner & Co., Laurel. 


Oklahoma—J. M. Campbell, Choctaw Lum- 
ber Co., Broken Bow. 

Tennessee—A. M. Horton, 
ests, Memphis. 

Texas—W. J. Daniels, Wier Longleaf Lum- 
ber Co., Wiergate. 

Virginia—J. M. Camp, jr., 
turing Co., Franklin. 


Davis, Southern Lumber 


Lowery, Bagdad Land & 





Stimson Inter- 





Camp Manufac- 


The nominating committee consisted of E. H. 
Stevens, W. J. Daniels and A. M. Lowery. 





Ozark Plant Swamped with 
Stave Orders 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 6.—The timbered 
sections along the Lake of the Ozarks in cen- 
tral Missouri are coming into their own, and 
the stave plant at Warsaw, Mo., has been 
swamped with orders from large beer manufac- 
turing centers. A shipment of 15,000 staves 
was made recently to Canada, where they will 
be made into whiskey barrels. Two carloads of 
staves are to be shipped each week from War- 
saw when the new plant, now under construc- 
tion, gets on a producing basis. The staves are 
made from both white oak and red oak timber, 
which grows in abundance in the hill country in 
that section of the State. 
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OBITUARY RECORD 








EUGENE VILLAUME, 80, founder and 
president of the Villaume Box & Lumber Co., 
St. Paul, Minn., died Oct, 31 at his home. Al- 
though the illness which caused his death 
lasted only four days, Mr. Villaume had been 
in ill health for several months. Born in 
France, Mr. Villaume learned cabinet mak- 
ing in his youth; when he came to America 
in 1873 he was employed by a woodworking 
factory in St. Paul. He worked for the 
Osgood & Blodgett Manufacturing Co., now a 
subsidiary of the Villaume Box & Lumber 
Co., until 1882, when he and his brother Vic- 
tor organized their own firm, Villaume Bros., 
with a small factory. After three years Vic- 
tor Villaume withdrew; subsequently a larger 
factory was built on the present site. The 
company started out making boxes exclu- 
sively, but in 1893 went into the lumber 
business and also started manufacturing 
millwork. At the same time it was incorpo- 
rated under its present name with Mr. Vil- 
laume as president. Its business has grown 
to more than $2,000,000 a year and the fac- 
tory, which occupied only one city lot fifty- 
one years ago, now is spread over several 
acres and employs approximately 150 men. 
In addition the company controls Van Duyne- 
O’Moran Fixtures (Inc.), which employs an- 
other 150 men and owns much real estate 
on the West Side and in South St. Paul. 
Mr. Villaume is survived by five sons, Alfred 
H., Frank E., Charles E., Julius L., and Louis 
A. Villaume, all of St. Paul, one daughter, 
Mrs. E. A. Meyerding of St. Paul, and a 
sister, Mrs. C. Baly of Los Angeles. 


JOHN H. CHAPPELL, manager of the 
Daniels Lumber Co.’s yard at Bloomfield, 
Iowa, for sixteen years, died at his home 
Oct. 30, nine days before his fiftieth birthday. 
When he was 17 he enlisted for four years 
in the navy, and shortly after his return to 
civilian life he entered the lumber industry, 
as an employee of the Ott Lumber Co., Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. In 1909 he joined the Das- 
comb-Daniels organization, and assisted in 
locating its yards at Duke and Hollis, Okla., 
before the railroads were built through. Then 
he went to the Bloomfield yard, where he was 
successful as a merchant and prominent as a 
citizen. At the time of his death he was a 
member of the board of education, and of the 
board of directors of the Bloomfield Public 
Library. He was a past president of the local 
Retail Merchants’ Association, and long one 
of its directors. The widow, three children 
and one sister survive. 

IRWIN HUSEBY, 37, traffic manager of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., died suddenly Oct. 23, of 
pneumonia. Accompanied by Mrs. Huseby he 
was motoring to Chicago Saturday for a rate 
hearing on Monday, but he was taken ill on 
the way and went to a hospital in Portage, 
Wis. Pneumonia developed and death came 
in less than forty-eight hours. He had been 
employed by the association for eleven years, 


and four years ago became its traffic man- 
ager: he was regarded as one of the best- 
informed traffic men in the Northwest. Mrs. 
Huseby and one daughter survive. Richard 
Volkert, assistant traffic manager, is in 
charge of the department until further no- 
tice, 


JAMES S. SHANDS, 45, hardwood whole- 
saler who until a few months ago maintained 
an office in Jacksonville, Fla., as the Shands 
Lumber & Supply Co. (Inc.), was instantly 
killed Oct. 26 at the intersection of the 
Tamiami Trail and the Trenton Highway, in 
Newberry, when his sedan collided with a 
produce truck, turned over three times into 
a filling station, and pinned him beneath it. 
Mr. Shands, who had lived in Gainesville 
until 1927, returned there last September, for 
his two sons are students at the University 
of Florida, and the lumberman himself was 
captain of the university’s football team in 
1907, and was a renowned quarterback. 

HERMANN BECKER, 74, 
Becker Lumber Co., Austin, Tex., died Oct. 22 
at his home after several weeks’ illness. 
jorn in Germany, he came to Austin forty- 
nine years ago, and although he had but 
little money to start on, he succeeded in 
building his retail lumber and planing mill 
business into one of the city’s leading mer- 
ecantile institutions. In the meantime he did 
not neglect the Lutheran church of which 
he was a member, and he also was a member 
of a German singing organization, the Austin 
Saengerrunde, which group took a prominent 
part in his funeral. 


GEORGD C. KERN, 55, secretary of the 
Thomas Kern Lumber Co., Slatington, Pa., 
died of a heart ailment at his home Oct. 17, 
four days after his brother, Dr. Alvin J. Kern, 


owner of the 


succumbed suddenly to the same ailment. 
The lumberman had been confined to his bed 
for three weeks. The company of which he 
was secretary was founded by his father, 
the late Thomas Kern. Two other brothers, 
Richard, of Slatington, and Frank, of Phila- 
delphia, and one sister, survive. 


ADDISON BROWN, 67, president of the 
Sewall Paint & Varnish Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
known to many lumbermen of the Southwest 
who handle the Sewall line, died Nov. 2 ata 
local hospital after an operation. Despite 
ailing health the last two years, Mr. Brown 
continued to go to his office every day, until 
the operation became imperative. He had 
been associated with the Sewall company for 
thirty-three years, and had been its presi- 
dent since 1910. 


GEORGE H. COLLINS, 50, president of the 
Collins Lumber Co. and the Collins Wrecking 
Co., Houston, Tex., was found dead in his 
home, Oct. 27, from a pistol wound; it was 
believed to be a suicide, from despondency 


due to ill health. Mr. Collins formerly was 
a building contractor, and from that went 
into the lumber business, associating with 


him his son, G. M. Collins. Besides his son 
and widow, he is survived by his parents and 
by a brother. 


EDGAR R. BROWN, 63, who became a 
resident of Worcester, Mass., on Oct. 1 when 
he joined the Dyke Lumber Co., retail deal- 


ers, as treasurer, was instantly killed on 
Friday Nov. 3 when the automobile which 
he was driving was struck by a shifting 


engine at a private crossing at the lower end 
of the Dyke yard. He had driven into Wor- 
cester and was returning from his regular 
daily visit to the bank when struck. 





CARL T. BEIDERBECKE, 68, secretary of 
the H. O. Seiffert Lumber Co., Davenport, 
Iowa, died at a local hospital Oct. 23 after 
an extended illness. He had been treasurer 
of the wholesale grocery firm of Beiderbecke 
& Miller (of which his father had been one 
of the founders) until the firm was dissolved 
in 1902, when he entered the lumber business 
with his father-in-law, H. O. Seiffert, and 
later became secretary of the firm. 








HENRY A. BATCHELOR, JR., 54, who was 
vice president of the Wylie & Buell Lumber 
Co., Batchelor Timber Co. and Bliss & Van 
Auken Lumber Co., in Saginaw, Mich., but 
who several years ago had gone to Nash- 
ville, Tenn., to become manager of the Ten- 
nessee Oak Flooring Co., died Oct. 21 at his 
home in Nashville. Early in his business 
career he also was connected for many years 
with J. T. Wylie & Co., in Saginaw. 

WENDELL H PHILLIPS, 39, manager 
Barnstable County (builders) Supply Co., 
died Thursday, Nov. 2, at his home in West 
Barnstable, Mass. He was born in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and served throughout the 
World War in the Navy. He later was with 
Waldo Bros., of Boston, and served as man- 
ager of their Barnstable branch until it was 
sold to new owners, for whom he continued 
as manager. 


CHARLES HENRY MILLER, 69, an officer 
of the Natalbany Lumber Co., of Hammond, 
La., died at Hot Springs, Va., on Oct. 31 after 
an illness of several weeks. He had been 
taken there in the hope that the treatment 
might prove of benefit, but this expectation 
was not realized. He was born at Urbana, 
Ohio, and had been identified with the Na- 
talbany company for twenty-two years, 


VICTOR M. MASON, 67, president of the 
Grant.Timber & Manufacturing Co., Selma, 
La., died Oct. 21 in an Alexandria hospital, 
after an operation. As a young man he left 
the farm to become a clerk, subsequently 
worked for several lumber companies of the 
Southwest, and finally went to Selma, where 
he became general superintendent, and as- 
sistant secretary and treasurer, of the Grant 
company. He became president of it in 1917. 





ANTON STRATMANN, 71, 
for many years in Evansville, Ill., died Oct. 
12 in a hospital in St. Louis, Mo., where he 
had been for three weeks. He had been in 
ill health for about a year, and had left the 
management of the lumber yard to his son 
Albert, who will continue the business. Mr. 
Stratmann was born in Germany, but had 


lumber dealer 


been an Evansville resident for more than 
fifty years. 


JAMES P. CUNNINGHAM, 64, head of the 
J. P. Cunningham Lumber Co. (Inc.), Roch- 


November 11, 1933 


ester, N. Y., died Oct. 20 at his home. As gq 
young man he came to Rochester from Og. 
densburg with his father and was associated 
with him in the Cunningham Lumber (Co,, 
but eighteen years ago he formed his own 
retail company. 


ELMER C. LONGDON, 71, who had been 
with the Dunbar & Wallace Lumber Co., 
Washington, Pa., since it was organized in 
1900, died at his home Oct. 28 after an illness 
of five weeks. He was identified with the 
lumber business all his life, formerly with 
the Baker & Pollock Lumber Co. and the 
William A. Forgie Lumber Co. 

Z CLARK TWING, 76, president Grand 
Rapids Veneer Works, died Nov. 1. 3orn 
near Marshall, Mich., he entered business as 
a salesman for C. F. Adams Co. In 1886 he 
came to Grand Rapids to become associated 
with Charles B. Judd in the Grand Rapids 
Veneer Works. 


ARTHUR LEE FERGUSON, 59, widely 
known Fort Smith (Ark.) business man, and 
former owner of the Ferguson Lumber Co., 
one of the largest in the Southwest, which 
was liquidated several years ago, was found 
dead in a chair at his home here Nov. 2, the 
result of a self-inflicted wound. 


JOHN FINLEY, 41, timber buyer of Sey- 
mour, Ind., died Oct. 23 from injuries sus- 
tained the evening before, when the log truck 
which he was driving on a highway collided 
with a passenger car, the two occupants of 
which were also seriously injured. 


EDWIN D. WOOD, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
eastern sales manager of the Camp Manufac- 
turing Co., died suddenly at his home Nov. 1, 
just twenty-three years after he had joined 


the Camp organization. The widow, two 
daughters and one son survive. 
VAUGHN S. HALL, 72, lumberman and 


banker of Bladen, Neb., died Oct. 23, at his 
home. He had been ill four months. Mr. 
Hall settled in Webster County more than 
fifty years ago, and had extensive holdings 
there and in Nuckolls County. 

W. T. GRIER, 57, one of the proprietors of 
the Pedee Lumber Co., Salem, Ore., died Oct. 
18 at his home, following a heart attack. 
30rn in Charlotte, Mich., Mr. Grier for about 
twenty-seven years operated the Falls City 
Lumber Co. 





GEORGE E. MAJOR, 75, president of the 
Major & Loomis Co. (Inc.) Hertford, N. C., 
died Nov. 3 in a hospital in Norfolk, Va., 
after an illness of several weeks. He founded 
the company forty years ago. 


FRED GERNER, 32, an official of the Ger- 
ner Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., was killed 
Oct. 27 when a motor car skidded on a wet 
pavement and overturned. He was a gradu- 
ate of Sewanee University. 


LEO T. DERNIER, Dallas, Tex., was acci- 
dentally killed on Oct. 6 at Dallas, Tex. He 
was associated with his brother, Floyd Der- 
nier, of the Lumbermen’s Service Association 
of California and Texas. 


AUGUST C. MOEFEHLING, 56, who for four 
years had been manager of the Thompson 
Yards (Inc.) yard at Wanda, Minn., died Oct. 
11 at his home. He was mayor of Wanda for 
two years, 





GRANT TROTT, 74, who had been in the 
retail lumber business in Senecaville, Ohio, 
for many years, fell dead of a heart ailment 
Oct. 26 while piling lumber at the railroad 
station there. 


Timber Land Sales 


ARKANSAS. Harrison—Sale of one of the 
finest and largest tracts of virgin white 
oak timber remaining in northwestern Ar- 
kansas, known as the Himmelberger land in 
Newton County, and embracing between 5,000 
and 6,000 acres, has been made by the Harri- 
son Realty Co. to the Motor Wheel Corpo- 
ration of Lansing, Mich. The purchase price 
was approximately $80,000. The timber will 
be cut into wagon stocks, barrel staves and 
other dimension materials. 





NEW MEXICO. The Big Chief Lumber Co., 
of Grants, N. M., has bought 1,360,000 feet of 
ponderosa pine and Douglas fir stumpage on 
the slopes of Mount Taylor, 60 miles west of 
Albuquerque, Cibola National Forest, at $2 a 
thousand. 


TENNESSEE. The Champion Fibre Co., 
Canton, N. C., has acquired a tract of about 
8,300 acres, located on headwaters of Lamb 
Fork of Big Creek, a tributary of French 
Broad River, near Del Rio, Tenn., containing 
hemlock and hardwoods. 
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